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TTDC turns 
Tamil Nadu 
into a 'S- 
Tourist M 
Paradise V 



with world- 
renowned 
Coach Tours and 
comfortable yet 
economical 
Hotels & Motels 


TTDC s services have been so 
appreciated by tourists—m 
India and abroad-that they 
are being recommended all 
over For example 

CHAIN OF HOTELS 
TAMIL NADU': 

Clean, comfortable, with 
Veg./Non-veg. Cuisine and 
smiling service-at 
economical tariff. At 
Udagamandalam ■ Kodai- 
kanal • Yercaud « Mamalla- 
puram • Hogenakkal 


■ Thanjavur • Chidambaram 

• Tiruchi • Tiruchendur 

• Rameswaram • Kanniya- 
kumari • Madurai (with an 
additional 3-star unit). 

Also Motels at Ranipet and 
Ulundurpet. and soon at 
Krishnagiri... 

LUXURY COACH TOURS; 
Daily Madras Sight-seeing 
Tour • Daily Excursion Tour 
to Mamallapuram via 
Kancheepuram and 
Thirukkalikundram • Daily 


Tirupati Tour • 7-dav Tamil 
Nadu Tour • 7-day South 
India Tour...carrying you on 
trips of pleasure that will 
make you thirst for more. 

For details & booking, please 
contact 

DKVXXXMeRHT CORIXaulTlaM LTD. 

Shivalaya Bldgs. 
Commander-in-Chief Road, 
Madras 600105. Ph 89581/2/3 
Grams. TAMILTOUB 
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Camel geometry sets are made to last. 
They're tough, and can withstand rough 
handling 

They're also extremely accurate So that 
your child learns that precision is 
important to success in mathematics. 

All this costs a little more But sometimes, 
you have to pay a little more to save 


money. Camel is a long term investment 
And a long term saving. 
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FOURTEEN vears have gone bv since we brought out the 
first issue of CHILDREN’S WORLD in 1968. Fourteen memor- 
al)]e years. 

\MiAT was started as an outlet for children’s creative talents 
has remained so, besides encouraging many grown-ups to 
wTite for children —an area ignored by thern till then. Quite 
a few of them have .shajrt'd out to be authors of full-fledged 
books for children, winning prizes in competitions held for 
writers, too. 

THE eagerness with which they tried their hand in this rather 
exclusive sphere of activity resulted in providing a variety to our 
readers — variety in theme, treatment, and st>'Ie. The distinct 
features that appeared in our pages from time to time have 
been appreciatively received by our readers, as is evident from 
the letters they flood us with. 

THE question raised sometimes is: to which age group does 
“CHILDREN’S WORLD” cater? We feel every issue has 
something for everybody - the little ones, and those belonging 
to what we call the middle age group, also the teenagers, not 
to leave out those in the process of growing up. That grown¬ 
ups, too, take more than academic interest in our issues is just 
another feather in our cap. If the groups mentioned above 
expect more of and fiom their magazine, we will be only too 
happy to have their suggestions. Do tell us, and you will find 
us willing listeners! 


EDITOR 




S HIV was sitting in the drawing 
room, doing joint night shift swot¬ 
ting for his exams. The late March night 
was warm, but not unpleasant; it was 
made unpleasant by the countless ma¬ 
thematical problems he and friend Adit 
were trying to solve all at once. It was 
well past eleven, and the chowkidar’s 
lathi beating a regular thalc-thak on the 
road was the only sign of human activi¬ 
ty at that hour. His piercing whistle 
shattered the silence of the night now 
and then, but the two study-worts bare¬ 
ly noticed the disturbance. 

At last. Shiv pushed away the coflFee- 
table they were iLSing as study-table and 
declared, “Phewl I’ve had enough at a 
stretch. Looks like that creep San jay 
has snoozed off and has no intentions of 
coming...” 

"Yeah,” growled Adit absently, with¬ 
out looking up or being actually aware 
of what was being said, for he was still 
squinting at the notebook before him. 

"Too bad I said,” Shiv spoke again 
caustically, "because IVe been freezing 
colas to go wnth the wafers and sand¬ 
wiches for our midnight snack, and 
.since friend Sanjay has shown no in¬ 
clination towards studying by turning 
up promptly at the stroke of eleven, he 
shall forego the reward of a snack.” 

"Yeali,” Adit grunted again, “Maybe 
big brother has fallen asleep and can’t 
drop him.”. 

"Big deal!” spat out Shiv. "He could 
have rung up. . . . Anyway, I need the 
snack. You coming?” 

“Naw,” Adit dismissed him with a 
wave of his hand. "Two of us together 
will be twice as much noise in the din¬ 
ing room. You go fatch tlie feast, Man, 
while f solve this great mystery that has 
dodged man for centuries ...” 

“Har. , har. . .” Shiv snorted in disgust 



as he made to lumber off.. Just then 
they heard a car turn the comer, slow 
down, reverse and then come up the 
drive to Shiv’s house. 

“That’s ’im,” announced Shiv, “Sunny 
hoy has woken up from his beauty 
sleep.... settle him in. I’ll go and get 
the gmb ...” 

“Yeah,” muttered Adit again, “he’ll 
let himself in... .” But Shiv could al¬ 
ready be heard pottering around the 
dining room. 

Seven-and-a-half minutes later, when 
he entered the drawing room balancing 
a tray with teetering cola bottles and 
two plates heaped with sandwiches and 
wafers and the bottle-opener held be¬ 
tween his teeth, he was surprised to 
find that Adit was still the sole occu¬ 
pant of the room. 

Shiv set the tray down and removed 
the opener from his mouth. “Say, 
where’s the midnight ghost?” he asked 
Adit, rather surprised. 

“Yeah? Who? Oh, Sunny boy? He 
didn’t come, did he?” Adit sounded 
more surprised than Shiv. 

"Oh come on, don’t play daft now. 
You heard the car, I heard the door 
open, so where’s he hiding?” 

"But he didn’t come! I heard the car 
too, but I didn’t hear it going away and 
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nobody came to the door. So, I thoutdit 
your neighbour had come F>ack!. . San- 
jay never came, he added, rather un¬ 
necessarily. 

“Then, who drove up our drive 
dammit?” Shiv breathed. In a jiffy he 
at the door trying to open it as 
softly as he could. But his efforts al 
being c|uiet were completely ruined by 
his labrador, Phantom, who set up such 
a loud barking that it should have 
woken up the whole neighbourhood 
besides his parents-but luckib' didn’t! 

Curious, Adit too left his mathemati¬ 
cal problem alone and joined his friend. 
As soon as they had opened the front 
door, the two of them stared aghast. 
The gate was closed, but just up the 




Wr,:- 






drive was parked a car (which Shiv re¬ 
cognised as his neighbour’s three houses 
away). The headlights were on full 
^am; all four doors were open, but 
there wasn’t a soul in sight. Sniff, .sniff 
went Phantom round (he car; merciful¬ 
ly he had stopped barking, while tlie 
wo tnends opened the gate and went 
out. 

Don’t touch a thing-” shiv’s warn¬ 

ing hiss startled Adit, as he hastily 
drew back his outstretched hand. “It’s 


im 







probably just some college-going ass 
who did it for a prank, .but dbe police 
mi^t not see it in that light. I’m going 
to fetch the chowkidar...” Shiv seem¬ 
ed to be in complete command of the 
situation and not one bit panicky. 

“What about your parents? Shouldn’t 
we wake them up?” asked Adit. 

“No, ihey’ll just make a mountain out 
of a mole-liill; might even think we did 
it!” replied Shiv. “You stand guard. I’ll 
just fetch Radheyshyam. I can hear him; 
must be round the comer ...” 

Shiv returned with Radheyshyam at 
a fast trot. “How can it l)e? How can it 
be?” Radheyshyam muttered again and 
again. “I was here a minute ago, I heard 
the car. .. but who was it? I haven’t 
.seen a soul around. . . . And this is 
David babu’s car. Theek hai, I won’t 
touch anytliing, Til call the police. . . ” 

Quiet as mice, the three tiptoed into 
the drawnng-room leaving the door ajar 
to keep an eye on the mysterious car. 

For once, there was immediate res- 
l)onse from the police station and with¬ 
in minutes the flying squad was at the 
dtx)r. Miraculously, Shiv’s parents still 
slept imdisturbed and the bo>''s felt ex¬ 
tremely important and officious as they 
greeted the police. 

"Yes,” Shiv confirmed, “it’s our neigh¬ 
bour’s car,” after they liad given all the 
details and Radfieyshyam had testified. 
The polic'e took the fingerprints, and 
switched off the headlights. 'We’ve got 
the FIR,” said the Sub-Inspector, “but 
there .seems t(» be no case. . . well just 
visit Mr. David. . . and return his car.” 

Tire driver of tiie police car was in 
the process of getting into Mr. David’s 
car, when who should appear but Mr. 
David himself in his pyjamas and night 
gown. 

"I got up for a drink of water,” he 


said. “I saw the police car and all this 
excitement from the balcony, came 
down to find my car missing. Now I’m 
not angry, but what I want to know 
from a perfectly nice lad from a decent 

home—Why, why, why my car?.?” 

He glared at a very red and indig¬ 
nant Shiv. 

“You’ve got it all wrong, uncle,” he 
replied in a freezing voice, .but 
Radheyshyam and the Sub-Inspector 
were less polite. 

'Tou should thank these two wonder¬ 
ful boys for their splendid night’s job, 
or you’d probably never have heard of 
your car ever again. ...” they e7:claim- 
ed . . . 

What happened next happened fast. 
And if old lx>y Phantom hadn’t react¬ 
ed when he did.... 

First, someone or something fell 
heavily from the low terrace of the next 
door guest-house. Phanton barked and 
the him die rolled rapidly towards the 
gate. The tall men and the taller lx)ys 
saw over the wall that it was a man. The 
tw{) long-legged mathematical geniuses, 
their minds rendered sharp with night- 
.swotting, were the first to react. They 
were over the wall and away before the 
police got to the neighbour’s gate. Adit 
and Shiv held the stniggling, shivering, 
.shagg^'-haired youth firmly in their grip. 

“What’s your game?” Mr. David ask¬ 
ed as though it was a drawing room 
conv'ersation he was holding, while the 
j)oIice took charge of the fellow. 

“Aw, just a bit of fun, replied the 
\'Outh with a sophistication that belied 
his untidy, unkempt appearance. “I 
might as well come clean. This is the 
first job I’ve pulled alone and in the 
night—purse snatching, I mean. Quite 
a haul up on that terrace. Got five of 

( Tuirnlo «u) 
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Hi las Viljivio 


Some 3-year olds 
catch up so fast, 
you^d think they were 10! 
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Amazing isn’t it? 

Just like our 3-year ' W, 
deposit. It’s caught up i 
with our 10-year deposit 1 ^ 

so that you get a tall \ 

10% interest. What’s really \ 
amazing about this deposit ) Jk 
is that eventually you get ^ 
even more than 10%. 

Quite simply: If you put ^ 
Rs. 1,000 for 3 years at 10% 
you would get Rs.300 as interest. 
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But in State Bank’s 
\ Reinvestment Plan. 

' ' because you earn 

j interest on your deposit 
/ plus interest on interest, 
yyon get as much as Rs.345. 
f''’ This means eventually 
% / you’re getting 11.5% yield. 
j j Now that’s catching up! 

Y' a tip: The longer the deposit 

1 ft period, the faster your money grows. 
I In 7 years it almost doubles. 

\ In 10 years it nearly triples. 

\ Here’s surely one of the fastest 
ways to make your money grow. 
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State Bank 

Security is a warm feeling 
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THE SPRINE FAIR 


A ll children like Ali Baba. So did I 
when I was a small boy. He is still 
one of my favourite characters. 

I had heard the tale from several 
people. Then, one day, I bought a 64- 
page book which told the story in de¬ 
tail. This was the first book I bought 
With my pocket money. 

It was at the Basant (spring) festival. 
That day, father was away. Nobody else 
seemed to be in the mood to go to the 
fair. I had no choice but to accept the 
idea of a dull afternoon at home. 

But just tlien three of my cousins tur¬ 
ned up. The girls were going to the 
fair with their servant. They asked me 
to join them. 

1 was tlirilled. To cap it, mother gave 
me two annas to spend. Two annas, 
now' twelve paise. But that was quite 
a big amount for a child in those days. 
I could eat sweets, buy one or two toys, 
and enjoy myself on a merry-go-round. 

The sen'ant—Chela was his name— 
was 20 or so. He wore a rather odd 
costume — a tennis shirt and a lungi, 
with small gold rings in his ears and 
old, dusty Afghan sandals. He wbs 
good-natured. But he stammered. That 
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made him sound severe at times. 

In half-an-hour we were at tlie fair. 
It was like coming to a field of mustard 
in bloom. For, most of the men and 
boys wore yellow turbans and girls 
yellow dupattas. Wasn't it the colour of 
early spring after the mists of winter? 

Above the gay heads rose the ven¬ 
dor’s staffs. From them hung bunches 
of balloons, bright paper dolls and rat¬ 
tles and other toys. Towering above 
them were the merry-go-roimds. 

Chela kept us away from them. Per¬ 
haps he wanted to save my aunt a few 
pice. Or maybe he feared that we might 
fall off the seats and get hurt. Anyway, 
he took us round the stalls. One of them 
sold shiny clay toys, I was tempted to 
buy one. 

“Why waste money on a toy?” Chela 
remarked. 

1 submitted to his wisdom and walk¬ 
ed beside him in silence. 

As we went about, we came ux>on a 
display of Urdu and Hindi books. The 
man had arranged them on the ground, 
face up, I suggested that we stop there. 
Chela agreed. I glanced at all the titles 
in Urdu, the only language I could read 





then. 

Many of them were interesting. 
But the one that held my attention was 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves”. 
Below the red lettering was a picture 
in xed and green and black. It showed 
Ali Baba sitting half-hidden on a tree. 
Under it stood the thieves, armed and 
fierce-looldng. Their chief, with one 
hand raised, seemed to be on the point 
of ^saying, “Open sesame!” 

"Let us go,” said Chela. 

I could not tear myself away from 
there. For a long moment, I said no¬ 
thing. Then 1 blurted out, “1 want to 


buy that book.” 

‘Why waste money on a book?” 
Chela repeated his wise words. 

I pretended that I had not heard 
him. While he looked at me, 1 picked 
up the book and looked at the price 
printed on the cover. It was eight 
annas. I was nearly frozen. When I had 
recovered a bit, I asked the bookseller 
if he would take six annas. He at once 
said yes. 

This made me feel stupid, for I had 
not a pice more than die two annas 
mother had given me. Perhaps just to 
say something, I added, “What I meant 
was four annas.” 

To which the man said, "Four annas 
will do.” I felt sheepish again. 

"Not four,” I stammered out. "I have 
only two aimas.” 

To my surprise and joy, the man said, 
“Well, you may take it for two annas.” 

("rurv\ Is Ik) 








T he well into which Foolish the Ti<:.er had falloi 
was not very deep. Alter the first shock, FfM)lis]i 
looked ahont him cautiously and manaf^ed to scram¬ 
ble out. But he felt very VERY angry with Sly the 
Fox! Imagine luring him into a well, when he had 
l)een kind and gracious enough to call on him! Well, 
he would have nothing more to do with Sly! Not he! 

‘I’d rather go to the village and make friends with 
the human beings!’ said Foolish to himself. ‘They’re 
a clever lot and they taste delicious! When I get tired 
of lieing friends, I can always eat them up.’ Foolish 
felt very pleased with himself. No one in the forest 
had such brain-waves like he did! Nor did they have 
a speck of originality! 

Foolish roared a little tune as he walked out of the 
forest and came to the open fields. How now! What 
was this? There was Sly the fox tied up to a tree! 
Tied up fast, if you please! What was Sly up to now? 

“Uncle Tiger, Uncle Tiger!’’ cried Sly, as soon as 
he saw Foolish. “Come and untie me, will you?” 

.No, said Foolish, looking him up and down. “You 
pushed me into a well tlie other day. I refuse to have 
anything to do with you!” 

“What well? ’ asked Sly in a puzzled tone. “What’re 
yon talking about?' 

Don t pretend! said Foolish in a thundering voice. 
“Didn’t you shove me into the well, saying it was 
vour new house?’’ 
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“There’s no well near rny house,” 
said Sly. “Til tell you what really hap¬ 
pened, ITnde Tiger. The mud was 
slightly slushy in Imnt of my door, so 
when you jumped, you made a big hole 
there! That’s because you are so strong 
and Sf> big in size! Do you think a lesser 
animal could have done such a wonder¬ 
ful thing?” 

“Ho! is that so?” said Foolish, high¬ 
ly flattered. “Well, I’ll forgive you then! 
But what’re you doing here, all tied 
up?’’ 

Sly looked about him. “The villagers 
want me to marry a beautiful girl,” he 
said in a whisper. “I said I wouldn’t, 
that’s why they’ve tied me up.” 

“I wouldn’t mind inaiTying this girl 
since you don’t seem keen to do it,” 
said Foolish. “I'm told hmnan beings 
cook beautifully. ’ 

“Will you? Oh, will you, indeed?’ 
cried Sly eagerly. “That would be 
marvellous!” 

"But they haven’t asked me,” said 
Foolish, doubtfully. 

“That’s because, they couldn’t dream 
of such honour! ” said Sly, grinning from 
ear to ear. "Untie me and I ll tie you 
up, instead!” 

“\’ery well,' said Foolish, doing just 
as lie was told. 

Sly' tunted to go but turned batk 
again. “I forgot to tell y'on .something. 
Uncle Tiger.” 

“\Miat’s it? ” .said Foolish, impatiently. 

“Human beings are very fond of 
jokes! ” said Siv. “Yonr fatbt'r-in-law 
and brotbers-iii-law are Iwiind to do all 
sorts of cpieer things. You mustn't mind 
that!' 

"Of course, 1 shant! ’ said Foolish in- 
dignaritlv. “^^dlat do yon take me for?” 

'1 only said so, ])e('anse yon haven’t 


anv sense of humour!” said Sly. 

“My sense of humour is far keener 
than yoiu's!” said Foolish. “Now go and 
get lost!” 

“Best of luck!” said Sly and soon 
vanished into the woods. 

JiLst then, the cowherds who had 
tied up the fox arrived. They were 
amazed to find a tiger tied up, instead! 
Thcy’^ began to poke him with sticks. 
“Ha ha ha!” said Foolish, trying to 
laugh. “You’re my brothers-in-law, I 
suppose!” 

The cowherds hit him again. “Ho ho 
ho!” said Foolish, beginning to get 
angry. 

“Funny joke, that!” A cowherd tried 
to cut off his tail. 

“He he he! Are you my'^ father-in- 
law?’ asked Foolish. 

They began beating him in eainest 
now. Angry and disgusted, Foolish 
snapped off the ropes and ran back to 
the forest. 

“What happened. Uncle Tiger?” a.sked 
Sly, eyeing him apprehensively. 
“Where’s yonr bride?” 

“Human Ix-'ings are too fond of 
jokes!” said Foolish angrily. “I think 
I’d rather marry a tigress!” 

• Swapna Dufta 

znz:::: 
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Chela, who had expected the bargain 
to fall through, was active again. 
“Don’t,” he said, “don’t waste money 
on a book. I tell you, your mother will 
be angry when she comes to know of 
it.” His tone had the urgency of a man 
out to stop a bad happening. 

But I had paid the money and was 
hugging the book. 

• O.P. Bhagal 




ARC YOU A riNO-OUTER? 

Find out ways to a hidden traasute at C^nara Bank. 

An exciting maze to help you— 

HIDDEN TREASURE MAZE 


What’s the 
hidden treeuure 
in Canara Bank's 
Balakshema . 
account'? y' 




A (ii(id<>n treasure 
waiting foi you 
to be 14 What'? 




n Because their money 
' will grow bigger and 
bigger m if and could 
pay for you to become 
a doctor or whatever ^ 


Why should you tell 
your parents 
about Canara Bank's 
Vidyanidhi . 

account? 


An S B account 
1^^ of your own 
Wow' 

Exactly like 
mummy or daddy’s 
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Canara Bank's 
minor account? 
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do you put money 
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RED SHOE 


SYNOPSIS 

Five-year-old Rinki, Dr. Karlekar's 
daughter, is kidnapped and apart from the 
police, young Promod and his brother Vivek, 
the Police Inspector’s sons, are also looking 
for her. The day Rinki is kidnapped, Promod is 
nearly run over by a white ear. Angry, as he 
walks through the park, he kicks a red shoe 
into a bush. Later, when he hears of Rinki’s 
kidnapping, he remembers the shoe and goes 
back in the dark to look for it: he finds it in the 
nick of time, for, he is shocked to see Chandu 
Ram, the ever smiling hospital compounder, 
also looking for something in the park at that 
hour. 

Dr. and Mrs. Karlekar’s agony worsens 
when Inspector Senapati asks them not to 
panic if they receive a ransom note. 

Promod. determined to find the little girl, 
cuts his knee with a stone so that he can go to 
the hospital to meet Chandu Ram. As Chandu 
Ram bandages his knee, Promod turns the topic 
of their conversation to the kidnapping. 
Chandu Ram pulls him up for reading ‘too many 

detective novels'—but Promod has noticed his 
changing expression. Instead of going back 
home, Promod and Vivek follow Chandu Ram 
round the hospital. He goes to the garages and 
opens the back gate, but doesn’t go out himself. 

Looking round in the dark garages, Promod 
finds a tin of white paint, bought in the local 
hardware shop. He decides to go to Vilayathi 
Sinha & Sons shop. But as they step out, 
Promod bumpS into Dr. Kochupillai, who is as 
surprised to see the boys there as they are to 
see him. Flustered. Dr. Kochupillai offers to 
drop them home. The boys have no choice but 
to go along. On the way. Dr. Kochupillai tells 
them how his brother’s car has been stolen and 
as their father. Inspector Senapati, has just 
informed him, has been found again. 

At home, after lunch, Promod wonders 
aloud to Vivek, about Dr. Kochupillai's strange 
reaction when he met them near the garage. 
They were far away from the main gate, so how 
could Dr. Kochupillai have seen them either? 
Unless he himself had entered from the back 
gate. Had Chandu Ram opened it for him?. . 

6^ ILAIYATHI SINHA & SONS’ 

^ was one of the oldest shops in 
the town. Its owner, popularly called 
Vilhi, was known to every one, as invari¬ 
ably once a month, he was hauled up 
for drunken behaviour! At the police 
station he would break into loud, pite¬ 
ous sobs, and swear he would never 
again touch a drop of liquor. And Mr. 
Senapati would keep him in the lockup 
for a niglit and send him home in the 
morning. 

On seeing Promod and Viv^ek, Villu's 
face broke into a wide smile. “Chote 

Sahibs, Chote Sahibs! What brings you 
here to my humble shop? Welcome, 
welcome.’* 

Promod liked Villu. There was some¬ 
thing honest and straightforward about 
this man. He said jocularly, “We were 
passing by, so we thought why not call 
on Villu!” 

The man looked overwhelmed. “To¬ 
day God has smiled on me. Welcome. 
Welcome. Hey, Mohan.. . . you good- 
for-nothing, get some cold orinks. Sit 
down, please sit down.” 

“Thimk you, Villu, but we re in a bur- 




ry, we 11 have it sometime later. How’s 
your business these days?” 

Villu’s face fell. “Very bad, very bad. 
Very few customers. Hardly two or 
three a day.” 

"Oh! Then you must be remember¬ 
ing all of them?” Promod asked, his hope 
rising. 

"Nobody of importance comes to me. 
Why should I remember?” Villu said 
sadly. “Yes. . the other day they came 
from the hospital. After that no one!” 

“From the hospital? For paint? What 
did they buy?” Promod’s yoice was 
breathless. “White paint?” 

"Yes, white it was. For the ambul¬ 
ance, they said.” 

“Who came, Villu?” Promod prod¬ 
ded him. “Dr. Karlekai?” 

"No, no. Poor man. Didn’t you know? 
His daughter is missing. It was the other 
doctor.... What’s his name? There was 
another man also with him.” 

Promod felt as if his heart had stop¬ 
ped beating. So it was Dr. Kochupillai 
who had lx)iight the paint! The other 
man might have been his brother. They 
must have repainted their own car! 

"Villu, it’s getting late. We’ll come 
some other time,” said Promod and shot 
out of the shop with Vivek at his heels. 

Villu suddenly remembered that the 
doctor had asked him not to mention 
his visit to anyone. For a moment he 
went pale. Why it’s only the Police 
Sahib’s sons,’ he reassured himself. 

Promod and Vivek ran out of the ba¬ 
zaar. “Dods.” Vivek panted, ‘Tm 

scared.” 

"Shut up!” said Promod, crossly, “Ive 
almost solved the mystery. There’s only 
one last bit! Come on, we’ll now go to 
the railway station and wait for Dr. 
Kochupillai’s brother.” 

When the train steamed in, there was 
such hustle and bustle that the two boys 


found themselves being pushed from all 
sides. How are we going to recognize 
Dr. Kochupillai’s brother?’ wandered 
Promod. ‘Of coinse, it would be easy; 
Dr. Kochupillai himself would be there 
to receive nim. We must not allow our¬ 
selves to be noticed.’ 

Promod suddenly dragged Vivek be¬ 
hind a kiosk. "Couldn’t you see? That 
is Dr. Kochupillai’s brother! They look 
so much alike. There can be no mis¬ 
take. I’m going to keep an eye on him.” 

Promod watched the man as he paced 
up and down, pausing now and then 
looking at his watch. Apparently, he 
was restless. His eyes kept flitting ner- 
voasly all around the station. He had 
a black brief-case in his hand. Nothing 
else. 

At the sight of Dr. Kochupillai he 
sighed with relief. "There you are! 
Vhat happened? I was about to start 
for your place. But you said we have 
an appointment with the Police Ins¬ 
pector. Let’s get over with it quick.” 

"Yes,” Dr. Kochupillai whispered, 
"we better meet him strai^tway. Your 
car has been found,” 

Beyond that Promod could not hear 
their conversation. "Let’s follow them, 
Vivu,” he told his brother. 

At the car park they saw them disap¬ 
pear into a car. It was the doctor’s car. 
Suddenly, Promod stifi^ened. They were 
going back to the station! As they pass¬ 
ed by, Promod overheard Dr. Kochu¬ 
pillai. “Come, tliey’ve opened a new 
eating place in the station. Let’s try 
it. I believe the food is nice.” 

The man at the counter said brus¬ 
quely, “Luggage not allowed inside 
There is such a rush.” 

“This is only a brief-case,” shouted 
the doctors brother, angrily. 

“You can leave it here, sir. It’s safe. 
Please keep this token. You can claim 



>'our brief-case when voti go out.” 

Dr. Kochupillai said, “Let it be, it’s 
quite safe.’’ 

The man handed the token and took 
hold of the brief-case. “Number thirty- 
seven,” he said loudly. 

“That brief-case, Vivu, said Promod 
to liis brother, “we must get it. There 
may be some clue which will give away 
the game.” 

Suddenly his eyes brightened. “Let 
me tiy a trick. Those tokens the man 
gives are almost like platform tickets. 
I’m sure he has no time to scrutinize 
each and ever\’ ticket. Iax>k, he doesn’t 
bother at all to see either the person or 
the ticket!” 

Promod made his way to the counter. 
He pressed against tbe crowd and said, 
“Thirty-seven,” and gave the man his 
platform ticket! “Thirty.... thirty-five 

.here’s thirty-seven!” the man said, 
before he handed the brief-case to 
Promod. 


The boys shot out of the station, then 
on to the road, running as hard as they 
could. They ran and ran till they reach¬ 
ed the safety of the park. Stumbling into 
a dark shade, they waited to see if any¬ 
one was coming. Promod then opened 
the brief-case. Luckily, it was not lock¬ 
ed! 

Promod gave a strangulated cry. Even 
Vivek was dumbstruck. For, inside the 
brief-case was a red shoe, like the one 
they retrieved from the park! 

“They have kidnapped Rinki! We’ve 
got them, Vivu! We’ve got them!” His 
eyes then fell on a letter. Holding his 
torch, Promod read in a trembling voice: 
Dearest Shanta, 

I have made all arrangements to take 
you out of that hell. My loved one, I 
have found your daughter. God has de¬ 
livered her to me. When I saw those 
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eyes, those soft curls, that sweet mouth, 
I knew she is yours. It had to be! You 
have passed all your life in agony. Now 
I am giving you what your heart desires. 
My Shanta will now smile! Aren’t you 
happy? 

If I have sinned, then God is my wit¬ 
ness, for it has been a greater sin to 
watch your suffer. I shall soon return 
from India, with your precious posses¬ 
sion. 

Yours forever 
Raman 

The address was that of a mental 
asylum in the U.S.A. 

★ 

Mr. Senapati stared at the men seat¬ 
ed before him. Mr. Raman Kochupillai 
had no tears in his eyes, but it seemed, 
deep inside he was weeping copiously. 

When Mr. Senapati spoke, his voice 
was stem but also sad. “Mr. Kochu¬ 


pillai, you’ve done something that even 
God will fail to understand. And you. 
Dr. Kochupillai, you assisted him in his 
madness!” Suddenly a fiuy broke in his 
heart. “And you, Chandu Ram, how 
much did they pay you for this crime? 
How much?” 

Mr. Senapati was quiet for a moment. 

Youve all planned it out so meticul¬ 
ously. It was cold-blooded and calculat¬ 
ed. Mr. Kochupillai, Dr. Karlckar and 
his wife are a unique couple who have 
built up a home with infinite love, Mrs, 
Karlekar has a handicap, and to her, 
this beautiful child is a gift of God. And 
you wanted to deprive her of her child? 
The Devil himself would have been 
kinder!” 

Suddenly he saw his two sons. “Pro- 
mod, Vivekf” he called out. “See these 
two boys. They were humane enough 
to go and search for the criminals them¬ 
selves! I’ve heard their story. It seems 
like a fairy tale to me.” Mr. Senapati 
patted Promod on his head and said 
very affectionately, “Thank you, son.” 

To Promod this was the biggest 
award. He merely asked, “When will 
they bring Rinki borne?” 

“She’s on her way home. Our men 
have gone to Bombay to bring her back. 
She’ll be here by tomorrow. Now go in¬ 
side, son. You’ve had a tiring day.” 

Mrs. Senapati looked at her sons 
sharply. “So you were upto your tricks, 
eh? Listen, I forbid both of you from 
doing anything like this in future. You, 
Promod, aren’t you ashamed, leading 
your little brother into such dangers? 
How did you find out, anyway?” 

Promod was grinning, though his 
body was aching all over, “It all began 
with a red shoe.. mum. . ” he mumbled 
sleepily. 

# Suroopa Mukh«r|M 

(Concluded) 
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T his is a tiue story with only a little 
exaggeration, about the experien¬ 
ces of two new hands at shikar. My 
uncle, all of 85 kilograms in weight... 
almost as wide as he was tall and hLs 
friend, who could have been his twin. 
Two of the jolliest, happy-go-lucky 
people I have ever seen. Though now 
73 years old, at the time this incident 
took place, they were both in their late 

twenties, and both bachelors. 

they still me! To avoid hurt feelings, I 
shall refer to them as Mr. Khan and 
Mr. Ahmad respectively. 

In those days when hunting tiger 
was not prohibited, and ‘machaans' 
and elephants were still in vogue, 
these two gentlemen were invited 
to their very first shikar trip. The 
hosts were organising a ‘haanka’. A 
—:—!— - ’-zsszrrr^-m -^^ 


large group of people, ^e pots and 
pans beateis or ‘haanka-wallahs’, 
formed a kind of semi-circle around the 
area of the forest in which the tiger 
was believed to be hiding. Near the 
centie of the semi-circle a machaan 
lodged the hunters. The drum-beaters 
moved together towards the machaan, 
making as much noise as they could, 
and tightened the circle as they went. 
Trying to run away from die beaters, 
the tiger was bound to pass close under 
the machaan, giving the shikaris their 
chance to shoot him. 

Our two friends, being gentlemen of 
leisure, took their own sweet time get¬ 
ting ready. As a result, they were late. 
When they arrived at the dak bunglow 
where they were to meet their host, they 
found that he had already left for the 






















forest. He had left word, however, that 
they were to be escorted to the site as 
soon as they arrived. An elephant and 
its mahout had been left behind for the 
puipose. 

With a heave-ho, the two over¬ 
weights scrambled ‘on board’. Mr. 
Ahmad, an avid ‘paan’ chewer, carried 
his paan-daan’ around with him all the 
time. This occasion was no exception. 
In the highest of spirits, the twins made 
their swaying, joking, laughing way 
towards the site. 

When still some distance away, they 
could hear the shouting and beating of 
pots and pans that signified that the 
l>cat was under way. They were late. 
The host, having waited for them yet 
again, had finally made his way to the 
machaan, and his elephant had returned 
lo await him on the outskirts of the 
forest, as was the custom. 

Since it was their first shikar trip 
ever, our two heroes were all too keen 
to paiticipatc in everything and to miss 
no part of the fun. “Take us to the 
inachaan,” ordered Mr. Khan. 

“But, sahib, the haanka is already 
under way. It would be dangerous to 
enter the forest now. We might be 
attacked. ’ 

“Shut up, you fool. Who’s going to 
attack us? Just now the haanka-wallahs 
are still far off. We will reach the 
machaan before they get close," said 
Mr. Ahmad. For now, the two friends 
had been affected bv the aura of adven- 
ture that prevailed. 

As they watched, a herd of spotted 
deer flew past as if on winged feet, 
frightened by the noise made by the 
beaters. A couple of rabbits sc*uttled 
away, followed by four jackals. Close 
on their heels, another herd of deer ran 
past. The sight of such a lot of wild life 


set fire to the imagination of oin two 
heroes. Their dorinant spirit of adven¬ 
ture gave a shuddering sigh and awoke. 
The two felt equal to any creature the 
heavens threw their way. 

“Yes, we must reach the machaan 
before the tiger appears. We have to 
watch him being shot,” they announced^ 
to the reluctant maliout. 

Mr. Ahmad put a fresh ‘paan’ in his 
mouth and looked at the poor. man:: 
threateningly. The mahout, ^raid that 
the two sahibs might take offence if he 
refused outright, asked for the Oth^r 
elejDhant to accompany his into* the 
forest. He said he would be afraid to 
come back all by himself once he had 
left the sahibs. 

Permission was granted him. In fact, 
the two sahibs, with fire in their veins, 
decided that it would be more fun if 
each of them went on a. different ele¬ 
phant since both were going into the 
forest anyway. By the time the two 
elephants were made to sit and the 
transfer was made, the beaters had 
reached quite close to the machaan. Mr. 
Ahmad having been put aboard the 
second elephant, paan-daan' and all, the 
party set off on its way. 

They had almost reached their des¬ 
tination when Mr. Khan spied the tiger 
crouching under a bush. The excited 
mail made such a noise trying to show 
his friend where it was that the ele- 
jrhants grew restive and nervous. And 
even the already enraged tiger took 
offence. M^ith a mighty roar he leapt ' 

towards .Mr. Ahmad’s elephant. The 
elephant trumpeted and went berserk. , 
The mahout slid off and landed with a 
thud on the ground. In the confusion, 
Mr. Khan’s elephant also took to its 
heels, in spite of all tire efforts q£ the f 
mahout to get it under control. So, the f' 



two gentlemen were carried off, shout¬ 
ing and cursing, doing their best to keep 
their balance on the terror-crazed ele¬ 
phants that were buffeting and rocking 
like two out-size jelhes. 

The two soon lost sight of.each other 
as the animals went their different way. 
Mr. Khan, sure that he would soon be 
trampled to death if he fell off, looked 
round for some way to save himself. 
Just ahead, he saw a rather low branch 
hanging over the path they would take. 
Marking time carefully, he just mana¬ 
ged to grab it as his elephant passed 
underneath. Sweating profusely after 
much effort, he managed to pull him¬ 
self up on the tree. Keeping a wary eye 
for signs of the tiger, he began to won¬ 
der aloud what had become of his 
friend. 

‘That fat fool must have got himself 
killed,’ he concluded. ‘Trust him to 
meet such a fate, the fat-headed fool. 
He and his paan-daan!’ And so on went 
his soliloquy, including in his curses the 
elephants, the mahouts, the tiger, and 
even the host. The jungle around 
remained unresponsive and quiet. Even 
the noise made by the haanka-wallahs 
had died down. He might have been all 
alone. As this realization dawned on 
him, his cursing grew softer and less 
vehement. He began to feel uneasy. 
Twinges of fear pricked at his mind. 
How was he to get home? He certainly 
could not walk, not while there were 
chances of the tiger still being around. 
What was he to do? 

He was still wondering, when he 
became aware of a rustling right behind 
him. It was accompanied by a funny, 
stifled sound. And it was coming from 
the tree on which he sat! He felt his 
hair rise on end. Goose-pimples prick¬ 
led all over him. He remembered hear¬ 
ing that tigers could climb trees. He 











































































































was so scared he even forgot to curse. 
He contemplated slipping off the tree 
and running for his life. A sound like a 
sob broke from his frightened throat. 

Then the silence around was broken 
by a roar. He nearly jumped out of his 

skin. He looked round.to see 

his friend Mr. Ahmad, complete with 
paan-daan’, sitting on another branch 

of the same tree. That explained the 
‘tiger on the tree! And that worthy 
gentleman was guffawing for all he was 
worth. 

When their individual curses had 
given way to more coherent speech, 
they disc-overed that each had adopted 
the same method in order to get off 
their respective elephants. And they 
had both chosen the same tree. 

“When the tree shook under your 
cKilossal weight, I thought the tiger had 
arrived to keep me company. I thought 
you were dead, thougli of course, that 
would have been too good an end for 
you. You were bom to be hanged!” 
exclaimed Mr. Ahmad. He received a 
hearty curse for his contribution. 

“What made you stay quiet after you 
had found out that the tiger was really 
me?” enquired the disgruntled Mr. 
Khan who was ashamed of the fact 
tliat his friend would have seen how 
scared he had been, “You could have 
put my apprehensions to rest.” 

“Well, that can really be discussed 
later,” said the more practical Mr. 
Ahmad, taking a ‘paan’ out of his mira¬ 
culously saved ‘paan-daan’ and putting 
it into his mouth. “What we must de¬ 
cide now is how do we get out of here.” 

“It was your stupid fault. If you 
hadn’t insisted on being taken to the 
machaan like the fool you are, none of 
this would have happened!” shouted 
Mr. Khan. This accusation was follow¬ 


ed by another hearty round of curs¬ 
ing. When both worthies were out of 
breath, they realised that they were 
being searched for. Voices could be 
heard calling, “Sahib, sahib, Ahmad 
Sahib, aap kahaan hai? Khan Sahib!” 
It appeared that the haanka was over, 
the tiger having got away. A search 
party was out looking for the two 
prodigals. 

Two stentorian voices called out: 
“Hum yahaan hain.” Two fat hands 
waved to the party, two fat bodies 
slid down the tree, and our friends ran 
out into the open. They were rescued by 
their host and taken home, none the 
worse for their adventure. But if either 
is now invited for a shikar trip, he 
touches his ears and shakes his head. 
Never again. This was one case where 
once was enough. No more shooting 
parties for these two friends, 

Ariba All Shah 
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Cycling Round the World 



I T was a fine sunny afternoon. Slumped in 
the curve of an ea.sy cliair, Euclide Pre- 
•senzini felt an itch to jfcl on to his cycle. 
Ho had found a love for cycling when he was 
a lad of mere .six. Some friends had put 
liiiii on a tottering, nnstcad)’ cycle, kept him 
on tiie scat while they clutched the carrier of 
the c\(‘le to maintain the balance, and shout- 
fid to him to press the pedals alternately 
with his legs. It was exciting, hazardous. He 
clung on, gritting his t(;eth wliile all sorts of 
advices emanated from his friends: “Don’t 
arch yonr back, von fool!” shouted one boy. 
“Sit ram-rod straight,” barked another. It 
was tumble, nimble, as Prc'seiizini continued 
to fight against gravity, while pedalling. 7’hc 
first half hour was near torture. The fear of 
falling and hurting himself made him go 
slow. However, the cxciteinent of cvcling 
.soon overcame his fear. He felt on top of 
th(‘ Morld viieii he could c'\ele on his own. 
with the* wind nistling tlirough his thick hair, 
with tlif‘ trees rushing hack as he sped along 
fasten' and fa.sler. 

riycling thus hocanie his first love. 

He spent all his .spare lime riding his cy¬ 
cle, .straining his way nji .stcc'p slopes, just to 
enjov the dehght of cycling down, with the 
Icigs plopped up on the cross bar, one hand 
waving freel) while the other arm rested on 
the brakes, ready to press down in case of 
need. It was fun, racing with friends, a.ssert- 
ing his superiorils'. It was a challenge to 
ricle, both hands oil the handlebar. Pre.seii- 
zini tried all sorts of aerobatics, had a few 
tumbles wnth the rc*.sultant hmises and arm- 
in-sling, Imt no mishap could turn liim awav 
from his love. 

Came the First World V^’al^ and Presenzmi 
enli.sted in the Bc'rsiglieie, a rcigiment form- 
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ed of t'lile c\’cl<' soldivrs of die Italian Army. 
Ili.s rogiinrnf wa.'v postod at the Albanian 
front. The evelr regiment caused nuieh ha 
V'oc and destuietion to the eneinv rankN 
Spinning, a\v'a\ nienil\ on then e\eles, tliev 
would eur\e and auh a>ul turn and twist 
witii c'fiortless ease*, ehidt' the snipers fire 
Tnaua'4e to hurl hand grenades bom elcjse 
<|narl('is, 'I lie c'\ele legiinent \\,ts something 
miK|ne in warlate. sometlimg exelnsuelv 
Italian, hresen/.mi lived dangeronsl\, hut 
en)o\ed the ehallenge. The Ixmd that linkf'd 
him with the evele hc'eame strong, firm 
inde.strnetihle. 

Mairiage, chddreii ag<- did not daiii|)en 
Ins love for the eveUs flis wife often teased 
him "Yon love llie evele moic' than von love' 
me. I’ri'sen/.ini, with a gc'iitle grin, silenei'd 
her “All 1 hove \ou deal lint 1 love my 
evele. too, he would, when in .1 mood to 
talk, ofh'r an c'xensi' to his wile. 

IJis ehildien, too. realised how rniieh tiu'ii 
lather loved Ins hievele lie would melieiil- 
onslv i lean it even morning, oil tlu' |)arls, 
jiolish the handlebar ,tnd the bell, ti'jhlf'ij all 
loose screws, and IIk'ii stand and admiri' ins 
velneh'. inter or snimner, he would go rid¬ 
ing to otiiee On holidav s. he would iide oil 
to distant places and evplore ik'vv routes, or 
bask III tin' sun. King in some remote' forest 
area or ]sark his ('\ele h\ the' sule' o( a stieain 
and take a plunge in the eooi waters. Life 
olhitel its ehoee'st gilts to Ku'se'u/.im when 
he- we'iit out on his evele 

Vg<' did not reduee Ins passion lor eveling. 
< \cling lu'lped him make irieiuls with his 
ehililren. I.atc'i, it helpeil him sliau' the' jov 
of eveling with Ins grand ehildie'ii. He tainght 
them how to neh'. Ih' thrilled thenr with 
(all's ol Ins I’vploils dm mg the' W orld War. 
He' laee'd with thi'iu When hi' won. In' put 
Ins thumb nj> moeke'd them lor li'tting him 
win Wilt'll lit' lost, hi' eln't'ied tlii' vvimn'r, 
el.ipped Ins hands, t'uconiagi'tl tlit' winner 
lo be'eome d'c-ply involved with the evele. 

Thai line snimy day. an itlt'a eaine to I’re- 


senzini. It w'as a fantastic idea. He tried to 
forget it. Blit the idea eame back, again and 
again. He conJd not get over it. He examin¬ 
ed it C'ioselv. 'I here was nothing in the idea 
tliat looked iinpossihle to achieve. He could 
evele round tiu' world! It wonicl he exciting, 
ft w’onld hel]) him st't' the w'orlcl without 
spending innc'h monev. He eoulcl get the 
support of .some hig eompanies to sponsor 
the trip. He sat there, turning the idea in his 
mind, examining it earefiillv, gc'tting convinc¬ 
ed that he c'onld c'vcli’ riunid the world. He 
sinih'd to himself. His wife might trv to dis¬ 
suade Inni. ‘AVhu do von think von are? 
You re (kS this vc'ar. Its time lo sit hac'k and 
spend till' last vears at home. Not the' time' 
to c\v le loiiiul the C.'LOBE. His children 
jiiiglit stall' at him and miitti'r. “'Hiat is like' 
Papa. He ('<m ni'ver get ovc'r his crush For 
t'vi'ling ' His grand eliildren. however, might 
(lap and elii'er him and even ask, “Can we 
go with von?" 

W ill'll he told Ins lamiK that he proposed 
lo go eveling round the world, there was a 
Imslied silenie, lollowi'd hv all sorts ol jileas 
to dissnaili' liim trom tlie hazardous aclven- 
lure But tlieir [ileas did not have aiiv efiecl. 
J’reseiiziiii amiouneed his deiisiou to go evel 
ing round tlii' vvorlil. 'I'he members of the 
familv exi'liaiigi'd glances Kven grandma 
Pii'si'nzim noddl'd her head, and said quiet- 
1 \ 'A 011 won t listen, (io ahead. But take 
care of voiirsell.’ 

.Mi'tic'ulonslv Presenzini prepared his route. 
He decided to go to Switzerland, West (Cer- 
nianv. Holland, and Britain. From London 
In' would flv to the U.S.A., visit Canada, 
.Mexico, and other Latin American coniitries. 
P’rom the I'.S.A. he dec-ided to flv to Japan, 
evele through Taiwan and Tliailand on to 
India. He had hopes of cycling tlucnigh 
(liina and Russia, too. But when lie sought 
permission to enter these c'oimtries, lie ran 
into trouble. 'Flic permission was not fortli- 
eomiiig. So, reluctantlv', he droppc'cl the two 
eoimlries from his grand evele lour. 



He got some monetary help from some 
companies. He equipped himself for the trip. 
Il(' careiully chose the limited number of 
articles he would cany with him on his trip. 
He rolled up his clothes in his bedding, and 
cf)llc(‘ted his soap, brushes, and shaving kit 
in a travel bag. 

He thtMi secnrc’d the maps of the coun¬ 
tries through which he would cycle, lie did 
not bother to pick up other European Ian 
guages nr anv of the languages of the Asian 
or .Arabian eonutries which he would cross. 
He knew oiiK two English words: (.'OFFEE 
and MILK! He was confident ni getting his 
wav with the hel]> oi gestures. 

He set out from his home in Are/zo Pro- 
vincr (Notlicni Itab) in July last vear. He 
kej)l to his schedule. Hi- cvcled, on an aver 
age. .50 km a da\. He received friendb vvel 
come everv where. W'heuever he halted, he 
moved to the local club or newspaper offiti' 
to tell his tale and to mu.sU'i some help His 
account mvariablv won him friends, lb* was 
ofh'i'cd aec-ommodation food, and finaneial 
help b\ main strangeis vvlieievi'r lit' halted. 
“Tlu' vvoild is one big familv. he thought 
,ts he eontmiied through Euiope reaeiu'd 
llritam, toured the Island kingdom, and flew 
to the I'.S.A. He had cvcled ovei hills and 
dales, run into blizzards, spt'ut nights out m 
the open, even faced hoodlums in New York. 
The ruffians, who tried to clamp him down, 
got moil' tlian they had bargained for. The 
lithe, agile Pre.senzini, who had retained 
much of the fighting skill ht' had actpiired 
during his CN’cle Regiment days, hit back with 
the evcle ebain. making them scatter in dif 
ferent directions. 

He flew from the F.S.A, to japan 

In the land of the Rising Sun, he found 
the first taste of the (Jrieut. fie watehed the 
Ikebana arrangements in rokv'o w'eiit to a 
.session W'ith tbi' Ccishas in a local town, got 
heads with tht' incenst' and charm of the new 
world. At Hong Kong, he got a glimpse of 
the (diinese mainland. How he wished he 


could cycle through China, too. 

At Bangkok, he had trouble. Some rogires 
tried to waylay him on a deserted road. But 
be w'as more than a match for them when 
they tried to depriv'e him of his cash luid. few 
jjosse.s.sions. He hit back writli such .strength 
and ferocity that the men ran for Uieir live.s. 

Delhi W'as bright and sunny, though there 
was a nip in the air, w’lit'ii Pre.senzini rolled 
into tiu' capital riding his eyc'le on Decem¬ 
ber 29. There was no .sign of any wearine.ss 
on his fat'e, no indication of the long dis¬ 
tances lie bad travelled. Agile, .smiling, be 
looked mneb vonnger than his 68 years. He 
talked about bis love for eyeling. He laugh¬ 
ed about the dangers be bad faeeil. He, en¬ 
umerated the aniu.sing and oflbeat experien¬ 
ces lu' batl bad during his t'xolic jouniev' 
llLioiigb diverse lands. With pride, he con¬ 
fided that be had won about 2.50 tropliies at 
v'arious eyeling contests in Italy. He confided 
that lit was moving on a ‘.shoe-string bud- 
'.^el’. Tilt' pt'ople. bv' and large, were helpful. 
Langiiagt' did not stand in the way of his 
progu'ss. In alino.st everv major towai where 
be baht'd. be could find someone who knew 
some Italian. In Dellii be bud no problem 
in getting the sendees of a gotid inteipreter. 

He got a glinijvst' of tlu* capital city, saw 
and admired (lie shopping centre at (k»n- 
iiangbt Place, eveled round tlu' Seeietariat 
complex, down Bajpatli, admiring the eran- 
denr and beautv of the scenery, fflien be .set 
tint on bis evcle. w'aving to a clieering crtiwd, 
.slfiontiug “I’ll ctime back alter twelve years 
when I atn eighty. I’ll come riding by ('veh'. 
Then I hopt' to cover a mneli longer distance. 
Much more than my 4(),0fX) kilometres of tins 
trip.” 

Tlie buoyant cheerful fri'est'iizini is right 
now c\cling bis wav ihrtmgb West Asia and 
Africa back to Italv'. He is old in age, but 
young in spirits. Tlie wtirld can do well with 
such ‘young int'ii 

R. K. Murthi 
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THE CRICKET SCENE 



I NDIA has won thr six-Tcst Cricket senes 
against England b\ a one-nil lead. The vcrv 
first Test at Bomba\' had ended in victory for 
India, vvhih* the rest of the Te.sts were all 
drawn. 

India has the largest nnniber of cricket 
lovers in the world. The \’ast Indian crowds 
that thronged the Test venues were a real 
inspiration for mans' great plasers at differ¬ 
ent times. Rut, this was a series most enthu¬ 
siasts of the game woidd rather forget! It not 
ojilv did not contribute to the popularity of 
the game, but must have prejucliced many 
a mind against the was' in svhich Tests are 
played nosv. ‘Playing safe’ has become the 
in-thing. and genuine cricket is the casualty. 

\fter Bombay. India had a more than even 
chance of scoring a victors at Calcutta. But 
Casa.skar cho.se t ) plav .sate. Madras and 
K.uipur offered verv little in terms of keen 


VICTORY 
TO INOIA 

competition and good cricket, except for some 
brilliant jiioces of batting, especially by 
Viswanath who staged a welcome return to 
form. 

India went to Madras with three changes 
in the side, Srikanth, Patil and Yadav yield¬ 
ing place to Pronab Roy of West Bengal, 
A.shok Malhotra of Haryana, and Copal 
Sharma of U.P. 

Fletcher svho svon the toss for the fouith 
time m .succession, elected to field. The deci- 

Lejt: Underwood departs after being caught by 

Kirmani off Kapil Dev, in the Madras Test. Below: 

Fletcher bowled by Kapil Dev, in the Kanpur Test. 
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sion must have been based on the fact that 
Chepauk used to be the fastest wicket in 
India. But, as later events proved, enough 
Jiad been done b)’ those in charge of things 
to belie the reputation. The pitch was as 
dull as any. Though Gavaskar (25) and debu¬ 
tant Pronab Roy (6) fell cheaply, Vengsarkar 
ripped the bowling to pieces to reach 71 when 
he was hit b\’ a ball and had to retire. Viswa- 
nath, who had joined V^engsarkar at the fall of 
Gavaskar, seemed at first to be content to 
plav second fiddle to the )'(>unger man. But 
not for long. He soon regained his touch and 
then there was no stopping him. lie produced 
all that was in his armoury to delight the 
knowledgeable Madras crowd. Ya.shpal 
.Sharma, who came in place of Vengsarkar, 
also batted beautifully to score 140. 

Viswanath who, despite the catcalls of some 
cynics, is .still the best bat India has, raced 


his way to his highest Test innings, a grand 
222, one run more than the superb effort of 
his captain a couple of years back. Viswa- 
nath’s innings was the highest by an Indian 
against England. He just missed the highest 
innings by an Indian against any country, 
235, compiled by Vijay Hazare against New 
Zealand way back in 1955-56. 

The third wicket partnership of 415, in 
which Viswanath figured together with Veng¬ 
sarkar and Yashpal Sharma, was also the 
highest for India. 

The Indian innings came to an end when 
Gavaskar chose to declare at 481 for four. 
The total was also aided by several .spoiled 
chanc'cs. Paul Allot, who conceded 135 runs 
without a wicket, was the worst sufferer. 

The hero of England’s first innings was 


fVhile trying to square-cut, Gooch is howled by Dosht, in the Kanpur Test. (Photos courtesy: Indian Express) 
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Graham Gooch, who scored a valuable 127. 
It w'as a confidtjut knock. Though chance.s of 
a follow-on stared England in the face for 
some time, the disa.ster was averted by Gower 
(64) and th(‘ inimitable Botham (52). 

By the time the visitors were all out at 
.328, the fate of the Test had been .sealed. 
India’s second iiinings score of 160 for 3 was 
of academic interest. Pronab Roy, of course, 
iinpiov('d on his fir.st innings effort bv .scoring 
60. 

After watching the results of Bangalore, 
l)(*lhi, (Calcutta, and Madras Te.sts, no one 
had high hopes of a victoiy at Kanpur even 
though it has always Ix'en a batsman's para¬ 
dise. (iasaskar lost the toss for the fifth time. 
In a rnateb played by bad wc*ather and slow 
over-rate, Paigland d('elared their first innings 
at 378 for nine at the fag end of the third 
day. 'rh(* out.standing feature of the innings 
was a swa.shbuc‘kling 142 b\' that great all- 
rounder, Ian Botham. Botham was let off 
twk't' in the early j)art of the innings and 
naturally he made good use of the fielding 
lapst's. 

T1k‘ Kanpur Test, in effect, petered to a 
competition betwec'ii Ian Botham and Kapil 
Dev for the Man of the Series award. Given 
the Ix'st of conditions, Kapil proved that he 
was capable of rising to the occa.sion. His 
electrifs'ing 116 was punctuated by .several 
hits to the far corners of the ground. By the 
time he was 75. he had enough points to grab 
the award, but he continued the race to get 
his cenlurs. .\ided also b\ a scintillating 74 
l)\ N’iswanath, India proceeded to 377 for 
seven b\ stumps on the fifth and final day. 

The sericSi n*lrnrall\ produced tall scores 
Wf mans lif^imK'n. Bin cott made the highe.st 
aggn'gate in-^lS^ts In any batsman overtaking 


the 8032 mark set by Sir Garfield. Viswanath, 
who had not been among runs for some time, 
showed a vi'elcome return to fonn. 

The series did not contribute much in terms 
of the spirit of the game. The pi'eparation of 
the pitches designed to aid the batsmen and 
the negative approach to the game by the 
rival captains robbed the scries of its charm. 
None could be described as the ‘find’ of the 
series, though there are indications that given 
proper training and chances, Srikanth can 
be a good ojiening batsman. Though Ashok 
Malhotra and Gopal Sharma were cap|>ed, 
the\’ did not get any real chances to show 
their mettle. 

The unsung heroes ol the series were, 
undoubtedh , the bowlers who had to sweat 
and toil in totalK unfavourable conditions. 
Such a series should be a nightmare for ans' 
bowler, not to speak of an\ new cap. The 
disjiroportionate empha.sis on the perfor¬ 
mance of the batsmen and the tendency to 
‘pla\' safe’ can do great harm to the game. 

rhe series, howevi'r, was not totally 
devoid of interest. One welcome sign was 
India’s triumph at the one-dav internationals, 
a department where India had not done well 
earlier. After losing the first match at 
Ahinedabad bv five wickets, the hosts won 
the second at jullunder b) six wickets, and 
tht‘ third at Cuttack bv five wickets. Before 
th(' current series, India had plaved 25 one- 
tla\' internationals and won onh' four. 

Ciasaskar has onc-e again been chosen to 
lead India during the coming summer tour 
of England. Cricket lovers hope that he will 
adopt a more positive approai'h to the game 
during the coming months. 


Radhakrishnan 



'Man of the Series' 



Kapil Dev receiving the Thums Up 'Man of the 
Series’ Trophy from Mr. K.G. Dhurandhar, Presi¬ 
dent of Parle Exports Private Ltd. 


T N the closest finjsli so far, Kapil Dev 
blasted his wav to the Thums Up ’Man 
of the Series’ title. Kapil tallied 44 points 
for the series—just one jjoiut ahead of Ian 
Botham. 

It was a hat-trick of victories for Kapil, 
who had won the same title in the home 
series against Australia and Pakistan. 

Kapil went into the Kanpur Test with 36 
points to Botham’s 34. But on the third dav. 
Botham hit a blistering 142 and clean bowl¬ 
ed Pronab Bo\ to race up 6) 13 points. And 
even though Kapil picked up two wickets, 
it seemed that Botham had t.ie title in his 
bag. 

Kapil came to the wicket on the final day 


5 points behind Botham. Nothing le.ss than a 
century would make him ‘Man of the Sericfi. 
And since Kapil had not hit a test century 
since 1979. no one gave him much of a 
chance. 

But Kapil chose just this occasion to hit 
up his second test centurv. And with a flurry 
of boiindaric's. he racf'd to the ‘Man of the 
Series’ title 

The tails of the nomination for the ‘Man 
of the .Series’ was as follows ; 


Kajiil Dev 

44 points 

Ian Botham 

43 points 

Sunil Gavaskar 

31 points 

Dilip Doshi 

29 points 

Graham Goocii 

26 points 
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I cream 


Brush vour teeth with Colgate after How Colgate's trusted fc 

every meal It protects you just the way 
dentists recommend all over the world 
Bacteria grow in food particles left 
between your teeth. These can cause 
bad odour and, later, painful decay. 

So always brush the Colgate way right 
after eating It's proven most effective to 
freshen your breath, whiten your teeth, 
and fight decay. 

Colgate has the fresh, minty taste that makes brushing a pleasure. 


How Colgate's trusted formula works 

Odour and decay causing 
bacteria grow in food particles 
trapped between your teeth. 

Colgate's unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove dangerous 
food particles and bacteria. 

The result attractive white teeth, 
fresh-breath confidence, 
protection against decay. 



Stop bad breath... 
Fight tooth decay 
ww, Colgate 


DantaiCream 



OC.GKE.78.81 


for eomplMO donttl core un 
Colgate Trigard 
Toothbrushes... 

THREE TIMES 
BETTER 


Guard tooth enamel 
Guard against dental plaque 
Guard gums 
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INDIAN COUNOL FOR INTERNATIONAL AMITY 

(Registered under Rajasthan Societies Registration Act, 1958) 

Affiliated to FIOCES-UNESCO PARIS 

Bhavna, C-127, Dayanand Marg, Tilak Nagar, Jaipur-302004 

TWELFTH ALI. INDIA SCHOOLS GENERAL KNOWLEDGE COMPETITION, 1982 

OPEN TO ALL 


Upper Primary, Middle, Secondary & Higher Secondary Schools of India 

The Educational Institutions under the Directors of Education/Public Instruction of Andhra, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal, J & K, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Manipur Meghalaya, Nagaland, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Sikkim, Tamilnadu, Tripura, U P., West Bengal, Chandigarh, Delhi, Goa Daman'and Diu, and 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan have already been permitted by the respective Governments to take active part in 
this competition. 

PRIZES AND CERTIFICATES 


1 Rupees Two 2 Rupees One 3 Rupees One Thirtyone Merit Securing 36% marks 

Hundied Fifty Hundred Fifty Hundred One Certificates & or above to get 

One and Merit One and Merit and Merit Merit Shields Certificates 

Shield in each Shield in each Shield in each in each Category 

Category Category Category 

DATE & TIME OF THE CONTEST 

Saturday, the 25th September, 1982 from 9.30 a.m. to 11.30 a.m 
CATEGORIES 

—SENIORS Indian School Students of Classes IX, X, XI & XII. 

—JUNIORS Indian School Students of Classes V, VI, VII & VIII. 

CENTRE May be opened at any Governraent/Recognised Educational Institution sending at least 

30 candidates. 

FEE Rupees Six per candidate. No individual entry accepted. 

BOOKS Seniors Rs. 6.00 

Juniors Rs. 4.00 

Hindi/English available from the publications wing of the Council. No postal expenses to 
be charged for orders of 5 or more books. A discount @ 15% on the orders of 10 or 
more books. 

EVALUATORS To be appointed from Schools sending 100 or more candidates to be paid by the ICFIA 

(3) Re. 0.50 per answer-book assessed. 

INVIGILATORS To be paid separately by the Council. 

HOW TO APPLY 

Send a categorywise alphabetical list (in duplicate) alongwith fees (after deducting 50 p. per candidate for centre 
and postal expenses) through account payee Bank Draft/Postal Orders/ Money Orders payable to Indian Council 
for International Amity, Bhavna, C-127, Dayanand Marg, Tilak Nagar, Jaipur-302004 by 25th August, 1982. An 
amount of Rupees three also is to be sent to the Council (out of the leftover money) towards the annual subs¬ 
cription of the monthly “Amity International”. 

PREVIOUS QUESTION PAPERS 

Can be obtained by sending a self addressed unstamped envelope of 22.5 cm X 10 cm size alongwith a Postal 
Order/M.O. for Re. 1/- drawn in favour of ICFIA. 

(N.S. TANWAR) (ASHOK GUPTA) 

President Secretary General 





Indians New Years 


I NDIA is a land of variety — whether 
it is her people, the religions, the 
languages, the customs, or her cultiu’e. 
IIow many of us know that the people 
of India l)elong to six different races 
with sub-cultures? There are 826 dia¬ 
lects and 1,652 sub-dialects in India 
and the Constitution has recognised 
15 languages. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that 
India can have many New Year cele¬ 
brations, and not one — like in other 
smaller counti'ies. In India, astrology 
and astronomy fonn an integral part of 
everyday life of the people: the calen¬ 
dar guides and determines human acti¬ 
vity all over the world, but it seems to 
be more so in India. For everything, 
there should be an auspicious time, and 
the calendar has to be referred to and 
pundits have to be consulted. 

As is well known, the Hindu New 
Year, as different from the Cliristian 
New Year which is Januaiy 1, falls on 
the first day of the Chaitra month in the 
national calendar. The first of Chaitra 
corresponds to March 21 in a common 
yem* and March 22 in a leap year. It is 
for a \'ery good reason the year is renew¬ 
ed thus. March-April are months fol¬ 
lowing the colder season. It follows 
with such seasonal conditions that it 
makes the trees bloom with new leaves 
and flowers. There is hope of new life 
in the plants, and in the pleasantness of 
the climate. That is why our ancestors 
deemed it fit to treat this better period 
of the season as appropriate to com¬ 
mence the \ ear. Astrologically, in India, 
this is the time the sun moves into the 


sun-sign of Aries or Mesha. We have 
the Assamese, Andhras, Bengalis, Kana- 
rese, Kashmiiis, Manipuris, Maharash¬ 
trians and most of the Keralites cele¬ 
brating the Chaitra month as their new 
year. 

For want of a beginning, let us start 
from the eastern States and go down 
and travel up over the country highlight¬ 
ing the social customs linked with New 
Yeai' celebrations. Manipur —the little 
paradise on earth—has very quaint cus¬ 
toms associated with the New Year's 
day, which is called Cheiraoba. The 
New Year’s day for the Manipuri Hindu 
falls on either the 13th or 14th of April 
each year. Traditionally ‘Sanamahi', the 
family deity whose resting place is in the 
southwest comer of the house, is vene¬ 
rated and showered with all the good 
things to eat. After taking the consent 
of the gcxl, a good Manipuri sets out a 
little of all the cooked focxl on plantain 
leaves as wayside offering outside the 
house. This means in a larger sense to 
share one’s good fortune with others. 
The legends of the family deity ‘Sana¬ 
mahi’, whose name means the golden 
one, and his brother Pakhambha, the 
one who recognised his father (believ¬ 
ed to be the two sons of the Universe) 
are retold to the children in every 
Manipuri household. The day follow¬ 
ing the New Year day is a day of com¬ 
plete rest. No Manipuri Hindu can be 
seen at work on ‘Silhenba’ as it is con¬ 
sidered an extra day in the year. 

The Assamese celebrate ‘Bihu’ at the 
same time with joy and revelry. The 
New Year celebrations are combined 
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with the cattle festival. In nearby 
Bengal, it is the ‘Naba Barsha’. 
The date of the New Year is fixed by 
the pundit according to the reading of 
the sun s movement. It may fall any¬ 
where between the last week of March 
and the first week of April. An early 
morning walk to the nearest river or 
pond for a holy dip in the water is a 
feature of the day’s ritual. Then, there 
are the ‘Prabhat Pheras’ heralding the 
New Year with song and dance. The 
womenfolk then get busy preparing 
delicacies out of milk, meat, and fish for 
the main meal of the day. Not to forget 
the spring cleaning that is done within 
the house and the beautiful ‘alpana’ 
(decorative motifs) made in white at the 
entrance. 

‘Ugadi’ marks the New Year for the 
Andhra, the Kanarese, and the Tamils. 
It is derived from the word Yug-adi or 
year Ijeginning. Here, too, as in Bengal, 
the au.spicious day is heralded with 
elaborate ‘Kolam’ decorations at the en¬ 
trance to the house. 

Fresh mango leaf ‘torans’ are put up 
on doorways to welcome god and man 
alike. After an oil bath and pooja, the 
panjanga or almanac is read and the 
pundit spells the forebodings for the 
year ahead. It is a very endearing cus¬ 
tom among the South Indian Hindus to 
prepare and partake of a bitter-sweet 
item on this auspicious day of their year. 
What is customarily taken as ‘Bevu Bal¬ 
ia’ in Karnataka, “Bellum” in Andhra 
Pradesh, and “Pachadi” among the 
Tamils is but a mixed offering of sweet¬ 
tasting ingredients like sugarcane bits 
and jaggery, bitter bits like the fresh 
flowers of the neem, mingled with the 
sweet-and-som- of the new tamarind. 


What a beautiful symbolism denoting 
that the events to come should be as 
balanced in sweet and bitter moments 
as it tasted in the “Bevu Balia”! New 
Year’s day is thus not only a gay day 
but also one of introspection, aspiration, 
and hope. 

The Malayalam calendar begins with 
the month of ‘Chingam’, which coincides 
with August-jSeptember; yet it is but 
natural for the agriculturists to treat 
the spring season as the time to call in 
the New Year. In Kerala homes, the 
gold and the green colours of the paddy 
field are brought into the house in the 
form of “Vishu Kani”. Kani is a vision 
of all things prosperous and in abund¬ 
ance. In short, the Vishu kani is a thali- 
ful of good things to behold, like the 
golden ears of paddy, gold and silver, a 
brightly lit lamp, flowei^ of yellow hue, 
ripe yellow bananas, fresh betel leaves 
and ‘supari’, chandan’, new clothes etc. 
The ‘thali’ is placed at a prominent spot 
in the house for every member of the 
family to see first thing on waking up 
on New Year’s day. On vishu day the 
eldest member of the family gives a coin 
each to the rest of the family members 
as a promise for more to come in the 
days ahead. This is called 'Vishu Kai- 
neetaam’. Every Hindu of Kerala looks 
forward to the Vishu celebrations with 
renewed hope and aspires for a reason¬ 
ably good year. 

However far removed in distance 
Kashmir may be from Kerala, the New 
Year’s day as celebrated by the Kash¬ 
miris bears marked similarities. A thali is 
prepared: dry fruits, a bowl of curds, 
a piece of rock salt, a sweet and savoury 
bread, and the almanac and other tradi¬ 
tional items placed on it for the ‘Shub- 
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darshan* on Nav Roz, which falls on or 
about March 23. It is then the privilege 
of the daughter-in-law or a married 
lady in the house to take it up to every 
sleeping member early on New Year's 
day. After feasting one’s eyes on the 
thali, it is obligatory to give a token re¬ 
ward to the thali-bearer. A handful of 
freshly plucked walnuts are thrown 
into the nearby stream for good measure. 

The Maharashtrians (juietly herald the 
New Year on or about April 6. It is the 
“Gudi Padva”. In keeping with the 
martial baekground of the Marathas, a 
gudi or a banner is made up of a long 
pole on which a sacred yellow cloth 
and an inverted ghara f>r gleaming 
vessel is placed. The gudi is then hoist¬ 
ed on to the front of every house or 
every building and remains there for 
the entire day. It is customaiy to place 
a garland of sugarcandy or “padak” 
along with the an invitation to 

the good spirits to bless the house. It is 
j:)0ssible that the custom of “gudi pa¬ 
dva” has been bonowed from die Sat- 
vahanas of ancient Hindu India. Apart 
from the bitter-sweet prepared from 
fresh neem flowers, ‘gur’, salt, and 
‘jeera'; “puran-polis” and new clothes 
and ornaments are the order of the day. 

The trading community of India 
deems it fit to treat Diwali as the new 
year to settle their outgoing year’s ac¬ 
counts and make arrangements for the 
coming year. In Gujarat, the day be¬ 
fore Diwali is greeted as the first day 
of the >'ear and crackers play a promi¬ 
nent role. Both the young and the old 
alike spend sometime away from du¬ 
ties to make merrv' with crackers. 
Houses are white^^"ashed and thorough- 
]y decorated. The families call on each 
other to greet and renew friendship 
and goodwill*’’ 


Baisakh is the new mondi for the 
Hindus of northern India and “Baisa- 
khi”, the New Year, conjures up visions 
of the merry-go-round, giant wheel, 
sweetmeat stalls, and crowds throng¬ 
ing the Baisakhi mela’. A dip in the 
nearby river is a must for the Hindus 
on Baisakhi day. In Delhi, river 
Jamuna becomes the focal point for the 
early morning bathers. On Baisakhi, 
several cidtural programmes, fairs and 
other social and community program¬ 
mes make it a gay occasion for folks 
of all age groups. In the interior parts 
of Punjab and Haryana, the Baisakhi 
festivities go on for the entire month 
of Baisakh. 

For the Sikhs, Baisakhi is the second 
month of the calendar year, but April 
13th or Baisakhi has come to be cele¬ 
brated as the day when the Sikh re¬ 
ligion received a definite identity from 
Guru Govind Singh. The Sikhs, there¬ 
fore, join their Hindu brethren in 
celebrating Baisakhi though for dif¬ 
ferent reasons. 

In Sikkim, Losoong is the New Year’s 
day. It falls in the month of December 
on a date fixed by the monastic system 
there. It may be any day in the second 
half of December, but the Losoong is 
sure to fall during the full moon 
peri(jd and there is much singing, danc¬ 
ing, and feasting during the first four 
days of the New Year. 

The universal hope that everything 
that starts well ends well is the hope 
that drives us to celebrate the new 
Year. So the coming of a New Year is 
not only a ga\^ occasion but a day of 
introspection; a day to draw up resolu¬ 
tions with the will to keep them. 

Mariam Mathaw 
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The Brahmin’s Dream 


Seedy, a brahmin, being very poor, 
lived by begging from door to door. 

Once, getting some barley from far 
he stored it above bis head in a jar. 

Lying on the cot, and staring at the jar, he 
fell into a hypnotic reverie: 

‘If a famine were to occur,’ thought he, 

‘1’ 11 sell the barley and get some money. 

‘With that money 1 will buy a pair of goats. 

On this the brahmin began to gloat: 

‘In a year their numbers will rise, 

‘Which in turn will fetch a good price. 

‘With that money I’ll have cows three, 

‘Why! I’ll even have a horse and a mare. 

‘Then, some of the creatures will be sold 
‘Thus bringing me more and more gold. 
‘Afterwards a mansion I shall make, 

‘But where? Yes, by the side of the lake. 

‘Then, I’ll wed a pretty damsel and have a boy, 
‘Playing with whom will give utmost joy. 

‘But when the boy disregards me 
‘And makes me angry, 

‘When of his childish jokes 1 get sick, 

‘1 shall rise and give him a hard kick. 

‘I’ll kick him like this.see.’ 

And in his hypnotic reverie 

The brahmin kicked out too far. 

His foot struck, and broke the barley filled jar. 

Hence if you indulge in hopes which are too high. 
Like Seedy, shattered your fantasies will lie. 

{A Panchatontra story retold by Shiv Dhawan) 
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WHAT IS A POEM ? 


AN ILLUSION 


A poem is feelings 
Put down in lines; 

A poem is literatim 
Which rhymes 
Sometimes ; 

A poem can he as soft 

As a snowflake on your cheek ; 

A poem can he happy. 

Cheerful. 

Or bleak; 

A poem is thoughts 

About beauty, ugliness, love, war; 

A poem can be for the world. 

Or just for someone you adore; 

A poem can follow a pattern. 

Or just go wild; 

A mild poem can he strong. 

A strong one can be mild; 

Some poems can be shared by all. 

Some Just enjoyed alone; 

Some arc written about the world outside. 

Some about life at home; 

Some poems are .short. 

And some are long; 

Some have a rhythmic beat. 

And can be made into a song; 

There are poems about nature, 

About flowers, the moon, the sun; 

Some are written .seriously. 

And .some just for fun; 

A poem can be tragic or happy. 

Or neither of the two; 

It may not move me. 

The M’flV it moves you ; 

Whether a poem is happy or sad. 

Gay, lively or blue. 

I think every poem that you write 
Contains a little part of you. 

Sonali A. Bhatia (14) 


We all build castles in the air, 

Castles that are ne 'er really there — 

Castles which represent a distant dream; 

Which oft turns into a nightmare — 

Reversing the very theme! 

We awake from our reverie, with a start, 

a .scream. 

To find our castles tumbling into nowhere 
The scenario is bare! 

Ended is our .strive. 

Our wishes have not materialised— 

We have, with a .shock. Just realised. 

That this is the way of life! 

Life is an illusion, 

Made to be shattered — 

It is a heavenly confusion. 

In which we all err. 

And are snatched of all that matters. 

Being left with mere tatters! 

It brings you in. and shows you the best. 

It starts you on your quest. 

You look for fulfilment with zest 
But just as you arrive at the test. 

It all turns into a horrible mess! 

You’re left hopeless and .spent, 

A product of sheer disillusionment! 

Sonia Bhalotra (15) 


LIFE 

Life is a journey, which goes on for ever. 

It runs along and gets tired — no, never! 

For facing it, man has to be clever. 

He should be cool, he .should be peaceful. 

Life is lovely, life is colourful. 

If you are happy, you’ll find it beautiful. 

Life is a puzzle, that has to be solved. 

Life is a jumble, which has to be resolved. 

Life is a stone, which has to be carved. 

Life is your own. which has to be loved. 

If you carve it. it will get a shape 
If you don’t love it, you will merely gape. 

Sunanda Awtada (16) 
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MY MOTHER’S TEARS 

/ had never seen her cry 
Her almond-shaped eyes 
Were never filled with tears. 

Her eyes, conveyed the message 
Of joy, of happiness. 

But, today they are filled with tears. 

My heart ached, when I saw 

The crystal drops trickle down her cheeks. 

My heart ached, when I .^aw 
The pain in her eyes. 

1 couldn’t stop myself and asked, 

'’Mother why? Mother why?' 

My mother dried her tears. 

And once more her eyes were filled with joy. 

She laughed, and told me not to care. 

But, / could .see pain 

Behind the dark depth of her eyes. 

After she had gone 
I cried because 

I didn’t know the mother of mine. 

S. Thankam (14) 


MY FATE 

I met you, 

I thought I liked you. 

You said you felt the same. 

I’ve changed .since you came. 

The world seemed forlorn 
When I was on my own. 

But then I had you 
To take me home, 

I soared high in the sky, 

Your love showed me an esctasy divine. 

Alas, you died and left me — 

But you left 

the memory of what has been 
and ne’er more will be. 

Oh cruel fate! 

What did you get 
By snatching my mate? 

Anita Nanavati (16) 


MIRACLES 

To me there are thousands of miracles 
such as the snow-peaked mountains 
which touch the sky. 

And a river which lazily sleeps 
the winter away. 

Or a small, thatched cottage 
in the country, 

surrounded with blooming flowers. 

On rainy days I love to listen 
to the raindrops beating against 
my window-pane. 

I love the mysterious rainbows 
which fill the sky with beauty. 

Yes there are thousands and millions 
of miracles in this world of ours. 

Armgaard Reas (12) 


CREEPING IN THE DARKNESS 

When the stars are shining brightly. 

And everybody is steeping tightly. 

I see if my mom and dad are asleep. 

And down the stairs with a candle light I creep. 
T*he wind is blowing whoo~houi, whoo-hout, 

I hope it won ’i blow my candle out. 

Radhika Ramani (10) 


DEATH 

Oh, stop talking about dying. 

Mary, please .'itop crying. 

Crying and wailing brings no good. 

So cheer up, change your mood. 

Shedding tears, shedding tears. 

Death brings no fears 
Only to people who are silly. 

And believe in ghosts like scaredv Willy. 

Revaihi Padmakumar (10) 
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MAN—THE CONQUEROR 

Man through the ages 

Has laboured and conquered all — 

Has raided all forests 
Conquered all land. 

Explored the vast, wide world — 

Secrets of nature has he uttfurled, 

Fathomed the seas, flew into space 
And landed on the moon too — 

But alas! all in vain. 

He couldn 7 screen and scour. 

Couldn’t delve into the recesses of his heart. 

True, he conquered far and wide. 

But ne 'er could he .soar 

And rise above thoughts churlish and mean. 

And conquer what we call 
Ideas lofty and values supreme. 

Prerna Tandon (14) 


DUSK 


Sky turns orange 

as the .sun completes its journey 

in the western horizon, 

(Old it is the time of du.sk... 

Beautiful softened rays of sun 
float gently on the ripples of sea, 
break into thousand hits, .saving (ulieu 
to the world, 

(Old it is the time of dusk .. 

Tired birds fly back 

to their nests to drown 

all the weal cuid w(h\s of the day 

in the ocean of dreams. 

(Old it is the tinu of dusk... 


THE LITTLE BOY 
AND 

THE FIREFLY 

I narrate to you a happening of one past night. 
It was pitch dark and a monsoon night. 

The glow of fireflies to the eye did please. 

As if sparks were flying in the bree.^e 
Conspicuous they became to a little boy. 

Who ran up and caught one firefly. 

The shining insect pleased the little chap. 

So quickly he put it in his muslin cap. 

The twinkling insect bu??;ed here and there. 

But to get out of the cap he found way nowhere. 
So the sad prisoner made this plea: 

“O little hunter, set me free. 

For God's sake let me go away. 

Break the cage that bars my way." 

“Till then I won't let you get away — 

Until I see your glow in the day." 

“My glow, you shan't see it in the morn. 

For in the daylight, it would all have gone." 

“() small tiny insect, try to fool me not, 

For little is the experience 1 have got. 

In the light of day 1 will come to know 
What is the miracle in your soft glow. 

It's not smoke or cinder; neither heat nor flame, 
What is your glow, that 1 will examine." 

“The handiwork of Nature, 'tis Sir, 

To illuminate a particle like the golden sphere. 
I've been gifted with this wonderful light 
So that, your steps may freeze at my very sight." 
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Pranav Kumar (15) 


A.R. Shams Khwaja (15) 
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About Some Poets 


H omer, you know. He wrote the Odyssey 
and the Iliad. Surdas sang mellifluous 
songs of Lord Krishna’s childhood pranks. 
Both were blind. Perhaps they were not 
blind from birth, as they have described 
colours accurately. Milton became blind late 
in life and dictated his later works to his 
daughters. 

Alexander Pope wrote many poems, short 
as well as long; you mu.st be familiar with 
some of them. He was short and hunch¬ 
backed. Writing verse came easy to him 
while still very young. His father did not (juite 
like that, and scolded and even beat himl 
Little Alexander pleaded: 

"Papa, Papa, mercy take. 

No more verses xt^l 1 make" 


Later, he .said: 

‘7 lisped in ntimhers, for numbers came." 

(Numbers ~ poetical lines) 

He had a habit of putting questions, some 
wi.se, some otherwise, to youngsters passing 
his door on their way to school. One day, 
he a.sked a boy, “What’s an interrogation 
mark?” 


The boy (perhaps with an IQ of 150) 
answered prompt!)-, “Sir, it’s a little crooked 
thing which alwavs puts que.stions.” 

He answered the question all right, didn’t 
he? 


King Bhoja had a number of good poets 
in his court. The great Kalidasa was one of 
them. 

Poets — good, bad. indifferent — used to 
go to the king, recite a couplet or a complete 
poem, and prompth- receive a suitable cash 
award. 

Once a poetaster cooked up the fir.st half 


of a weak couplet meaning: 

“O mighty king, give me food tvith ghee 
and daal.” 

Not much of a verse, as you can see, and 
he couldn’t think of a second line. 

As he was taking bis bath one morning in 
a .stream next to Bhf)ja’s city, he looked 
worried. Kalidasa, who had conic to th(' 
same stream for his bath as usual, noticed 
the stranger and asked him what hi.s trouble 
was. Ho hesitated for a while, but came out 
with his problem. Kalidasa, renowned for 
metaphor and simile and poetic conceit, 
pitied the poor fellow and suggested the 
second line: 

"Ami also buffalo-milk-curd effulgent 
as the fidl moon of autumn." 

The newcomer memorized it. 

Later in the day, he stood at the palace 
gate and sought admission to the court hum¬ 
bly. The gate-keeper went to the king and 
said, in good Sairskrit, “A famished, 
ill-clad man, with teeth like that of the wild 
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bear, and looking like the enemy of all 
learning, seeks Your Majesty’s audience." 

The king, who loved a good joke, nodded 
assent. 

After due formalities, the poeta.ster recited 
his couplet. 

The king looked at him from head to toe 
and from toe to head, and a.sked him .sternly. 
"Is the verse your own?” 

The frightened poet hummed and hawed 
and came out with the truth. 

The king said, “Take a good look at the 
people assembled here. Tell me, who helped 
\"Ou with the second half?” 

The man had some difficulty in recognis¬ 
ing Kalidasa in his court robes, and at la.st 
pointed out to him rc.spectfully. 

The king smiled and said, “If Kalidasa can 
be kind to vou, so can 1.” And he gave him 
some money. 

There were four brothers in a village. The 
elder three did well in their studies and 
became court poets of sort.s. The youngest 
was a ucver-do-well. 

His brothers had married, but left their 
wives with their (the husbands’) parents. 
The women, naturally, had little respect for 
their )'oung, unfettered brother-in-law, later 
to be known as Bhushan. 

One day, the young man complained, 
during lunch, that the ‘daal’ had no salt. A 
sister-in-law taunted him. “The bagfuls of 
salt brought into the house b\' you are finish¬ 
ed, hinting that he was a non-earner. 

The sarcasm touched him on the raw. 
He left home in a hufl, .spent hard 
years in Banaras, became a poet, joined the 
Maratha hero Sivaji — who didn’t really care 
for the luxury of a court poet — wrote 52 
stanzas praising Sivaji and condemning 
Aurangzeb — “Siva Bhavani” — and presented 
the book to Sivaji. He offered the poet 52 



elephants laden with gold (which part of 
the story is most likely not true). Bhushan 
.said, “No, sire, just send one elephant load 
of salt to my sister-in-law living at.” 

That was his saline revenge. 

Bharavi was highly learned even as a stu¬ 
dent, and a good poet. People praised him, 
and blessed his father. The father, however, 
thought that excessive praise would spoil the 
growing young man. So, he followed a 
policy of belittling him. This annoyed 
Bharavi and made him hate his father. One 
day, he decided to kill his father. He prayed 
and fasted that day and sat on a loft above 
with a boulder to roll down on his father’s 
head later in the night. 

That night BharaVi's mother asked her 
husband, “Why is our son sad today? He 
has not eaten anything.” 

7’he father replied, “He is annoyed with 
me for belittling him while the others praise 
him — deservedly. The fool doesn’t under¬ 
stand that a father’s excessive praise and a 
mother’s curse are bad for a man. There 
is not the least doubt that he would some 
day become a great poet." 

Bharavi relented. In the morning, he fell 
at his father’s feet and a.sked, “What is the 
punishment for an educated man who plans 
to kill his father?” 
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The father understood and suggested that 
repentance was enough; but the son’s insist¬ 
ence forced him to say, “If he is a married 
person, let him spend six months in his 
father-in-law’s house.” 

Bharavi then left for his father-in-law’s 
house. He was well treated there for a few 
days. Later, he was asked to help in such 
household chores as taking the cattle out to 
graze. Bharavi understood and went out 
with the cows. While the animals were 
resting in the mid-day heat and chewing the 
cud, he plucked banyan leaves and wrote a 
long poem — “Kirofttoarjtnweijam". He used 
babool tliorns for his pen. 

Once his wife a.sked him for some money, 
which he did not have. He pledged a leaf 
containing a couplet to a trader — evidentlv 
a common practice — and got the money. 
He was unable to call the epic his own till 
he repaid the borrowed money and got back 
the leaf! 

Time passed. The money-lender was away 
on a long journe\. Having suircred manv 
ups and downs, he returned after fifteen 
years and found a >'oung man sleeping 
beside his wife. He misunderstood the situ¬ 
ation, flew into a stujrid rage and drew his 
sword with a sweep. The sword knocked 
down a dry leaf from a peg on the wall. He 
had the good sense to read the wrinkled 
couplet scratched with a thorn. It said, in 
substance: 

'‘Think before you leap; 

don’t come to hasty conclusions; 

act in haste and repent at leisure.” 

He woke up his surpri.sed wife and plied 
her with mad questions. The young man 
was his own son, born after his departure! 

The trader traced the writing to poet 
Bharavi and rewarded him lavishlv. 

“Kmuitaarjurteeyam” is a famous epic 
about a fight between Arjuna and Siva. 

M.S. Kalyanasundaram 
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LIFE BENEATH THE SEA 

SOME 

VORACIOUS 

EATERS 

HOUGH they are called starfish, 
they are really not fishes, but be¬ 
long to the Phylum Echinodermata. It 
is their star-shaped body that gives 
them the name starfish. It has a typical 
central portion and five radiating arms 
(Fig.l). The arms may he four or some¬ 
times as many eight. Some have long 
and slender aims with very small cen¬ 
tral portion (Fig. 2). In some others, 
the central portion is merged to form 
a pentagon. Its mouth is situated in the 
centre of the underside of the body. 
The anus is on the opposite upperside. 
The stomach extends from the centre 
to the tip of the arms. Perhaps you do 
not know, people who eat a lot of food 
are often compared to this “Echino- 
derm ”, especially because of the exten¬ 
sive nature of its stomach! 

The external skeleton of the starfish 
is not fused together. The calcareous 
plates form the skeleton, and they are 



interlocked to facilitate easy movement 
in any direction. The body surface of 
most of the starfishes is rough, except 
in one species. Its skin is slimy. And 
they are of different colours, such as 
yellow, orange, brown, or purple, and 
of different shades of these colours. 

Each arm of the starfish is essentially 
a duplicate of the other. Hence, they 
can move in the direction of any one of 
the arms. Usually, animals have ante¬ 
rior and posterior ends. But in the case 
of starfish, they can take lead with any 
arm. The main working portion of the 
starfish is called “tube feet” which are 
on the under surface of the arms. The 
muscles in the tube feet help them 
adhere to the substratum. In most of 
the starfishes, the tube feet end in a 
sucking disc, which enables them to 
stick very firmly to any object or cling 
anywhere they like. 

Movement is effected by extending 
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some of the tube feet ahead, attaching 
the suckers to an ol)ject. The tube feel 
shorten and exert a forward pull. They 
are then relaxed and extended again 
for new attachment. Some starfishes 
live on sand and others on muddy sea 
bottoms. 

Starfishes aie always clean and neat. 
That is bec'ause of the function of tlie 
little forceps-like stnicture seen on 
their body. The\ are the pedicillaria 
(Fig. 3). These pinching organs giasp 
and crush an\ small organi.sm attached 
on to it. So starfishes invariably have 
no ‘ass(K-iate attached tt) them. 

All tube feet are senson’, but the 
tube feet of the outer tip of the arms 
are modified entireK- for sensory func¬ 
tion. The> help them to avoid danger 
and also to detect food. 


Most starfishes are carnivores. A 
majority feed chiefly on shell fi.shes— 
clams, mussels, scallops, and oysters. 
Even if the mussel or oyster closes its 
valve very tightly, the tube feet of the 
starfish can easily open it. In all cases, 
the starfish has more endurance than 
the animal it is trying to open. 
The mussels begin to gape slowly. 
Then the sac-like stomach of the star¬ 
fish is extruded and envelops the prey 
The digestive juices are secreted from 
the walls of the stomach. The juices 
di.ssolve the fish, and the fluid food is 
taken in and absorbed by the starfish. 
After finishing the prey, the stomach is 
withdrawn into the body. Each species 
limit to two or three articles of food. 
Some starfish feed on mus.sels, barna¬ 
cles, snail, and even small crabs. If 
food is sarce, they would not even hesi¬ 
tate to feed on .smaller stai-fishes! 

3’he sand dwelling starfish does not 
extrude its stomach. But it swallows 
the whole food. After digesting the 
Hesh, the shell is regurgitated. 

The rate of growth of these animals 
depends on the availability of food. If 
they get enough food, they grow fa.st 
enough to be sexually mature by the 
end of the first \ ear. Their average age 
limit N-aries with each species. Some 
live tor five >ears, while others live for 
20 years. The male and female are 
separate, with the exception of a few 
species. The larvae live in plankton for 
two weeks to two months. They then 
settle down to the sea bottom and start 
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Fi^- 3—the pediciUaria of a starfish 


living as a new starfish. At first, they 
are male and, as they grow, they be¬ 
come females and produce eggs. 

All starfishes possess the great power 
of regeneration. This ability varies with 
the species. When they lose any arm, 
they regenerate that part. The broken 


part of the aim develops into a small 
new starfish if the conditions are 
favourable. 

The destruction caused by them to 
the oyster and clam community is enor¬ 
mous. The starfish kills the bivalves 
with great speed. They have thus be¬ 
come a constant menace to oyster beds. 
So, people began to kill the starfish in 
an organised manner. Even then, be¬ 
cause of their rapid rate of reproduc¬ 
tion and their ability of regeneration, 
their number increases enormously— 
and continue their acts of destruction. 

V. Santha Kumari 
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SCIENCE-FICTION 


“Rajii, 1 said that's cnuugii!” 

Raju's father ^hncecl hack, irritation writ 
large on his face. Raja never read the nc'ws- 
paper while H idled on the table. Whetwver 
sonichodii picked it up and began to read, 
he too wotdd s1art reading the newsjxiper 
from behind! 

Tluit day Raju's father wax very angry. 
“Now don't siand there and poke your ru).se 
— will you?" he said harshly. Bui lu'fore Raju 
could inov(‘ and Jus fallur could fold the 
ueu spaper, a headline drew their attention. 
It said: NEVER BE A NOSY PARKER. 

Raju's father began to read the runes Hern 
arul it reas not long before he smiled. IJe 
caught hold of Raju, teho uas about to run 


away, arul literally thrust him into the next 
chair. 

“Here’s .something for you, No.sy Parker!” 
he .said grinning, triiirnpfuintly. “Come on, I 
.shall read out this interesting item for you. 
Oh! It's ejuite long, 1 .say. Have you had 
your breakfast?'’ 

When Raju nodded in affirtruition, his 
fatJurr read the netrs item aloud. In the 
beginning, Raju thought it teas yet another 
of those .science articles. He felt he should 
tell his father to stop. But, .soon, he was held 
spellbound. It teas a mystery about a 
boy ju.st like him! The story teas also a 
warning to all boys of his kind. 

What Raju's father read teas: 


IVIever Be a Nosy Parker 


PUERTO RICO. Jul\ 20: 

A ropurt lias just been rc’ccivod that a 
radii* nu'ssagc of sdinr alirn beings was inlcr- 
(‘t‘]it(‘d on the night of jiilv 14, at the 1,(KK) ft 
Radio 'I’eleseope .station in Arecibo, U.S.A. 
It was ealh'd the “Messagi* ol the Centui)”. 
Astronomeis the world over aix' exeited bv 
it. After nineh tense waiting, the message, 
whieh was a very long one. was todas’ finalK 
dei'oded. Snrpi isingK, no alien being has 
sent it. The message is aetnally the lament 
of a teenager, who is now lost in .space. The 
message, expeits claim, has however, some 
terrific and nnbelievable meaning if it is 
true. .\nd the meaning becomes apparent 
from the message reproduced below. 

The sender of the message is Tarun, a 
teenaged box who belonged to Naini Tal. a 
small hill town in ITtar Pi-adesh, India. He 
sax s he has a purpose in sending the mes¬ 


sage. “Never be a nosy parker” he warns. 
Those xx'ho helped in decoding the message 
arc Drs J.J. Campbell, Alan Clark, Tims 
Asimov, and Harrv Wells, besides the Radio 
Astronomy Centre in Puerto Rico. It reads: 

“As I look out of the porthole, I find the 
sun a slightlx' big and bright star in the star- 
studded jet black skv. Earth, my home, is 
no more x'isible. Exen xvhen I view the sun 
and its neighbourhood through a powerful 
telescope, I find her to be a small .speck of 
light, and nothing more. Oh! How I long 
to be there. .! 

“Anxxvav, let me not become emotional. 
Pashetti, the Commander of the ship, has 
given me only half-an-hour to send this mes¬ 
sage. I shall narrate rightawax' the strange 
things that began to happen around me. 
Noxv’ xvhen I look back, I find they happened 
because I was nosyx But, before you assume 
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that I might have been one of those naughty 
boys in class, I must tell you I was a brilliant 
student as well.” 

THE NEW BOY 

I was in the eighth class of the English 
High School, in Naini Tal. If you have ever 
been to Naini, you will know where ruv 
school is situated. On one side of the Naini 
Lake, a great tourist attraction, there is a 
wide road called the Mall. People often go 
for evening walks on the Mall. On the other 
side of the Mall, there is a slightly steep hill. 
On this hill are the hotels, schools, sho])s, 
and houses. Mv school is situated on the 
other .side of the hill. It is, therefore, not 
visible to the casual tourist. 

M\- .school is situated, so to sav, on the 
boundary of Naini Tal town. Facing it are 
wide valle)’s, and far in the horizon one can 
see the snowcapped foothills ot the Hima¬ 
layas. It is indeed a nice and calm ])laee, 
surrounded by splendid greenerv. Only 
during the winter months did 1 find our 
school a harsh place. lc\', ehilh,' winds 
coming from the ITimalavas blow across it. 
Well, I am again becoming ‘school-sick’. 
I.et me not go into its virtues. It would 
suffice here to sav that mv school is situated 
at an isolated spot, cut off from the 
main.stream of Naini Tal. 

All my troubles began when Ashok was 
admitted tv) my class. It was, I remember, 
the Mathematics period. Our Principal enter¬ 
ed the class and behind him was Ashok, a 
tall and healthy boy. After the usual intro¬ 
duction, he told us to be friendly with him. 
I could not understand what he meant until 
later. Believe it or not, Ashok struck me as 
unusual from the very first meeting. 

When the Principal left, Ashok was asked to 
sit at a vacant desk. He was given some sheets 
and a pencil. Everyone soon .settled down. 
Our teacher began to solve the mathematics 
problem he had left in the midille. He had 
not got ver\ far when Ashok raised his hand. 


Everybody looked at Ashok. Some ex¬ 
changed mischievous glances. What was the 
new boy up to? 

“Yes, Ashok,” the teacher asked, turning 
to face him. “Any problem?” 

Ashok stood up and pointed to a step in 
the problem. “Sir, there is a mistake in that 
step,” he said. 

Cautiously, the teacher looked at the step 
Ashok had pointed to. “Oh, yes!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Thank yon.” He signalled him 
to come to the blackboard. “Do you know 
how to solve this problem?” he. asked. 


Ashok took the chalk and started solving 
the problem with full confidence. When he 
finished it and the answer was found to 
be correct, the teacher patted his back. 
“We have indeed got a brilliant boy in the 
class,” he said in praise. Everybody was 
surprised. Some whi.spered in appreciation, 
others were indifferent, some others winked 
at each other. I was stung. Though I was 
the topper in the class, I had never done 
anything of this kind. 


Bv the time the seliool gave over, I was 
sure I had a formidable competitor in the 
class. Whether it was Social Studies or 
Science, or Sanskrit, A.shok impressed all the 
teachers with his va.st knowledge. He be¬ 
came, in .short, the centre of attraction in 
the class. Even Sunita and Sujit, my bc.st 
friends, showered lavish praise on him. 

After much thought, I decided to go 
prepared to the class. But, however hard 
I worked, I found, to m\ dismay, Ashok was 
always one up. Whereas I could answer only 
those quc'stions given iii tlie book, he could 
answer any. Ever}'thing went against me in 
whatever way I tried. Some of my classmates 
even began to tease me for my downfall. 


The time had come, I realised, to resort 
to other tactics. 


Dilip M. Saiwi 

(To he continued) 
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Delhi Gets Ready for Asiad-82 


A SIAD 82-a prestigious and important 
event for India. It assumes greater 
attention and importanc'e as tin' deadline of 
the Games draws nearer. Preparations for 
the Asian CJanies sc'ern to have taken a grip 
ovtT evers’thing and evenlrody in New 
Dellii! \V('l!, it has ht'en so for the past one 
year, faui.struetiou activities all around the 
capital have c-hauged the very complexion of 
the eit\. 

Lik(' a hride, the capital is being adorned 
with jewels in the shape oi stadia, hotels. 


parks, and flyovers for the grand ceremony 
which begins on November 19 and ends on 
December 4. It will indeed be a great show, 
]u.st as the previous eight Asian Games had 
been. 

For big events like the Olympic and Asian 
Gaines, the host country normally has ample 
time, to ]irepare for the event. Wliat promises 
to make the coming Asiad an unforgettable 
spectacle is the fact that all preparations had 
to be comjiletcd in record time, tl'iat is, in 
less than two years. And it looks as though 


The Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium under construction. A model oj this open air stadium can he seen 
below. At right, above: The Indraprastha Indoor Stadium and its model; below: The Talkatora 
Swimming Poo! and model. Though open air, the temperature of the water can he controlled. 
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they will be completed. A trip around the 
stadia under construction or renovation 
would prove that everything will be on time 
when the Games open in less than three 
hundred days. 

At the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium, over 
85% of tlie structural framework has been 
completed. Finishing touches like flooring and 
plastering are going apace. The ba.se oJ the 
synthetic track is nearing completion. The 
tiirl lor football in the middle has been 
laid. 

The Indrapiasthu Indoor .Stadium is ex- 
jH'cted to be readv b\ the end of July. This 
stadium will be the filth largest indoor sta¬ 
dium in the w'orld. .At tlii' National Stadium, 
the base lor laving u.stro turf is being jne- 


pared and the turf will be laid by the end of 
April, which again is well ahead of the sche¬ 
dule. The stadium which was the venue of 
the First Asian Games, 1951, will hold the 
Men’s Hockey events. 

The Talkatora Swimming pool is expected 
to be commissioned by the end of September. 
The structural part will be ready by the end 
of May. and the fini.shing touches and tech¬ 
nical installations will be completed in June. 
The Yamuna Velodrome, the venue for the 
CN'cling events, will be reads' bv the end of 
March, with all construction and ancillarv 
facilitic's having reached the last stages now. 

The Hall of Sports, the vemu' lor Boxing 
and Table Tennis, will also be ready b\' the 
end of Sejiternber. At present, all lighting 


A part of the Asian iianie\ ViUuae complex fast coming up in Siri Fort area. The model {inset) 

IS of the administrative block, 





arrangements for colour TV coverage of the 
two central tables for the Table Tennis 
matches from the semi-final stage onwards 
have been made. 

The Asian Games Village, where about 
5,000 athletes will be accommodated in 853 
dwellings, is almost ready. 

It will undoubtedly be a great achievement 
for om- arcliitects, engineers, and labourers, as 


well as the Games Organising Committee 
when all these get ready in time for the 
coming Asiad, which will be the largest held 
so far. It is less than ten months for the 
Games, and all the sweat and tears involved 
in our efiForts will give rise to the tree of peace 
on which will gi’ow the fruits of love and 
brotherhood among the sporting fraternity 
of Asia. 

V. L. 
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FIFTH 

ASIAD 


BANGKOK 


W ITH the passage of years, the Asian Games 
made great strides. The 1951 Asian Games 
(see Children’s World, November 1981) wi¬ 
tnessed a renaissance of sports in Asia, and every 
subsequent Asiad saw more and more countries 
participating actively. And each Games made 
history. Therefore, the Asian Games could 
rightly be said to have come to stay as the 
“Olympics of the Orient". As one digs into past 


records, it can also be seen that the Games 
moved triumphantly with determination, from 
one capital of a country to another. The Games 
travelled from New Delhi to Manila, to Tokyo, 
and to Jakarta, before it reached Bangkok in 
1966. 

Bangkok, the beautiful capital city of 
Thailand, prepared itself for the gieat spectacle. 
A great task for the Thai authorities was to find 



India's Praveen Kumar, 
winner of the Discus Throw 
gold medal. 






Bhim Singh of India {No. 1) on 
the victory stand after winning 
the High Jump event. 



venues for athletes to practise and compete. The 
challenge was accepted and the Thai Govern¬ 
ment built a beautiful indoor stadium at Tainbol 
Hua Mark and named it the “Kittikachorn 
Indoor Stadium” in honour of the then Prime 
Mtnister, Field Marshal T. Kittikachorn. In 
addition to this indoor siadium, there were two 
more indoor stadia called Gymnasium I and 
Gymnasium 11, and also the Main Stadium. 

There was great excitement at Bangkok prior 
to the Games. The participating teams had 
begun pouring into the town weeks before the 
commencement of the Asiad. Eighteen nations 
took part in the Fifth Games, which was one 


more than in the Fourth Games. The partici¬ 
pants were Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel. Japan, 
Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan Philippines, 
Singapore, Taiwan, Thailand, and Vietnam. 
Compared to the 1,500 participants at Jakarta, 
there were as many as 1,945 participants at 
Bangkok. They took part in 14 disciplines— 
one less than in the previous Asiad. They were: 
Athletics, Badminton, Basketball, Boxing, Foot¬ 
ball, Hockey, Lawn Tennis, Shooting, Swim¬ 
ming, Table Tennis, Volleyball, Water Polo, 
Weightlifting, and Wrestling. 

Archery, introduced in the Fourth Games, 
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was dropped at Bangkok. There was one 
demonstration game—Women's softball—played 
between Thailand and Philippines at the Main 
Stadium. 

The largest contingent was from the host 
country (266), followed by Japan (237), Korea 
(215), Philippines (159), Malaysia (155), and 
Taiwan (106). The smallest contingent came 
from Afghanistan( 9). 

The Indian contingent consisting of 102 
athletes took part in 11 disciplines. The team 
included eight women. The Chef-de-Mission 
was Air Vice Marshall C.L. Mehta. Besides, 
there were 11 delegates, referees, and three 
ojficials. 

The sacred Games flame brought from 
Jakarta was kindled by the King of Thailand on 
December 8 on the lawns of the Chitralada 
Palace. The flame was lit by a candle which, in 
turn, was lit by the sun's rays through a magni¬ 
fying glass. 

Bangkok, popularly called ‘Venice of the 
East', was agog with excitement on December 9, 
1966. It was the first time the city was seeing such 
a massive gathering of sportsmen and women of 
Asia. Exactly at 4.45 p.m. (2.45 p.m. 1ST), His 
Majesty King Bhumibol AdulyadcJ of Thailand, 
the patron of the Fifth Asian Games, opened the 
Games; “I declare open the Asian Games in 
Bangkok, celebrating the Fifth Games in Asia”. 
Amidst a fanfare of trumpets, the Asian Games 
flag was hoisted. A 3-gun salute boomed, and 
thousands of pigeons filled the sky symbolising 
peace and freedom. More than 30,000 spectators 
watched the drama, as about 2,000 teenagers 
played choice music and enthralled the crowds. 
The march past was a great sight. Selected Thai 
beauties led each contingent. First to come was 
South Korea, whose flag was borne by Miss 
World 1965, the Thai beauty Miss Apasara 
Hongsakula. The rear was made up by the host 
contingent led by the ruling Miss Thailand and 
runner-up of Miss World 1966, Miss Savetanand. 
The Indian contingent, the men clad in navy blue 
blazers and pink turbans and the women don¬ 
ning white saris, drew a thunderous ovation 
from the spectators. 

As in the past four Asian Games, Japan 


excelled in almost all the disciplines and main¬ 
tained her overall supremacy. It was the greatest 
triumph for Japan in an international competi¬ 
tion when she swept all the gold medals in the 
swimming events. It was an unparalleled feat, 
as records tumbled like a pack of cards. Japan 
w'on all the 27 golds in swimming and diving, 
and also won the Water Polo event beating 
Singapore in a one sided final. 

There were many outstanding individual 
performances during the Games. Japan’s ace 
swimmer K. Iwasaki bagged four gold medals 
for his country. Taiwan's Wu Tao Yuan bagged 
three golds in standard rifle (3 positions), air 
rifle, and small bore rifle events. P. Chulla- 
mondhol of Thailand bagged four golds in the 
following cycling events: 4,000 metres individual 
pursuit, 800 metres massed start, 1,000 metres 
individual time trial, and 4,800 metres massed 
start. He holds the record for 800m massed 
start (1:05.27 sec) and 4,800m massed start 
(7: 10 31 sec). 

India's performance slid from the Jakarta 
display, as she won only seven gold medals. 
Out of the eight grapplers in Wrestling, India 
bagged one silver and live bron/.e medals. India 
did well in Boxing, as both the participants 
earned good results —Hawa Singh won a gold 
and N. More a silver. The Soccer gold slipped 
from India’s hands and India fared miserably 
in the two matches she played. The loss in 
Football was, however, compensated in Hockey 
and India won the Asian Games Hockey gold 
for the first time since its inception at Tokyo 
in 1958. India beat Pakistan 1-0, as Balbir 
Singh scored the lone goal. 

The gold medal winners for India were:— 

* Ajmer Singh, w'ho won the 400 m clocking 
47.1 seconds; 

Bhim Singh, who won India's first gold of 
the Games by winning the High Jump; 
he cleared 2.05 metres; 

* B.S. Barna, who won the 800 m in 1:49.4 
sec; 

* Jogindar Singh, who created a record in 
Shot Put by throwing the brass ball to a 
distance of 16.22 metres. The record had 
stood in Pardaman Singh’s name; 
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* Hawa Singh, who won the Boxing gold in 
heavy weight; 

* Praveen Kumar, who won the gold in the 
Discus Throw, clearing a distance of 
49.62 metres. 

The other medal winners for India were: 

Silver—Ajmer Singh in 200 metres. 

Bronze—Labh Singh (Triple Jump), 
Praveen Kumar (Hammer Throw), Balkar Singh 
(Discus Throw), Miss Manjit Walia (800 
metres). Miss C. Forage (Long Jump); Five 
bronze medals in wrestling from Sable, Bhim 
Singh, Sajjan Singh, Bishoumbar Singh, and 
Uday Chand; one bronze in Tennis from S.P. 
Mishra. 

Some of the new records were:— 

* 500m—Keisuka Sawaki of Japan, in 14 
min. 22 sec. clipping 5.2 sec. off the 
previous record. 

3,000m steeple chase—T. Saruwatari of 
Japan, in 8:53.6 sec. (The old record was 
4.2 seconds more, by N. Shah of Pakistan). 

* 400m hurdles—K. Yui of Japan, clocking 
51.7 sec. (Old record 52.3 sec. by Japan’s 
K. Ogashi.) 

Women's Swimming 

* 100m breaststroke—Y. Morizane of 
Japan, clocking 1 min. 22.9 sec. 

* 100m freestyle—M. Kihara, clocking 
1 ;03.2 sec. 

* 4 X 100 medley relay—Japan clocked 4:51.9 
sec. 

* 200m medley—Y. Fujii clocked 2 min. 

38.5 sec. 

Men’s Swimming 

* 100m freestyle—K. Iwasaki of Japan, 
56.1 sec. (Old record 56.6 sec. by Japan’s 
K. Shimuzu.) 


* 200m butterfly stroke—Y. Takado of 
Japan, clocking 2:12.7 sec. (Old record 
2:19.1 by Japan’s K. Izutsu.) 

In athletics—Long Jump was won by Japan’s 
H. Yamada (7.48 metres); Decathlon by Wu A 
Ming of Taiwan (7,003 points); 100 and 200 
metres by Malaysia’s Jegathesan, who clocked 
10.5 sec. and 21.5 sec. respectively. A world 
record was created by Japan’s Masashi Ouchi 
in Middleweight weightlifting, as he lifted 455 kg 
to break his own record of 452.5 kg. The Mara¬ 
thon was won by K. Kimihara of Japan in 2 hr. 
33 min. 22.8 sec. 

Burma won the Football gold, and Japan 
the Volleyball gold. In Badminton, Indonesia 
claimed the men’s singles and women’s doubles. 
Japan won the women’s singles, and Thailand 
claimed the men’s team events. Men’s doubles 
was won by Malaysia. 

[n Tennis, Japan claimed the golds in the 
men’s team events, men’s singles, women’s 
team events, and mixed doubles. The women’s 
team events was claimed by Indonesia. Israel 
claimed the Basketball gold. Japan claimed 
all events in Table Tennis except the men’s 
singles, which was won by S. Korea. 

After 12 days of record-breaking feats, the 
Fifth Asiad came to an end on December 20. 
The closing ceremony started with the Football 
final, after which came the march past of athletes. 
The torchlit closing ceremony was very moving. 
The Thai King and Queen w'atchcd, along with 
thousands of athletes and spectators, the great 
spectacle of Thai pageantry and splendour. As 
the lights at the stadium gradually dimmed, the 
Games flame went out, and the Games flag came 
down slowly. Earlier, Gen P. Charusathiram, 
President of the Asian Games Federation, 
declared the Games closed and called the 
Asian Youth to meet again at Seoul in S. 
Korea, in 1970. “May the youth of Asia ever 
celebrate the Games in the spirit of brotherhood 
and for the good of humanity,’’ he said. 
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THE FEDERATION OF 
HUNGARIAN YOUNG PIONEERS 

The Federation of Hungarian Young 
Pioneers was set up on June 2nd 1946. 
Since then, every year on International 
(JluldnMi's Day, and onc<; in every five 
years at national pioneer meetings, the 
children celebrate this amiiversary. On 
these days celebration is held for children 
by the adult society, by tlie whole country. 

In the Federation of Hiuigarian Young 
Pioneers, children leani to respect each 
other, and the feeling of fiiendsliip deve¬ 
lops at an early age. I’he main aims are 
included in the 12 points of the pioneers’ 
law. The Federation has the same aims as 
the family and school: the raising of gay 
and trained children, who love their 
homeland, respect other nations, support 
each otlier with a friendly feeling in their 
hearts and have varied interests. 

The 12 points of the pioneers’ law says: 
A Pioneer is a faithful caiild of the Hunga¬ 
rian People's Republic, strengthens friend¬ 
ship between peoples and protects the 
honours of the red scarf, constantly deve¬ 
lops his knowledge and truly fulfils his ob¬ 
ligations, helps wherever he can, works 
happily and voluntarily serves the com¬ 
munity, always tells the tnith and acts 
justl)', loves and I'espects his parents and 
teachers, and honours his elders, he is a 
true and faithful friend, is courageous and 
disciplined, builds his physique and pro¬ 
tects his health, loves and protects nature, 
and lives in a manner to be<x)me worthy 
of the membersliip of the Young Commu¬ 
nist League. 

Alongside the school and family, the 
Federation fulfils an indispensable assign¬ 
ment, Ix'causc it educates for patriotism, 
and develops a sense of duty, friendship 
and work, and an interest in culture. 

Children join in the Federation volun¬ 
tarily and choose most of their oflBcials 
and the\’ decide on their own program¬ 
me's. In a similar wa\ , chilch'en volmitarily 
undertake the assignments wihch are in- 
eindc'cl in the piont'C'r tests. 


The ceremony ended with fireworks turning 
the night sky into a fairy world of coloured 
lights. The scoreboard was lit up in English 
with “Till we meet again in Seoul, 1970”. 

The final medals tally was: 


Country 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Japan 

78 

53 

33 

S. Korea 

12 

18 

21 

Thailand 

12 

14 

11 

Malaysia 

7 

5 

6 

India 

7 

3 

11 

Iran 

6 

8 

15 

Indonesia 

5 

5 

13 

Taiwan 

5 

4 

10 

Israel 

3 

5 

3 

Philippines 

'> 

15 

25 

Pakistan 

2 

4 

2 

Burma 

1 

— 

4 

Singapore 

— 

5 

7 

S. Vietnam 

— 

1 

1 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

6 

Hong Kong 

— 

— 

1 

Afghanistan 

— 

— 

— 

Nepal 

— 

— 



Vijay Lokapally 
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BOOK REVIEW 


AH About United Nations 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
What It Does 
by D.S. Muley 
NCERT, New Delhi 
(Price not stated) 

W E all know that UNO stands for United 
Nations Organisation. Somewhere at the 
back of our brains is also registered the fact 
that UNESCO stands for United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
UNICEF for United Nations International 
Children’s Fund, and so on about UNIDO, 
UNCTAD, WHO, UNDP, UNU, UNEP, 
ILO—and that, all these and more are bodies 
or organs of the United Nations Organisation. 
Some of us might even know why the UNO 
was set up after World War II (1939-45). 

But more than thirty years after it was 
set up, what does the United Nations Organi¬ 
sation do? What are the functions of its many 
bodies? Some of us perhaps have the answer 
to some of the questions—but all the functions 
of all the bodies are not quite clearcut and 
obvious to us. That is why NCERT’s little book 
on the United Nations and what it does will be 
a welcome addition to our school libraries 
as well as our personal collections. Author 
D.S. Muley has done an excellent job of intro¬ 
ducing children to the basics about the various 
organs of the United Nations. Brevity, and a 
lucid style of explaining the functions have done 
away with the monotony of going through what 
could have been called a CHARTER! Parti¬ 
cularly well-handled is the section on United 
Nations Human Rights activities, where not 


only are examples of the United Nations dec¬ 
larations given but their equivalent in the 
Indian constitution have also been provided. 
For a child—laws, constitutions, articles are 
usually a string of incoherent words, but here 
at a glance, some indication as to what inter¬ 
national laws and codes mean and how they 
affect oneself or one’s country is Immediately 
apparent. 

The author's excellent text is given visually 
satisfying support by the artist’s subdued 
two-colour illustrations. Colour photographs, 
too, though few, lend authenticity to the text. 
The layout and design, different from the usual 
NCERT books, are a welcome change as is 
the glossy paper on which the book is so 
well printed. All in all, a pleasing book 
indeed! 

V.T. 

MAHACHARITHAMALA 
Vols. 1 to 15 
Kairali Children’s 

Book Trust, Kottayam 
Rs 5 each 

T he Kairali Children’s Book Trust is a 
recent venture intended to benefit the 
Malayam-speaking children of Kerala. 
Children’s literature in Malayalam was almost 
unknown some 50-60 years ago. For those who 
could read and understand English, Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, Hans Andersen's Tales, King 
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WE ARE DEEPLY INVOLVED 

Today we are deeply involved 
in all nation-building activities. 

With a large network of 
branches throughout the length 
and breadth of our nation, we 
are helping to eradicate poverty 
and working for upliftment of 
the weaker sections, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. 

We are implementing integrated 
rural development programme/ 
20 point economic programme. 

Help us mobilise resources for 
national development. 

SYNDICATE BANK 

WHERE SERVICE IS DEDICATED 


Arthur's Tales, and Robinson Crusoe were 
delightful material. In the last three decades, 
there has been a regular flow of children’s books, 
some of them quite good. Statistics however 
show that children’s literature forms just two 
percent of a year’s total publication, which is 
hardly a record for the 25% children in the 
entire population of Kerala. 

The Kairali Thust aims at publishing “good 
books for low prices”. Its first project is to bring 
out about 120 biographies, three volumes 
per month in forty months. Quite an ambitious 
and laudable programme. The publishers have 
chalked out a list of eminent men in every field, 
and graded these biographies under Great Men 
of the World, Great Men of India, and Great 
Men of Kerala. There is even a volume on 
Christ. Isn't Jesus Christ greater than a ‘Great 
Man’? 

Nearly 50 volumes have by now come out. 
Of the 15 volumes under review, the very first 
is, of course, on Jawaharlal Nehru, who loved 
all children and encouraged every effort unaer- 
taken for their mental, moral, and all round 
development. Select authors—all veterans in 
the field of children’s literature—have prepared 
the scripts under the guidance of an Editorial 
Board of eminent writers. The language is 
simple and serious enough for the age group of 
children between 10 and 15. The presentation 
of the subject is quite novel — most of the 
biographies catch the attention of the reader 
at one stroke and is sustained till the end. 
Interspersed with anecdotes and dramatic 
situations, apt quotations from poems and 
writings, these volumes are on the whole 
interesting, sometimes gripping and never dull 
or prosaic. Modern children revelling in cheap 
comics and crime stories will find these volumes 
delectable reading and will be inspired to 
emulate the exemplary faith that moulded men 
from clay. One can only wish, more good 
pictures were included, thus making these 
volumes completely enjoyable and instructive 
for children. 


G.A. 
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Children's Books 

Besides textbooks and other educational publications, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) pub¬ 
lishes supplementary readers for children in the age-group 14-17 
years. Some selected titles are given below. 



Rs.p. 

Rs.p. 

SwamI Dayanand Saraswati 

1.00 

Faster and Farther 

2.00 

Sri Ramakrishna 

0.90 

Rocks Unfold the Past 

2.00 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

0.50 

Sant Tuka Ram 

1.60 

Bahuroopee Gandhi 

1.50 

Biological Clocks 

1.15 

Man-made Forests 

2.60 

Our Tree Neighbours 

7.15 

Microbes 

3.10 

Vimia in Virusland 

2.10 

Raja Rammohan Roy 

1.20 

The Spices 

1.95 

The Finger on the Lute 

2.60 

Bird Migration 

1.15 

Mirza Ghalib 

1.00 

The Fight Against Disease 

3.70 

Romance of Transport 

2.30 

Jawahar Lai Nehru 

4.10 



Romance of Banking 

0.80 

For Catalogue 

and Enquiries please contact: 


Business Manager 


BOMBAY Commerce House, 


Publication Department 


2nd Floor 


N.C.E.R.T. 


Currimbhoy Road 


Sri Aurobindo Marg 


Bombay-400038 


New Delhi-110016 


CALCUTTA 8, Esplanade East 


Or 


Calcutta-700001 


Business Manager 


NEW DELHI Super Bazar, 2nd Floor 

Publications Division, Min. of 

l&B 

Connaught Place 


Sales Emporium at: 


New Delhi-110001 



davp 780(25)81 
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THE HOCKEY SCENE 


PAKISTAN RETAINS WORLD CUP 


T he World Cup, wliidi stands tor sup¬ 
remacy in hockey, sta\s where it de¬ 
serves to be—in Pakistan, in Asia. Pakistan’s 
victory was tlic friunijih oi the traditional 
style ot hockey—the st)le |)layed in India 
and Pakistan, whicli have dominated the 
world of liockes ever since the inception of 
thi.s game. The Knrojx'an style of hockey has, 
nndonbt(‘dly, made great strides, but it 
(‘merged on top only occasionally—when (Jer- 
man\ won the 1972 Olympics title. New Zea¬ 
land the .same title in 1976, and when Holland 
won the 2nd World (hip in 1973. Though 
India lailc'd, Pakistan has kept the Asian 
flag fixing high b) winning the 5th World 

(hip. 

The Pakistan team came to Bombay with 
the .sole object of winning the tropin, and one 
can say, the) came, thex saw, and they con- 
(jiiered (vcni, vkti. viri) exerx team that came 
their xvav! 'rhronghont the tournament, the 
Paki.stan team looked invincible. In no depart- 
nu'iit xvere the Paki.stanis found wanting. 
With the vtAeran of all the World Cup tour¬ 
naments held so far, Akhtar Rasool, leading 
them, it xvas indeed a spectacular sight as the 
Pakistan forwards relentlessly mounh'd attack 
after attack on their opponents’ citad('l. Their 
trapping and their ball control was superb, 
theii defence functioiK'd in tune with their for¬ 
wards with accurate passings. And above all, 
the Pakistani plax<*rs displaxed good stamina 
to cope with the oppressixe beat of Bonibav. 
Before xx'c co into the details of the recent 
matches, we might rt'call the brief but glo¬ 
rious historx of the World Cup. 

The credit of initiating this tournament 
goes to India and Pakistan, whose joint pro¬ 
posal to have a hockex contest at the Inter¬ 


national level xx'as approved and accepted by 
the Federation de Internationale Hockey, 
which decided to hold the first ever World 
(mp tournament in 1971. Paki.stan also came 
forward with the offer of donating the trophy. 
It was designed bx' reputed Pakistani artisans. 
The gold-and-silver trophy stands on a 120.85 
mm high blade base inlaid xvith ivory. It has 
a silver cup adorned with a floral design and 
surrounded bx a globe de]hcting the world. 
The globe carries on its top a ball and a 
hockex' slick. The trojjhy, M'hich weighs 11.560 
gni, stands 650 inm high on its ivorv base. 

The series of World (Jnp tournaments be¬ 
gan in 1971 at Barcelona, Spain, where Pak¬ 
istan won the Cup. The subseipient winners 
of the World Cup were Holland (Amster¬ 
dam 1973), India (Kuala liUmpiir 1975), and 
Paki.stan (Buenos Aires 197S). 

The organisers of the 5th World Cup at 
Bombay did not have adequate time for pre¬ 
parations, but they did a splendid job, 
racing against time, and drew praise from 
ever)' participating country for the arrange¬ 
ments made and facilities made available. 
The 5th World Cup began on December 29, 
1981. It W'as declared open by the Governor 
of Maharashtra, retired Air Chief Marshal O.P. 
Mehra. at a colourful ceremony amidst burst¬ 
ing of crackers and the releasing of thousands 
of multicoloured balloons. They were releas¬ 
ed bx smartl) dressed school children, who 
marched into the Wankhede Stadium as the 
Indian Nav)' band played martial tunes. The 
children then performed a martial fancy drill, 
lezziam and folk dances, while the parti¬ 
cipants from the twelve competing nations 
and thousands of spectators watched from the 
galleries. 
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In the opening match, India beat Malaysia 
6-2 after displaying superb hockey in the 
second half of the match. Malaysia had led 
2-1 in the first half. It was a good beginning 
for the Indian team. 

The teams had been divided into two pools 
and the matches were played at both the 
Wankhedc stadium and the B.H.A. stadium. 
Pool A comprised Pakistan, West Germany, 
Spain, Argentina, Poland, and New Zealand, 
while India. Australia, Holland, England. 
Malaysia, and the U.S.S.R. formed Pool B. 

Tlie league matches in both pools provided 
good hockey for the spectators. India surren 
dcR'd their match against Holland after taking 
a 2-0 lead. India paid the jienalty for going 
into defensive tactics, as Hoderik Bowman 
struck like a cobra and ecjnalised for Holland. 
India went down 4-3 duo to inefficient 
defence. 


Pakistan’s centre forward. Hassan Sardar, tries to 
get past the German defender, Hamel, as Blocher, 
in the backgtound, looks on. 



Australia routed Malaysia 3-0 displaying 
brilliant hockey. India, after routing the 
U.S.S.R. 7-2 and scraping past England 4-2, 
faltered against Australia. Before the match 
began, India needed to win against Australia 
to make it to the semi-finals, but, as the 
U.S.S.R. drew with Holland 2-2, a 
draw would have ensured India a place 
ill the .semi-finals. It was not to 
be. Displaying pathetic hockey, India reach¬ 
ed its ebb by losing 2-1 to Australia after 
taking a lead in the first half. A faulty de¬ 
fence and miserable marksmanship contribu¬ 
ted to India’s inept disjday in front of their 
liome crowd. It was a very poor performance 
by India. All the training camps and the ex¬ 
perience of a European tour prior to the 
World Cup proved futile, as India failed to 
qualif)' for the semi-finals. 

West German)' and Pakistan made the semi¬ 
finals grade from Pool B to meet Holland and 
Australia from Pool A. The best match of 
the league wus certainly the India-Australia 
encounter, which elucidated the great strides 
Australia has made in hockey. In the Pool 
B leagues, Pakistan romped over their rivals 
convincingly, beating Spain 4-1, Argentina 
6-1. West Germany 5-3, and routing New 
Zc'aland 12-3 in a display »)f classic hockey. 
For the Kiwis, it was their worst hockey per¬ 
formance. The West German ])layers made 
good progress, losing onl)' to Pakistan in a 
thrilling match. The German defence stood 
gallantly to thwart the Pak forward line. 

The two semi-finals provided thrilling 
hockey as both the matches were fought 
evenly. In what was the best match of the 
tournament, Au.stralia went down to Ger¬ 
man)^ in a true cliff-hanger. It was hockey at 
its best for sheer thrills. The Germans re¬ 
taliated twice after being in arrears once dur¬ 
ing the normal time and the other during 
the extra time, to make it 3-3. It was a great 
match, as during the tie-breaker, Australia 
levelled at 4-4, after being down 1-3. Al¬ 
though the Germans won the match, it wa.s 
Au.stralia with whom the crowds s\'mpathls- 
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ed. The Aussics dominated the game and 
were unlucky to lose a real great match, in 
fact, one of the best seen in recent times. 

In the other semi-final, Pakistan fought 
back a spirited challenge from Holland to 
win 4-2 in an e([ually thrilling match. Paki.s- 
tan were able to win b('caus(' of their re¬ 
serve strength. Ever\ substitute played 
better than the pla\er lie had replaced, play¬ 
ing the traditional hockey. With close pass¬ 
es, triangular movements and sharp 
through j)asses, the) pierced the Dutch de¬ 
fence time and again. Pakistan’s defence 
in.spired b\ Akhtar Pasool, gave full 
support to their forwards. The Dutch also 
pla\ed a g(md game with sudden countei 
thrusts which they made with their long 
through pas'st's, but the Pakistan defence did 
not break. Holland fought till the last, but 
could not capitalize on tlie penalt)’ corners 
thev gained. 

In the fight tor the third place, Australia 
defeated Holland 4-2. The Australian per¬ 
formance' was ver\' creditable, as the)' had 
fielded four of tlw'ir reserve plavers. 

India was lucks to (jualifv for the next 
World Cup ilefeating New Zealand 3-2 after 
being down 2-0. 4’hc Indians plaved half- 
heartedls. and only a hat-trick bs' Rajindar 
Singh savs' tlu'in through to meet the U.S.S.R. 
for the filth and sixth places. India beat 
the I'.S.S.R. 5-1 and finished fifth. 

Pakistan started as favourites to win the 
World Cnjy final against West Germanv on 
Jamiarv 12. at the VV'^ankhede Stadium. The 
spectators included the President of India, 
Mr. N. Sanjisa Redds, ’fhe match turned out 
to b(' rather disappointing as the Germans 
were completely outplayed by Pakistan. 
Prior to the match, the Pakistan team had 
watclu'd the TV film of their pool match 
against West German)—to mark the chinks 
in the Ciennan armour, which they put to 
advantage most taeticall). 

I’lu' Pakistan forwards attacked in unison 
and gave a horrid time to the German de- 
t<'nce. The Pakistan forwards just could not 


be stopped. The defence played splendidly 
after the shock of the first goal the Germans 
got in the early part of the first half; Dopp, 
the most resourceful German forward, 
streaked past the Pakistan defence which had 
stood immobile and scored the goal to every¬ 
one’s surprise. But after this lapse, there was no 
rest for the German defence, as the Pakistan 
forwards—speedy, strong and artkstic— 
mounted attack after attack. Supjiorted by 
half-backs Abdul Rasheed and Ishtiag 
Ahmad, the Pakistan forward line swarmed 
the German goal like angrv hornets. Pakis¬ 
tan equalised in the 26th minute through 
their mercurial forward Hassan Sardar, who 
capitalized on the pass given bv Manzoor 
]r. The very next minute, Manzoor Jr. put 
Pakistan ahead as he flashed with the ball 
from the right and hammered a goal on the 
run. The CJerman goal was peppered as 
Kaleemullah scored the third goal from a 
penalty- stroke. The Germans had lost their 
fight and composure by now and surrendered 
meekly as the final hooter sounded and Pak¬ 
istan emerged worthy winners of the 5th 
World Cup. It was a great performance, in¬ 
deed, as Pakistan was winning the World 
Cup tor the third time since its inception. 
Full-throated cheers and crackers greeted the 
cheerful Pakistan players as they stood on 
the victory podium and deservedly, too. The 
Asian style of hockey had triumphed once 
again over the European style. 

The fair pla)’ trophy was awarded to the 
1976 Montreal Olympic champions New Zea¬ 
land. Hassan Sardar was adjudged the best 
player of the tournament, Akhtar Rasool 
second, and Australia’s Rick Charlesworth 
third. India’s Rajindar Singh emerged as the 
largest goal-getter of the tournament. He had 
scored 12 goalsl 

The performances of the other teams were 
also praiseworthy. The Australians had made 
gi'eat strides in hocke^■ and had a team of 
some very promising players who would im- 
jirove vastl)' in the next few years. Holland 
and Germany played the traditional Europ- 
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ean hockey and won the hearts of the crowd 
with their style of play. The U.S.S.R. team 
was the most improved one in the whole tour¬ 
nament. They finished a honourable sixth in 
their very first World Cup. In the coming 
years, the Russians will certainly be a force 
to reckon with in International hockey. 

The 5th World Cup came to an end as 
President Saiijiva Reddy distributed the priz¬ 
es and hundreds of school children took part 


in the march past at the closing ceremony. 
Everyone present cheered the ‘supremos’ of 
hockey—Pakistan—as the team did a victory 
lap round the field. 

The final placings were: 1. Pakistan, 2. 
West Germany, 3. Australia, 4. Holland, 5. 
India, 6. Russia. 7. New Zealand, 8. Poland 
9. England. 10 Malaysia, II. Spain, and 12. 
Argentina. 

Vijay Lokapally 


Extra income every 
month without work 
or worry 

MONTHLY INTEREST 
DEPOSIT SCHEME 


deposit Rs. 1.000/- or more 
!or 12 months and over—get 
interest in cash every 
month—extra money to 
meet extra expenses 
Interest ranges from 
7-5% to 10% p.a 
or 12 to 120 months. 








A 
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And that's not all. 

You have Central Bank's QUARTERLY INTEREST 
DEPOSIT SCHEME to take cate of your'extra' 
expenses. And SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNT to save 
whan you can, withdraw when you need. And 
FIXED DEPOSIT SCHEME — ideal for idle 
money — it earns you interest. 

Come. 

Open an account 
at your nearest 
Central Bank branch. 

Watch your plans 
take concrete shape. 


Central Bankof bidia 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

The Bank that moves out lo peoole and places 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


INSTRUCTIONS 

HOSE wlio wish to enrol 
themselves as members 
of the (niildren's World Pen- 
Irieiids (dub tna^’ do so by 
filling ii|) the accompanying 
form, (hit out the lorm. fill 
up th<- details neatly and 
mail it to ns. As the lorm 
lacilitates indexing and pre- 
ser\'ation of rec.-ords, its use 
is a MUS'l". All thos(' who 
.send ill (heir particulars in 
the form will get prioritx in 
enrolment. Inelnsion of the 
names nl all others is likely 
to b<‘ delayed. Limit vour 
hobbies and choice of coun¬ 
tries from where yon wi.sh to 
have Pen-liieiids to d’VV'O. 
Whenever members write to 
(heir jien-fnends, it will be 
advisable' to mention their 
Member Number. 

3159 

Roma (hipta (girl, 14) 

20 De\’ Nagar 
.Mission (hmipomid 
Meernt 2,5()()01, I’.P. 

India 

HaiKT. stamps 
An\ c-oiiiitrs 

3160 

.\.shok Kumar Ciiipta (bo\, 15) 
E-.30 E. ONCe Colony' 
Makarjmra Road 
Ranula 3fXK)09 
(hijarat, 

India 

Stamps, Kaiate 
.\n\ country 


3161 

Snlekha Banerjee (g, 10) 
P.O. Box No. 871 
Zanzibar. Tanzania 
Swimming, reading 
(’aiiada, U.S.A- 

3162 

S. Sugnmar (b, 13) 

(]/o R. Parvathy 
J.K.K. Rangammal 
Matiienlation School 
Kornarapalasam 
Salem, Tamililadii 
Cricki't, .stamps 
Canada, U.S.S.R. 

3163 

Jacintha James (g, 11) 

102, Tensing Norgax Road 
3hnigsnng 
]4arjc‘ehng 734010 
W. Bi'ugal, India 
Reading, singing 
Anv eoniitrv 

3164 

Debabrata Chosli (b, 10) 

C o Mr. H.K. Gho.sh 
Qr. No. 2 B /12 
P.O. Kathara 829116 
I)t. Caridih. Bihar. India 
Reading, stamps 
Japan. Finland 

3165 

(ieetanjali Gandhi (g. 14) 
House No. 330 (C) 

Prtap Nagar, Udaipur 
Raja.sthaM, India 
Stamps, greetings cards 
.Anv countn' 

3166 

G. Praveen Kumar (b, 14) 
House No. 1-3-59 


Malbowli St. 

Nalgonda 508001 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stamps, correspondence 
Any country 

3167 

Krupa Dave (g, 13) 

4 A, Horizon View 
Cell. J. Bhon.slc Marg 
Bombav 400021, India 
Swimmi 11 g, gymnastics 
Aii\ country 

3168 

Sikander Sultan Batla (b, 16) 
10.36, Ilamdard Marg 
]4elhi 110006 
Po]! music, souvenirs 
Anv conntrx' 

3169 

Namita Sundaresan (g, 12) 
KD 76 C, .Ashok Vihar 
Delhi 110052 
Reading, drawing 
Finland, U.S.A. 

3170 

Sree Kumar Pillai (b, 10) 

Qr. No. E/8 

P.O. Dugda ("oal Washery 
Dt. Giridih 815107 
Bihar, India 

Reading, corre.spondence 
Tanzania, Finland 

3171 

Sarada Majumdar (g, 12) 

(ho Mr. Amiya Majumdar 
N.H.P.C., Sevoke Road 
P.O. Siliguri 
Darjeeling, India 
Stamps, drawing 
Finland Japan 
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3172 

Mani M. Krishilan (b, 13) 

59/2, Behind Cattle Pound 

Cocx)nut Avenue Road 

Malleswaram 

Bangalore, India 

Chess, philately 

Anv country 

3173 

Shilpa S. Mapuskar (g, 9) 
C/o Dr. S.V^. Mapuskar 
Dehu Village 412109 
Tal. Havoli, Dt. Pune 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

3174 

R. Vivekanandan (b, 15) 

6 Kavalkara Street 
P.O. Orathanand 614625 
Tanjore Dt., Tamilnadu, 
India 

Anv country 

3175 

Puja Sliashank (g, 10) 
Cairo. 10 Mantaza Street 
Zainalek, Egypt 


Stamps, reading 
Japan, Malaysia 

3176 

P.R. Rajc.sh (b, 15) 
18/393-B, Rajagiri 
Chalapiirarn, Calicut 673002 
Kerala, India 
Cricket, swimming 
Any cx)uutry 

3177 

Kan eh an Bhargava (g, 14) 
Bungalow No. 64 
Muliabari, Digboi 
Upper Assam 786171 
Stamps, handicrafts 
Any comitiy 

3187 

Vi jay Damle (b, 15) 

Qr. No. T-C/ Street 22, 
Sector 6 
Bhilai 490(K)6 
Madhya Prade,sh, India 
Pliilately, hiking 
Anv eountn’ 

3179 

Rekha Rao (g, 12) 


E 909, Chittaranjan Park 
New Delhi 110019 
Painting, readmg 
Any country other than 
India 

3180 

K. Kamalakannan (b, 14) 
P.O. Chockalingapuram 
80 K.R. Nagar 626108 
Tamilnadu, India 
Art, stamps 
U.S.A., Sri Lanka 

3181 

Vengunta Mamata (g, 10) 
C'/o Mr. Mohan Prasad 
Illrd line. Technical Nagar 
Vijayawada 520010 
Andhra Prade.sh, India 
Stamps, coins 
IT.S.S.R., U.S.A. 

3182 

Kan.stav Bhattacharjee (b, 9) 
C;A) Mr. M.K. Bhattacharjee 
Sanik School 

Purulia, W. Bengal, India 

Reading, .singing 

U.K., Japan ' 


CmLDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 


Member No . 

Name: Master I Miss 

Address: . 


(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 


Issue dated. 


Age* 


.years 


Hobbies: . 

Pen-friend wanted in (Country) 


*Age limit; 16 years 


Signature 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 

FROM 


M/s. Prakash Roadlines Private Limited 

REGD. OFFICE: 

65/31, 111 Cross, Kalasipalayam 

New Extension, 

BANGALORE-560 002 

ZONAL OFFICE: 

1590 Madarsa Road 

Kashmere Gate 
DELHI-110006 

Phones: 609026 

609076 

609727 

Phones: 221561 

221562 

220743 

Grams: CARRYLOAD 

Telex .0845-329 

Grams: FULLOAD 

Telex: 031-2421 

Executive Director: 

HARBANS SINGH MANCHANDA 

Res. Phone: 633221 

BRANCHES ALL OVER 

INDIA 
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NBT BOOKS 

ATTRACTIVE GIFTS FOR YOUR CHILD . 

NBT’s children’s books in the Nehru Bal Pustkalaya series 
have a lasting value—they are ideal gifts and ideal for. reading; 
Absorbing narration and colourful production make the NBP 
series fascinating reading for children. Equally attractive is their 
low price! 

Recent NBP Titles 

THE BROKEN WINGS AND OTHER ASIAN TALES 

Belinder Dhanoa : Rs. 2.50 
A collection of tales from Asian countries 

FESnVAL OF EIP 

Premchand (translated by Khuswant Singh) 

. Rs. ,2.50 : An immortal, Story 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 

Sa^muel Israel : Rs. 2.50 

A stimulating account of how books are made 

Special Publication: 

“FOLK TALES FROM ASIA” 

Tales from 16 pountries colourfully illustrated by artists of the 
respective countries. Available in Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Maruthi, Tamil and Urdu. Price Rs. 12.00 

Available witli leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at 
New PeUii (A-4 >Green Park); Hyderabad (City, Central Library, 
Ashok Nagar); Cnlcotta (67/2 Mahatma Gandhi Road); Amritsar 
(Govt* Higher Secondary School, Town Hall) 

r Catalogues on request 

MTIDN/ll BODE TRUST, INDIA 

A-5 GREEN PARK, NEW DELHI 110016 
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Dear minds and matters. 

Have you found out what THING 
meant? People who mind don’t matter 
and people who matter don’t mind. It 
sounds like a lot of nonsense to me. 
You might as well say—people who 
hind don’t tatter and people wi^ tatter 
don’t hind. Or, as Raghu $ays, "I^eepul 
who crater don’t kind and Leepid who 
kind don’t crater. ’ Don't ask me what 
that means. According to Raghu, peo¬ 
ple who leap before they walk jump 
into ciaters and so they are not kind. 
He says in any case, it makes more 
sen.se than what THING said. 

Study, study, study—that’s all we do 
these days. No footl->all, no meetings, 
and the Worst is that Baby and THING 
go around announcing that they enjoy, 
actually enjm^ studying. "Hit is the 
mohst whundarful thing—to worldh,” 
says THING, and our mothears look at 
him with stars and moon dust in their 
eyes. 

"Oh ves,” squeaks Bahy. “Work is 
very important.” 

“Hand heahutiful,” breathes THING. 

Pah! Pah! Triple pah! ! ! 

I find studying boring. It cramps my 
back, it cramps my mind, and after 
doing eight hundred and six theorems, 
I feel rather like a hypotenuse myself— 
all angles and bends. Raghu says he 
wishes he could take a flying kick at 
history, so that all those dates would 
go back where they belong. Raghu 
also says he is very glad he is not a king 
because then some poor boy, years 
later, will have to leani all about him 
and his reforms. 

Anyway, in the middle of all this 
buzzing of dates and theorems, some¬ 
thing very strange happened. I found 
a ghost. 

Now when I say a ghost, I don’t 


mean a white covered filgure which 
goes through walls and walks without 
touching the ground. Ghosts don’t hap¬ 
pen that way any My ghost was 

an old modem ^ogJs—I never saw it, 
but whenever I sat do^ to study, I 
heard it The first time, it sang a song— 
or rather it hummed a tune» and I 
thought that somebody had put on a 
radio. I ignored it. I was busy with an 
arithmetic problem which just wouldn’t 
come right and I wasn’t in a mood for 
tunes. 

But the next time, as I sat down, I 
heard a whisper, something that sound¬ 
ed like “Perky Perky”. I looked round 
the room, under the bed, out of the 
window. There was nobody. So, I sat 
down again. But after a time, I heard 
“Perky”, and then some humming. I 
looked all over again—there was no¬ 
body—but just as I sat down and turn¬ 
ed a page, T heard “Perky Perky” and 
some more humming. 

This time I got quite furious. Here 
I was, trying so hard to study, and 
somebody or the other was playing the 
fool. It must be Raghu I decided. So 
I yelled “Raghu, just go away. Leave 
me alone.” The humming stopped imme¬ 
diately. But my mother strode into the 
room, ready to do battle. “Raghu,” 
she shouted, “haven’t I told you not to 

come till the exams are.” Then 

she looked round the room and asked, 
“But. where is Raghu?” 

“I don’t know,” I said quite truthfully. 

“But you were talking to him,” she 
said. 

“No, I wasn’t talking to him,” I said. 
“I shouted at him.” 

“Don’t answer back,” snapped my 
mother. “He must be hiding some¬ 
where.” So she too looked under the 





bed and out of the window and into the 
cupboard (which I hadn’t thought of), 
but there was nobody. 

“But then why were you.?” 

she started saying when, suddenly, the 
humming began again and this time it 
got louder and louder with a lot of 
banging and clapping which was sup¬ 
posed to 1^ music but wasn’t at all. 

“Perky,” screamed my mother. 
“What on earth is that noise?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“Let me first see if the radio is on, ” 
she said and then, “come with me.” 

So we both rushed out of the room 
and looked in the drawing room—but 
the radio was off. The next door boy 
was not playing his tape recorder. In 
fact, everything was quiet and peace¬ 
ful. My room, when we returned, was 
also very quiet and peaceful. My books 
were on the table, just as I had left 
them; the stool that my mother had up¬ 
turned when she turned out of the 
room, still lay on the floor, looking 
rather hurt. My mother picked it up 
now and set it right side up. She looked 
flustered. 

“What could that noise have been. 
Perky?” she asked. “Are you sure it was 
not Raghu?” 

I was about to open my mouth, 
ready to defend Raghu to my last 
breath, when he himself walked in, 
looking as unlike a ghost as anyone 
ever could. 

“I am sorry. Aunty,” he said meekly, 
very meekly, “I am sorry to come and 
disturb Perky, but you see my mother 
sent me to ask, have you seen Baby?” 

All this was said in a great hurry, 
with a very un-Raghu like mixture of 
politeness and bad grammar and I was 
immediately suspicious. Could it have 
been Raghu? But my mother, still flus¬ 


tered, did not notice anything. 

“Oh Raghu, my dear boy,” she said. 
“No, of course, I haven’t seen Baby. 
But the most dreadful thing happen^ 
here just now, and I wanted to ask you 
about it.” 

She began telling him the whole 
story, and Raghu went through all that 
we had done, looking under the bed, 
out of the window, into the cupboard, 
even into the drawers of my desk 
(which my mother and I hadn’t), but 
he too found nothing. 

“Must have been the wind. Aunty,” 
he said but his eyes gleamed. 

“Oh Raghu,” moaned my mother, 
“how could it have been the wind? 
Look, how not a leaf is moving out¬ 
side! It’s so calm.” 

“Anyway, maybe it won’t come 
again,” I ventured to add. “And it 
doesn’t really disturb me.” 

“Oh Perky, how can you say that?” 
asked my mother. “It was so madden¬ 
ing, that noise, the clanging and the 
clapping and the drumming and the 
banging. You can’t even think with 
that noise.” 

Raghu s eyes gleamed even more. 

“Aunty,” he said, "if you don’t mind, 
may I come and study with Periky to¬ 
morrow? Then maybe we can both find 
out who it is?” 

But there my mother was firm. “No, 
Raghu,” she said. “It is very kind of 
you, but I won’t allow it. I’m sorry. 
But I myself will sit with Perky. And 
as Perky says, it may not happen again.” 

But it did happen ag^ain—the ghost 
did make all those noises—and mad¬ 
dened my mother and—well wait till 
next time. 

Yours in suspense 







A MBIKA placed basket of fresh 
hibiscus flowers and ‘tiilsi’ leaves 
^on the doorstep. As she drew liack, her 
head brushed the little brass-bells hung 
on long chains in the temple, and her 
eyes danced with joy. She listened 
carefully to the,chorus of tinkHng... 



* VTing a-ling Ting a-long 

W^l look after Kunhimon,” they 
seemed to tell her. 

“O thsdik you, Bhagavati!” breathed 
Ambfka in relief. She peeped into the 
inner sanpipm and then closed her eyes 
tight. There, in the darkness before her 
eyes, shone the freshly-washed 
idol of Goddess Parvati adorned with 
flowers and sandalwood paste. “Thank 
you, I knew you'd make my Kunhimon 
better." 

Ramana pujari came to the door from 
within the sanctum with the prasad'. 
Ambika hastily smeared the sandal¬ 
wood paste and ‘kumkum’ on her fore¬ 
head and smothered a smile at Ramana 
pujari’s enormous belly. Picking up her 
school-bag, she dashed out of the main 
gates but stopped and rushed back. 

“Don’t forget, it’s my Arithmetic test 
today," she reminded Bhagavati and 
then ran her way to school—the only 
school in the little village of Deviyoor. 

“Ambi!” called Sreelata. “Wait for 
me.” As she caught up with Ambika, 
she asked her, "Is your brother better 
now? My mother says I’m not to drink 
any water from outside. What if I also 
catch cholera?*’. 

“Yes, Kunhimon’s better,” said Am¬ 
bika. “At least, he’ll become better. 
Bhagavati has promised. Now I must 
hurry. Lata, test—first period.” 

That evenhig, Ambikas house was 
bustling with joyous activity. The vil¬ 
lage folk—the men outside on the small 
verandah widi her father, and the 
women inside with her mother—were 
gathered together to congratulate Nara¬ 
yanan, Ambika’s father. 

“It’s a miracle!” came an exclamation 
frenn Prabhakatan mama, who was a 
school master like her Appa. “At a time 
when so many are being swallowed by 
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the; tlread^d disease, Bhagavati has^; 
chosen to save your son. You’re a lucky *4 
man, Narayanan.” 

Inside, Ambika danced around hei? | 
mother. “Amma, let me fan Kunhimon. I 
Can’t I give him his medicine?” she • 
pestered. 

But, suddenly, a hush grew on the’^ 
ground. The last visitor had brought ^ 
news which warned them against much^^ 
rojoicing. 

“Keep still, child.” Amma’s face was ' 
serious now. “Kimhimon was returned 
to us by some special grace or else. 
Didn’t you hear? Bhagavati is angry{^ 
with us all. First, it was the cholera;^^ 
and now her idol is cracking.” -f ^ 

Ambika stood stunned. Bhagavati’^ij 
beautiful idol was cracking! si* 

What began as , a mere murmuft^ 
spread through the village with thi^^ 
swiftness of water soakiag throu|^^ 
sand. During the next few days, manyj 
were the offerings made to Bhaga^ 
vati—coconuts, fruits, oil, flowers, and^ 
‘kheer’, but all to no avail. The 2 .^ 7 ^ 
zagging crack was only extending itl* 
track up the exquisitely carved idol. 

‘Bhagavati must be furious with us^ 
thought Ambika, creeping up to th^ 
lamplit sanctum one day. ‘But can sh^'i 
be angry when she smiles so peaceful]^'j 
at me? And angry with all of us? 
true, Kunhimon and his friends donl^ 
cOme very often to the temple and the^ 
do make fuii of our Ramana pujari— 

She. saved our Kunhimon. And yes, the ,'^ 
Aiitlunetic test didn’t turn out well— 
•but, then. She has so much work tOido,‘'» 
looking aJFter our whole village.” ^ 

“There’s no other way now.” It wa$ 
Ramana pujari coming into the temp^,' 
with a group of villagers. “We’ll 
to condtLct a ‘yagna’ to find out why t®. 
Goddess is displeased with us.” 
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"A yagna!” exclaimed one of the 
villagers. 

"It*ll be so expensive—arranging for ' 
the ‘pooja’, ‘dakshina’, and feasts for the 
Bnihmins and the pot>r,” waited 
another. 

“Well,” began Ramana pujari. He 
plucked the sacred thread, looped 
across his shoulder and waist, and be¬ 
gan scratching his back with it. "When 
the Devi is displeased with the villagers, 
they had better atone for their mis¬ 
deeds. .. ” 

Prabhakaran mama’s face was a pic¬ 
ture of alarm. “Our village folk, they 
are good people. If we have done 
wrong, it was unintentional. I’m sure 
.. doesn’t the Bhagavati understand?” 

“O, I didn’t mean to point a finger 
at you, Prabhakaran. You are a god¬ 
fearing man. But,” and here Ramana 
pujari’s tone changed, “there are cer¬ 
tain people in the village who live as 
if God does not exist, as if we priests 
do not have a heavenly office to 
perform... ” 

"Oh no, no,” Prabhakaran mama tried 
to pacify him, but Ramana pujari was 
not to be stopped. 

“Gone are the days,” he moaned, 
“when Brahmin priests were given the 
respect due to them. As for feasts and 
dakshinas, they are unheard of now.” 

“No—no, the yagna will certainly be 
held and we’ll know what is to be 
done” appeased Prabhakaran mama. 

Strangely enough, the yagna conduct¬ 
ed by Ramana pujari revealed exactly 
what he had complained of. He looked 
up from the thick lx)ok of religious 
rituals, the incense smoke making his 
face greyed and gloomier than ever. 
He ran his eyes gravely over the an¬ 
xious faces of the villagers. “I’ll see 
what I can do,” he said, then closed his 
eyes and muttered some mantras. 
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.. only solution, he said at last, 
s^ms to be an oflFering of one thous^ 
and coconuts, one thousand bananas, 
feasts for a hundred Brahmins, and a 
gold necklace for the Goddess.” 

The crowd gasped! With what a fury 
Bhagavati exacting her vengeance! 
It is a common calamity and we will 
share the burden equally,” declared 
Prabhakaran mama. “Each family must 
contribute, each according to its 
means.” 

Everyone agreed, though they 
Icnew Bhagavati was not letting them oflF 
lightly. 



That evening, Ambika came home to . 
see a glum-faced Amma and 4ppa. 

"How will we bear this additional 
burden?” Ambika, hiding behind the 
door, heard her mother say. “Already 
Kunhimon s illness has eaten away half 
our savings.” 

“Everything will turn out well,” said 
Appa, but his face was creased with 
worries. 111 do some more tuitions, 
and you can start your sewing again, 
blit still. .. ” 

Ambika came out from behind the 
dc»r. And Ill stop going to .school.” 

Hush, child,” her father gathered 
her close. 



Am I, a school teacher, going to al¬ 
low my daughter to grow up un¬ 
educated?” 

“But, Appa,” persisted Ambika, 
“we’ll save my fees, and I can always 
learn everything from Sreelata.” 

But her father only kissed her, 

Ambika went about her chores with 
a silent face; she even forgot to remind 
Bhagavati about her Science test. One 
day, at school, during lunch time, 
Ambika made up her mind. “I must 
talk to her.” Without uttering a word 
to her friends she set off, dragging her 
satchel behind her in the dust. 

It was a hot afternoon and the lanes 
were deserted. The shops which lined 
the street dozed with lazy, half-closed 
shutters. She was just turning roimd 
the comer to the side of the temple 
gates, when a funny sight stopped her. 
Krishnan, the baby elephant, was stand¬ 
ing with his plump forelegs placed high 
on the wall and he was straining at his 
chains as if he would enter the temple 
through the wall! 

Curious, Ambika went in. Krishnan’s 
long trunk was stretched and was 
plucking at a little palm tree which was 
growing out of the sanctum wall. 

“O, you naughty Krishnan,” scolded 
Ambika, “aren't you ashamed of your¬ 
self, stealing from the temple? And 
goodness! All your pulling is making a 
crack in the wall!” 

Krishnan griimed contentedly and 
continued pulling at the leaves. And as 
Ambika watched, a crack in the old 
stone wall grew and grew till at last a 
little piece of stone cmmbled to the 
ground. 

“And you've been doing this every 




day, you greedy animal!” Ambika wag¬ 
ged a finger at him. “Stop it—this mom- 
eut—or I’ll tell Bhagavati. Okay? 
Don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

Ambika ran round to the inner sanc¬ 
tum. “Bhagavati,” she started, arid then 
stared aghast. The crack on Bhagavati’s 
face wa^ growing before her very eyes! 
Ambika’s mind worked in a flash—the 
roots of the tree must be spreading 
beneath the temple floor, shaking its 
foundations; Bhagavati’s idol was fix¬ 
ed to the temple floor and Krishnan’s 
daily tugging was probably deepening 
the crack. 

Ambika ran to Krishnan and beat 
back his trunk with a stick. “Don’t you 
dare!” and Krishnan withdrew his snout 
in alarm. 

“Appal Appal” she ran to the temple 
gates and cried, though her father was 
some distance away at school. But shut¬ 


ters blinked open, passersby gathered, 
and shopkeepers spilled out, dazed by 
the afternoon sun. In barely coherent 
words and gestures, Ambika managed 
to tell the real reason why Bhagavati’s 
idol was cracking, A few minutes later, 
the joyful villagers tripped off to suggest 
to Ramana pujari that Bhagavati would 
perhaps be happier if they removed the 
palm tree than with costly offerings. 

But Ambika rushed back to Bhagavati 
with something that really had beCn 
puzzling her. 

"Thank you, Bhagavati, for letting us 
know the truth. I knew you couldn't be 
that hungry! Cosh! One thousand coco¬ 
nuts and one thousand bananas!” 

She picked up her satchel, “Oh, to¬ 
morrow’s my Science test! Remember.” 

And Bhagavati smiled through her 
flowers. 

Gaata Sakharan 





Most projectors look alike. The 
two vital factors that tell the 
difference are price and 
performance. On both counts, 
the Keltrori 16 mm projector is 
easily the popular choice. 

A flawless, smooth working 
instrument that is engineered to 
obey your slightest whim —like 
wanting to have a second look 
at a sequence you thought you 
hadn't quite caught on, or 
freezing a shot that didn't 
wholly register at first viewing — 
it is remarkably versatile. 


sturdy and lightweight and can 
be operated with push button esse. 

Government departments in 
most states — U.P., M.P., West 
Bengal, Karnataka, Kerala, etc. — 
have found the Keltron projector 

more satisfying than any other ^ 

brand in the market. It has won | 

ISI certification, approval of | 

NTH and NCERT, and has been { 

under OGS&O contract since 1976. 

The biggest plus point, 
however, is the price -Re. ZOOO 
less than any other Indian 

made projector in the market. I^CI I 
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1 DON’T know what to do about him, my 
cousin Tinkul. 

It is not that we haven’t tried; we have, 
each and every one of our joint family has 
tried in one way or the other. First, I tried 
with promises. “Look here, Tinkul,” I 
would say, in a voice as sweet as su^r, “if 
you get up today in time, I will buy you 
a packet of chewing gum.” 

My cousin likes chewing gum, but more 
than chewing gum he likes to sleepi 

‘Tinkul,” I said refusing to give up, "if 
you get up and we reach school on time, 
I will let you have my latest vintage car 
model Mercedes Benz 1904.I knew he 
was very keen on it. But keener yet was he 
on sleeping. 

I got so angry that I called him names, 
real long and insulting ones. “You goggle 
eyed, sleepy nincompoop,” I cried. 

He liked that. “Hi, hi!" he laughed and 
ducked under the blanket. 

I gritted my teeth. I hadn’t come to enter¬ 
tain him; 1 had come to shake him into 
action. I tried again, this time with, “You 
lopsided stegosaurus with a brain the size 
of a walnut. Get up!” 

Tinkul got up just to swing his fist at me. 
Then he dived back under his blanket and 
started to snore. 

“Look here,” I hissed and clenched my 
fist, “if you don’t get up now and get ready 
for school. I’ll give you such a thrashing that 
you'll forget sleeping for the next 10 days.” 
“Try,” said Tinkul sleepily. 

I would have tried and succeeded, had 
not at that crucial moment my mother enter¬ 
ed the room with a cup of steaming hot 
chocolate in her hand. “Tinkul,” she said 
as she passed the steaming hot chocolate 
by my watering mouth and grumbling 
stomach, ‘Tiere’s your favourite milk. Drink 
it, good boy, and hop out of bed.” 

“Look, L.B.?” I sneered, “it’s 20 minutes 
to eight; even if you zoom into the bathroom 
like Apollo 8 and out of it, even if you 
skip your breakfast, which you should after 



that chocolate, even if we all charge to school 
at supersonic speed, we'll still be late. So, 
you might as well get up.” 

Tinkul yawned, stretched, and said, “1 
might.” 

As usual we were late. Quietly, we slip¬ 
ped into the assembly hall, trying to hide 
our perspiring faces. I listened to ‘Thought 
for the day” proclaimed by Rinkoo Sinha, 
listened and understood nothing, trying not 
to huff and puff too much, trying my best 
to avoid our teacher’s eyes, to overlook our 
Principal’s eyebrows twitch. 

But the inevitable was to c*ome. 

“Rajan Natrajan, late as ever! What is 
the “Excuse for the day”?” 

“None, sir,” I said, “I’m sorry, sir.” 

Some of the girls sniggered; that didn’t 
bother me. Silly girls! Tbey snigger most 
of the time without any reason. 

What bothered me was the look in the 
Principal’s eyes, the way his mouth tightened, 
and his moustache dropped. I knew then 
that if I get caught reaching late again, 1 
would be in trouble. 
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"Mother,” I said at home, ‘Tm not wait¬ 
ing for Tinkul ever again. Let him reach 
school any time he likes. 1 and Kakul will 
leave home at quarter to eight and if he is 
not ready, well, that's his bad luck. I'm fed 
up of getting the blame; the whole school 
laughs at me. Today, the Principal gave me 
another warning.” 

“Nat,” said my mother softly, "1 do under¬ 
stand your problem. But you can’t let your 
cousin down. We’ve got to help him.” 

“But how?” 

“Okay, don’t woriy, let me try." 

She did try the next morning, when an 
inviting aroma of fresh samosas tickled my 
nose at exactly 7 o’clock. It must have reach¬ 
ed Tinkul’s nostrils by about one minute 
past seven, for at 7.02 he was sitting at the 
breakfast table in pyjamas without having 
brushed his teeth, washed his face, or combed 
his hair. 

“Aunty, aunty,” he cried, "what a surprise. 
My favourite samosas.” He smacked a kiss 
on my mother’s cheek and settled down to 
swallow the whole plate. 

“Tinkul, Tinkul,” cried my mother shock¬ 
ed, “not now! After you’re dressed.” 

My cousin did not listen. He dug into the 
heap of samosas, licked his unwashed fingc'- 
tips, grinned all over his dirty face, fla.shed 
his unbrushed teeth at us, and finished ali 
the samosas, leaving only one for Kakul and 
me. Then he slipped back into bed. 

My mother, Kakul and I looked at each 
other. I didn’t ■ know who looked more 
defeated. 

“I think I’ve got it,” said aunt Cemeran, 
who studies psychology and likes Mills and 
Boon and Jazz. “I will play him one of my 
favourite musical pieces, that’ll help him to 
get out of bed.” 

"Why not play his?” I asked. 

"I can't stand his music,” frowned my aunt. 

The next day, at 7 o’clock sharp, the sound 
of Old Satchmo’s favourite trumpet rang 
through the house. My grandfather pushed 
open the door of his room and shouted. 


“What's happening? Is the house on fire?” 

"No, fatW,” shouted my aunt, for now 
the drummer was at work, “we’re trying to 
wake up Tinkul." 

“Which mule?” 

‘Tinkul, Pa, Tinkul.” 

“Ah, you’ll wake up the whole neighbour¬ 
hood, the whole town, but you'll never wake 
up Tinkul.” 

He was right. We tried it with Jazz, we 
tried it with Pop and hard Rock, western 
and eastern music, with folk songs and love 
songs, yes, love songs, too, out of sheer des¬ 
peration. Then we tried it with blues, till 
we got the blues ourselves. 

“I give up,” said aunt Cemeran and treated 
herself to the latest romance of Mills and 
Boon. 

"Let me try,” said my father, "after such 
a lot of psychological pressure. Let me try 
a bit of ph\'sical pressure,” He burst into 
Tinkul’s room without wishing him. lifted 
him off the bed, carried him straight into the 
bathroom and dumped him on the toilet 
seat. 






“There,” he said and brushed his hands, 
"that did it.” It didn't, for Tinkul went back 
to sleep right on the toilet seat. 


“I’m not waiting for him,” I cried. “Come, 
Kakul, let’s go.” 

“Rajan Natrajan,” thundered iny grand¬ 
mother, "is this what you call family ties?” 

“Grandmother,” I almost cried, “and wliat 
is Tinkul doing? I’m always blamed for his 
faults. I’ve got warnings more than ten 
times, more than any other boy in our school. 
I don’t know what’ll happen, if I’m late 
again.” 

“Nat,” said my grandmother stubbornly, 
"you’re the eldest; you must look after your 
younger brothers.” 

“Grandma, grandma!” was all I could say. 

And then one Friday it happened. As 
usual we were late. Tinkul, Kakul, and I. 
From the way the Principal lifted his eye¬ 
brows, from the way his moustache dropped, 
I knew his patience had come to an end. 
Wiping my flushed cheeks, I searched for 
an excuse, valid excuse, but found none. 

The Principal rose and called out, “Rajan 
Natrajan, of Class I.X A, will you please come 
forward?” 

The hall fell silent. Today, not a single 
girl sniggered. Hundreds of eyes looked at 
me as I walked to the stage. 

‘I’m going to tell him the truth. I’m going 
to tell him that it’s all Tinkul’s fault. I’m 
not to be blamed,* I decided. 
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“Stand right here,” said the Principal, “so 
that everybody can see you.” He paused, 
his eyes wandered over the students in front 
of him. “Over the years, the students of 
St. Thomas Franklin Public School have 
been known for their discipline and compe¬ 
tence in studies and sports. Discipline and 
competence. Unfortunately, I’ve been given 
the feeling that some students of oiur old 
institution, proud of a long history of intel¬ 
lectual achievements, do not attach necess¬ 
ary importance to discipline, or more pre¬ 
cisely to punctuality. I’m surprised and dis¬ 
appointed to see a boy of Class IX unable 
to live up to this reputation.” He turned 
and looked at me. I lifted my eyes to look 
at him, but I couldn’t see him. Everything 
was blurred. 

Sir, I whispered, sir. 

“A boy, whom I am well aware is a fine 
sportsman, one of our best cricket players. 
But what good is the best cricket player if 
he is late for the match?” 

“Sir," 1 cried, “sir." 

‘T)iscipline and punctuality have to be¬ 
come part of yourselves, a natural habit. I 
will not and cannot allow somebody who is 
.so sadly lacking in these virtues to represent 






our school in any kind of activities. Rajan 
Natrajan, I regret to tell you that we have 
to expel you from the school’s cridket team 
for the length of a full term.” 

“Expel you from the cricket team.... ” 

His words hit me like a slap. It was as 
if I was standing alone in an elevator, some¬ 
where on the 100th floor, and suddenly the 
rope snapped and I was dropping down at 
ever increasing speed, knowing that I was 
falling and that the fall would be fatal. 

“Do you have anything to say, Rajan?” 
asked the Principal. 

"Yes, sir. that is, no, sir, nothing.” 

I turned slowly, on legs that had turned 
lead, and started down the stage. 

Suddenly, a whisper swept through the 
liall, a strange stir. I was faintly aware of 
urgent footsteps. 

“Sir, sir, excuse me, sir,” somebody called. 

It was Tinkul. He brushed past me, al¬ 
most knocked me down. His face pale, his 
eyes flickering in a mixture of anxiety and 
determination. “Sir, sir,” he cried, “am I 
allowed to speak?' 

“Well, Tinkul Natrajan?” 

“Sir, it’s not my cousin’s fault, it’s mine. 
I delay everything every morning for, I, I 




oversleep. I promise, it shall not happen 
again. Please, don’t punish my cousin; I 
should take the punishment.” 

Something happened to the Principal’s 
face. Not only did his moustache drop, his 
whole face sagged. 

“Well,” he said in a queer voice, “if you’re 
at fault, it is only right that you take the 
punishment. Tinkul Natrajan, I expel you 
from the school’s cricket team for the length 
of one term.” 

“But, sir,” said Tinkul, his voice slow with 
astonishment, “I’m not a member of the 
school cricket team.” 

“Well,” answered the Principal, "I suggest 
you don’t try to become one.” 

Something twitched in his face. Was it 
just the moustache? 

"Dismissed,” he said. 

"rhe door to my room opened. “Hey, you 
goggle-eyed sleepy nincompoop.” 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. I looked at 
my watch. It wasn’t 7 yet. 

“You lopsided stegosaurus with a brain 
the size of a walnut. Get up. Get up,” 
Tinkul cried. 

I got up and chased him right upto the 
bathroom. 

Sigrun SrlvasUva 





T he kingfisher is the brightest of 

brook birds. Conspicuous by its gay 
apparel and active and graceful, it deserves 
all the admiration it receives. Its favourite 
resort is the village pond or stream where 
fishes are aplenty and where it is left un¬ 
disturbed. It is a shy bird, though not so 
shy as to prevent any one from approaching 
close enough to obtain a fairly good view of 
the bird. 

Kingfishers seem to have a keen eye for 
beauty, and invariably select the most pic¬ 
turesque spots. When fishing, it seeks a 
commanding position near the water. A 
post, or any projecting object in the water 
like a reed or root exposed by the swirl of 
monsoon floods, will do. 

Though remarkably noticeable while on 
the wing, at rest it generally harmonises so 
well with its surroundings as not to be easily 
recognisable. 

In one respect, the Kingfisher imitates tire 
grey Heron. It keeps astonishingly still on 
its perch over streams, but the moment it 
sees a fish below, it strikes with sudden 
speed, dropping like a stone into the water. 
It then makes a dive, disappears for a trice 
under the water and, in a split second, flies 
up with a tiny silvery fish in its beak that 
glistens in the sunlight. Patience has been 
rewarded. Straight to an overhanging bough 
it flies, and there, the next moment swallows 
its prey. 

TTiis charming bird prefers to live in 
insanitary surroundings. It builds no nest, 
but burrows a small tunnel, one to three 
feet long, into the river bank at the extreme 
end. The tunnel, which inclines gradually 
upwards so that an unexpected rise in the 
level of the stream will not necessarily flood 


the nest, ends in a nesting chamber that 
measures about six inches in diameter, where 
the she-bird lays her five to seven white and 
round eggs during March-April. The nest 
reeks of putrid fish. During incubation, she 
throws up the indigestible parts of bones 
pnd scales of fish she has consumed, and 
leaves this smelly mess in her nesting hole. 
This happens every day, so the young 
Kingfishers are reared in highly insanitary 
conditions. 

There are more than 14 species of King¬ 
fishers in India; about 120 species are known 
to exist in various parts of the world. 

The majority of Kingfishers follow the 
profession indicated by their name, but there 
are some which do not rely solely on fishing 
as a means of existence. They have turned 
into hunters of insects and reptiles and rarely 
go anywhere near water. The White¬ 
breasted Kingfisher hunts quite as much on 
land as he does by the water, while one 
Australian species manages to thrive in an 
arid district where there is not a drop of 
water for miles. 

There is a strong family resemblance 
among all Kingfishers. They all have a 
sturdy bill and a big head which tapers 
down to an insignificant tail and feeble feet. 
The marked difference in feeding habits has, 
to some extent, influenced the structure of 
these birds. This difference is correlated to 
certain differences in the structure of the 
beak^ wings, and tail. 

Ilie true fish-catching species is equipped 
for its job with a long, compressed, pointed 
bill and a tail which is not long enough to 
impede a swift plunge into the water but 
jurt sufficiently long to act as a rudder. 

The insect-eating species has a bill which 
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is broader and much flattened at the base a convenient nook among the roots of a tree, 
and in some birds even hooked at the tip. which often serves as a larder. 

The Common Indian Kingfisher (Alceda) The bird excavates its nest in the face of 

(Hindi 'Chhota KMkOa') is a beautiful little a perpendicular bank, or wall of a well, in 

bird with a brilliant blue back, a white the vicinity of water. The burrowed nest, 

throat, and orange underparts. It does its a beautiful piece of workmanship, has a 

fishing in the open. Perched on an over- narrow horizontal tunnel about three feet 

hanging bush or stump or convenient rock, in length. The circular chamber at the base 

it plunges like an arrow into the water and of the tunnel is the nest proper and is 

returns to its perch to devour the catch. It invariably littered with fishbones, 

flies over the stream like a flash of gleaming Both the male and female birds share 
blue, keeping low over the water with a duties in excavating the tunnel, incubation, 

rapid direct flight, shrilling its loud “tit-it-tit”. and feeding the young. 

Though considered by some to be a rapaci- The bird that attracts ready attention by 
ous bird with a healthy appetite, the Com- the radiant blue of its wings, spread in flight, 
mon Kingfisher’s conspicuous habit of hover- is the White-breasted Kingfisher (KilkUa). 

ing and plunging for fish sometimes brings It is a very adaptable bird and is found 

in more than what the bird actually requires. almost throughout India. 

' In such cases, the excess is cunningly hid- The powerful blood-red bill, almost four 

den in a crevice in the bank of a stream, or inches long, can be employed effectively to 

deal with many kinds of victims. Fish forms 
a very minor part of its diet. Insect fare is 
more to its liking. It will take an insect in 
the same way as it takes a fish out of the 
water, swooping down upon it and picking 
it off some bush or blade of grass without 
checking its flight. Even when the bird is 
far away from water, it can manage with 
other types of food, such as lizards and 
grasshoppers. 

The nesting season is from February to 
July. A long tunnel is dug to a depth of 
six or seven feet, if the soil is loose and 
sandy; in harder soil, the burrows are short¬ 
er. At the far end of the tunnel is the 
egg-chamber, and no lining is provided to the 
nest. The usual clutch is of five to seven 
eggs which are small, unmarked, white ovals 
with a nice gloss and hard texture. 

The Pied Kingfisher (Koryala^kilkilQ) of 
the plains adopts quite different tactics. It 
does not fish from a perch but plunges after 
its victim from the air. Flying swdftly over 
the water at a height of twenty to thirty 
feet, scanning the depths as it moves, it 
stops its flight to hover in mid-air; it hovers 














with rapidly beating wings, its bill pointed 
downwards, as though t^ing aim at the 
scurrying shoal of fish below. A swift, direct 
plunge carries it below the surface of the 
water; it emerges with a fish in its bill, flies 
oflf trilling a cry of satisfaction. Its control 
over its movements is extraordinary. It can 
check itself in mid-dive and hover again 
over the fleeing fish to plunge once more. 

The Pied Kingfisher makes its nesthole in 
river banks, the tunnel usually penetrating to 
a depth of two to six feet and ending in an 
enlarged chamber. There is seldom any 
attempt at furnishing the chamber. The 
breeding season is generally in the cold 
weather. 

The Pied Kingfisher of the Himalayas 
{Cetyle lugubris) is a giant among King¬ 
fishers, measuring almost a foot and a half 
in length. Its size is accentuated by its 
great barred crest of black and white feath¬ 
ers. Unlike its cousin of the plains, it is not 
a creature of open spaces but loves darkness 
and seclusion. 

The Himalayan Pied Kingfisher seldom 
hovers; when it does, it never plunges com¬ 
pletely below the surface of the water. Its 
habit is rather to await its prey perched low 
down and well hidden among the bushes 
bordering a forest stream. Swooping down 
on its prey, it flies off with it, seldom 
returning to the same perch. 

The little Three-toed Kingfisher (Ceyx 
tridactylus) is a living jewel. Its orange-red 
feathers scintillate with a deep glossy pur¬ 
ple, lilac, and blue. It selects the bank of 
a tiny stream or rivulet where it burrows to 
a depth of a little over two feet, loosening 
the earth with its bill and tossing it behind 
with its feet. 

It prefers to live in forest tracts where the 
rainfall is heavy, such as the West Coast and 
the rain-swept forests of the Himalayas. Its 
hunting ground is some tiny forest stream 
which bubbles amid moss-grown boulders 
and ferns. 



The Common Kingfisher is the subject of 
a variety of legends and'superstitions. Rol- 
land, in his “Faune Popular de la France”, 
says the Kingfisher was originally a plain 
grey bird. It acquired its present resplendent 
colours by flying straight towards the sun 
when Noah let it out of the Ark. Its upper 
plumage took the colour of the sky above 
it and the lower one was searched a deep 
russet by the rays of the setting sun. 

More than this, the Kingfisher is credited 
with many virtues. Its dried body is said 
to avert thunderbolts; it preserves woollen 
garments from the ravages of moths; and 
finally makes an efficient weather code, if 
hung in a room. The bill will point to the 
quarter whence the wind is blowing. 


0 U.C. Chopra 




















(from »o) 

them up there," he indicated to the po¬ 
lice by the jerk of his thumb. “Meant 
no harm, old boy, with your car,” he 
addressed Mr. David. “Was just going 
for a spin to my partner's house, when 
some fool of a dog started yelling his 
nut ofiF. So I parked in the nearest drive, 
hoping the car’d be taken away and I’d 
be able to make my getaway. But these 
brainy dumdums aren’t satisfied with 
studying alone. They Iiave to play 
smart detectives, tool Trouble is, I was 
dying to go to the loo, so I risked com¬ 
ing out now... .now that all’s well that 
ends well, can I use the toilet?” 

Neither the police nor Radheyshayam 
or Mr. David was amused by the young 
man’s confessional chatter, but since 
the situation was well in hand, what 
with the purses being recovered from 
the terrace, they were inclined to relax 

“You come with us,” said the Sub-Ins¬ 
pector. “To the police-station first and to 
your partner later.... Thank you, 
sir, thank you, boys. I’ll call on you 
again in the morning.” 

“What’s going on here?” a stentorian 
voice startled them. It was Shiv’s father. 
Of course, he had to be told every¬ 
thing. 

".Ml, my boys,” he exclaimed when 
everything was settled and the visitors— 
both criminal as well as lawful had de¬ 
parted, “splendid, splendid... .I’m not 
going to be angry, you didn’t wake me 
up, because everything was handled 
well and sensibly. But, do remember, it 
could have been worse, a whole gang, 
armed maybe—and ruthless. So, it would 
have made sense to wake me up, after 
all....” 

When “Dad”, too, had returned to his 
bedroom. Shiv plopped on the sofa 
before die coffee-table. 


"Three frozen cokes gone to waste,” 
he said. “We catch a thief and what do 
we get? Warm cokes, soggy sandwiches 
and wafers, and no more the wiser 
where maths is concerned... .Cheers to 

the exams.” he said popping die 

lukewarm colas open... 

"Yeah,” drawled Adit, his chin resting 
on his arm as he peered sideways into 
the open Maths textbook. “If we don’t 
make good in the mid-moming maths 
paper tomorrow, at least we can be good 
midnight detectives by bur middle 

age!.” He took a sip of the warm 

cola and remarked, “And that chap 
Sanjay.... should be ducked in a bucket 

of ice. Warm colas honestly,.” 

"Yeah,” retorted Shiv, “and soggy 
sandwiches and uncrisp wafers. He can 
have them when he is on the ice. Now 

the solution to problem number 8.” 

VaijayantI Tonpa 
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Diamonds — smuggled ones — are getting 
past the Customs barrier, bttt all the sensed 
frms are above suspicion and, therefore, run¬ 
ning at a loss. The CID investigations have 
^wn a blank. It is left to 2^. Lt. Rohit 
Kumar to unearth the mystery. Snooping 
around the Indo-African Transport Corpora¬ 
tion and trailing a car from th^e to the pre¬ 
mises of the Popular Hats Factory in their 
Auster aircraft, Rohit and his friend 'DorC 
come to the conclusion that these two firms 
are somehow connected with the racket. But 
the precise connection eludes them. 

A check of the Customs personnel also 
proves that the officials are above suspicion. 
But the tiny suitcase a taU dignified man pre¬ 
sents for scrutiny with a contemptuous smile 
arouses the two detectives’ interest. Rohit 
notices that the officials clear the man 
without checking Ids hat. “It’s not necessary,“ 
they tell him l^er, for Mr. Sood is a fre¬ 
quent passenger on the Paris flight. Mr. 
Sood, retired and with no business connec¬ 
tions, still lives in luxury. When Rohit points 
this out to the CID Chief—he is advised to 
abandon that line of tfUnking. The CID has 
given him a clean chit. Rut Rohit will not 
give up so easily. The CID Chief pays them 
a visit. The diamond dealers have given the 
Chief an uHimatum—the smu^lers should 
be caught in the next three or four days. 
Naturally, the Chief is at a loss. It doesn’t 
worry Rohit or Don though They pay the 
Popular Hats Company a visit. One of the 
partners, Mr. Mehra, a retired Police officer, 
they are told is away on a business trip. So, 
the two meet Mr. Menon, the other partner. 
Mr. Menon’s replies to Mehra’s whereabouts 
are vague and evasive. Don and Rohit pre¬ 
pare to leave. But Rohit has taken in the fact 
that Mr. Menon’s office room seemed far too 
large for fust one person. Besides, there 
are two sets of lockers opposite each other. 
Mr. Menon can’t be using both. So, were 
Mehra and Menon .sharing the same room? 
If so, where is Mehta’s desk? Has it been re¬ 
moved because he’d never come back? 
Just as Don is about to take the lift, Rohit 
pulls him back and drags him in the opposite 
directtan of the corridor—RohU has seen Sood 
entering Mr, Menon’s office..,. “I’m going to 
listen to their conversation^' he says . 
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A s Rohit hurried towards Menon’s room, 
he would not have expected that the 
dialogue he was about to hear would hold 
the answers to all the questions that had been 
mystifying the Customs officials for a long 
time. Luckily, Sood had not closed the door 
properly, and Rohit managed to capture most 
of the conversation inside, 

‘Two men called in a short while ago," 
Menon was saying. ‘Hohit Kumar and Shyam 
Sunder." 

“Indeed?” remarked Sood. "What brought 
them here?” 

“They wanted to meet Mehra. They said 
they had some work with him. They didn’t 
tell me what!” 

“Mehral!" cried Sood in astonishment. “And 
what did you tell them?” 

“That Mehra is away on a business trip 
and isn’t expected to return for a couple 
of months. I didn’t tell them Mehra is dead. 
How could I?” 

As Rohit had his own suspicions about 
Mehra, he was not taken aback by what he 
heard from Menon. He was, however, quite 
surprised at this unexpected confirmation of 
his suspicions. 

"I can’t understand,” Sood was saying 
coolly, “why you should be terribly anxious 
that Mehra’s death should be kept a secret.” 
He paused for a split second before adding 
in a hushed tone, “You didn’t by any means 
bump him off, did you?” 

“Oh no!” Menon replied hastily, with a dry 
chuckle. "His old ticker stopped, and he died 
a natural death! That was extremely fortunate 
for him, because if he hadn’t, I might have 
killed him.” 

The sheer, cold-blooded, matter-of-fact 
way the words were uttered took Rohit’s 
breath away. He realised that anybody who 
spoke about murdering his fellow men in 
such a casual tone, would be capable of any¬ 
thing. He heard Menon continuing. 

“When I got acquainted with Mehra, my 
record was clean. I had not committed any 
crime till then. When I proposed that we 


become partners and launch this hat busi¬ 
ness by pooling our resources, he ackiepted 
eagerly. A couple of months after we started 
the factory, someone approached me. He said 
he was a member of a large underworld 
organisation, which was smugg|ling diamonds 
from Africa to India, to be cut and polished. 
According to him, the African mine owners 
employ thousands of negroes to dig for dia¬ 
monds. Most of them are an imeducated, illi¬ 
terate lot and do not know anything about 
the value of diamonds. 

“It appears some of the smugglers disgui¬ 
sed themselves as negroes, and worked in 
these mines and pocketed some of the dia¬ 
monds they dug up. By various methods, like 
concealing the diamonds in their mouths, 
they used to smuggle them out. 

“These diamonds were later flown to 
India. A foolproof method of evading the 
Customs in India was also devised. But a 
suitable place had to be found where the 
precious stones could be cut and polished. 
The smugglers came with the proposition 
that our factory be used for the purpose. I 
agreed immediately, but Mehra was a 
problem. As he was a retired Police Inspec¬ 
tor, he could never be a part of the schen». 
It was, therefore, essential that he be kept 
out of the way. But by doing so, I knew I 
would lose a sure safeguard. As long as he 
remained a partner, the authorities would 
get the impression that everything was legal. 
They would not suspect anything else. 

“I was still debating how to deal with 
Mehra, when he solved the problem himself! 
He died of some illness. But I had a plan 
and I carried it out. That was a quiet fune¬ 
ral for him. And the authorities knew nothing 
about his death. For them, he is still an active 
partner in this business!” Menon was trying 
his best not to be very dramatic. 

Suddenly, Rohit heard Sood change the 
topic of their conversation. “Is it ready?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Menon, “the consignment 
has arrived, but it has been delayed slightly. 





However, there is nothing to worry about, 
for there is no tight schedule we have to 
stick to, now. After this batch of diamonds 
have been sold by our contacts in Paris, the 
gang proposes to split.” 

"You mean, split for good?” demanded 
Sood. 

Menon laughed, but it sounded like an ex¬ 
plosion. “Only for the time being, my 
friend,” he replied, reassuringly. “When the 
profits are distributed, it should come to a 
cool lakh or two for each of us. When the 
authorities have tired themselves looking 
for us, we’ll start again!” 

“In my opinion,” protested Sood, “it’ll be 
wrong to cease activities now. Don’t you 
know there is a saying, don’t quit when you 
are ahead]” 

"There is also another proverb,” retorted 
Menon in all seriousness, “discretion is the 
better part of vxdour. In this racket, we can’t 
afford to be careless.” 

Sood was still not convinced. “Are our 
leaders staying back in Africa or returning 
to India?” 

Rohit b)' now was considerably frustrated 
on hearing that the gang was to disperse 
soon. It would then be extremely difficult to 
get on their trail again. Therefore, Menon’s 
answer brought him much relief. 

“They’ll be returning by lATC’s Fokker 
service this evening,” said Menon, and add¬ 
ed casually. “Tbe boss accelerated the pro¬ 
ceedings a little recently. A consignment ar¬ 
rived two weeks ago and it was brought 
here immediately. Yesterday, early morning, 
another Fokker arrived with a new batch 
of uncut stones. Mohamed Khan brought 
them over in his car. According to him, our 
leaders will be disguised when they land, to 
avoid being recognised by the Custom’s 
people there. They will be bringing over 
another batch of gems by the usual method. 
The idea is that the last two consignments 
can now be prepared here at leisure, and 
sent over to Paris the moment we restart our 
business again.” 


Sood then said, "Please get me the gems. 
I’ve got to catch the next flight to Paris in 
anotheV hour.” 

“If you’ll wait for a few minutes, I’ll get 
them.” said Menon as he rose from his seat. 

Furniture creaked as Menon stood up, 
evidently to fetch the polished gems he had 
been referring to. 

Rohit realised that unless he did some¬ 
thing quickly, he and Don would be seen 
when Menon came out. They mu.st find a 
place to conceal themselves. He dashed up 
the corridor to Don. 

“Menon is coming out!” he snapped. “Let’s 
hide, quick!” 

Fortunately a door next to Menon’s was 
ajar. The room was obviously empty. It 
seemed to beckon to the two sleuths, 
invitingly. 

They plunged in at full tilt, in the nick of 
time. No sooner were they in the safety of 
the room, than there was the click of a door 
being closed. 

A few seconds passed and Menon did not 
go past them. Evidently, Rohit guessed, he 
was heading in the opposite direction. 

“Whew!” gasped Don with relief. “If he 
had come this way, we would have had it! 
Where do you think he’s going?” 

Rohit cautiously opened the door and 
tried to take a quick glance. Stepping out in 
the corridor, he called out to Don, crisply, 
“Come on!” 

The two sprinted after Menon, and saw 
the lift descending rapidly with him. 

"He must be going to the ground floor,” 
remarked Don, without any specific purpose. 

“Quick! Down the stairs!” commanded 
Rohit. ‘We’ve got to get there before he 
does or we’ll lose sight of him!” 

They hurtled down the stairs taking four 
steps at a time. They reached the ground 
floor and caught sight of the lift going fur¬ 
ther down. 

“There must be a basement,” conjectured 
Rohit and he was about to halt irresolutely 
when his eyes fell upon yet another flight erf 
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steps leading downwards. He charged down 
with Don close behind. 

They reached the basement in time to see 
Menon alight from the lift and move with 
a purposeful stride down a corridpr to his 
left. The two detectives allowed several 
seconds to elapse before getting into the 
poorly illuminated corridor after the unsus¬ 
pecting Menon. Keeping close to the wall 
and utilising the cover provided by the dark¬ 
ness, they advanced rapidly on the cemented 
floor, their crepe-soled shoes luckily making 
no sound. 

They saw a glimpse of Menon pushing 
open a door and disappearing into a room. 
They quickened their pace and reached the 
door. Rohit cautiously gripped the handle 
and exerted slight pressure. The door 
opened a trifle and Rohit could peer inside. 
His gaze fell on a poorly fmmished 
room of average dimensions. A single un¬ 
shaded bulb enabled him to make out a door 
on the wall to his right and a table. There 
was no one in the room! 

Suddenly, Rohit noted a trap door open 
near the opposite wall. He assumed Menon 
must have gone in there. His thoughts were 
voiced by Don who had by then joined him 


in peering inside. “I suppose he has gone 
that side. 

The conjecture was confirmed a few mo¬ 
ments later when Menon emerged through 
the trap door and walked straight to the 
table. He jerked open a drawer and took out 
a very familiar dark coloured object. A hat! 
Like the one manufactured at the Popular 
Hats factory. 

He then drew a small, soft bag from his 
coat pocket that bulged mysteriously. He 
then uttered a grunt of dissatisfaction and 
dropped the bag on the table. Turning 
round, he walked to the door Rohit had 
noticed on the right wall. Pushing it open, 
he disappeared into the adjacent room. 

Instantly, Rohit gave the main door a jerk, 
and it swung open on well-oiled hinges, with 
noiseless smoothness. 

“This is the right time to find out what 
that bag contains!” he muttered as he made 
a beeline to the desk. 

“What if Menon returns?” whispered Don 
in an alarmed voice. 

“Don’t be pessimistic,” said Rohit repro¬ 
vingly. Moving like a cat, he reached the 
table and in a single glance took in every¬ 
thing kept on it. 




The circular disc on top of the hat had 
been removed and it showed that the flufFy 
material inside, which held the hat erect, 
was missing. Instead, a couple of thin, circu¬ 
lar steel bands had been fitted inside the 
rim of the hat. He then reached for the bag 
and jerked it open, half-anticipating the 
nature of its contents. 

Both Rohit and Don let out subdued ^sps 
simultaneously on seeing the dazzlingly bril¬ 
liant, beautifully cut and polished diamonds. 

Don’s jaw opened and he stood transfixed, 
but Rohit was still busy. He closed the bag, 
returned it to its original position, and turn¬ 
ed to the other interesting item—the hat. He 
saw that the steel bands in the hat were 
held in position by several flimsy joints. An 
idea occurred to him, and he hit upon it in a 
flash. He reached for the hat and for the 
next 20 seconds he fiddled with it. He could 
hear noises from the adjacent room. Furni¬ 
ture was being shifted and there was the dis¬ 
tinct thump of shoesteps. Evidently, Menon 
had misplaced something and he was search¬ 
ing for it. 

Rohit kept the hat back on the desk and 
swung around. “Let’s get out of here!” he 
muttered and dashed towards the door. Don 
was at his friend’s heels. 

Moments later, having closed the door 
softly behind them, they were striding down 
the corridor with as much speed and silence 
as they had achieved while coming up 
earlier. 

"What’s our destination now?” inquired 
Don. 

“Hurry!” said Rohit briefly. 

“Why not arrest Menon and his companion 
right now?” demanded Don, 

Rohit glared quizzically at him. “W^at do 
you mean?” 

Don hastened to explain. "I propose we 
unholster our automatics, return to Menon 
and arrest him! We can then proceed to the 
police station and hand him over. Those 
gems in his possession are sufiScient evi¬ 
dence to send him to jail.” 


“I too had thought of that,” Rohit admit¬ 
ted, “but it involves too many risks. What 
chance do we have of escaping from here 
with Menon when he has so many men 
here? We’re sure to get bumped off before 
we reach the front door! Besides, if we do 
so, we shall be defeating our own purpose. 
For, the moment we leave, the smugglers 
here will inform their accomplices in Paris, 
Africa, and the lATC that the jig is up. The 
whole gang of racketeers will then disperse 
like ghosts at cockcrow. No, we’ll now go to 
the Chief and tell him of the latest develop¬ 
ments.” 

They had by now ascended the stairs to 
the ground floor. Rohit led Don towards 
the main door. The attendant there gave 
them a casual glance and let them pass. The 
guard at the gate also recognised them and 
let them out. 

Inside the car, with Don at the wheel, 
Rohit was preoccupied with his own 
thoughts. So, Don remained silent. Ten 
minutes later, he brought the car to a 
screeching halt. “We’re here!” 

Rohit was soon striding briskly towards 
the entrance of the CID headquarters. Mo¬ 
ments later they burst into the Chiefs office. 

He raised a surprised face. “Hello, you 
two!” he greeted. ‘What’s up?” 

“Plenty,” retorted Rohit and dropped in 
an armchair before continuing in a lighter 
vein, “You can wipe that mouse expression 
off your dial.” 

“Yeah,” confirmed Don, “we’ve solved the 
mystery for you.” 

'The Chief sat up instantly. All weariness 
and lethargy vanished from his face, which 
suddenly went alert. “Let’s have it!” he said 
crisply. 

Arun S«tty 

(To be continued) 
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Maltova, the Gold Medal winner at 
the Monde (World) Selection, 
Amsterdam, is now the official Asiad 
health drink. And so, every Asiad 
athlete can now start the day with a 
cup of delicious Maltova—full of 
Health, Strength and Eneiigy! 

What better way to get set for a gold? 
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When you turn ten 
tumto 

BankofBaroda 

Bank of Baroda has a 
surprise for those over 10. 

You can operate 
your very own 
Minors' Savings Account. 

A Minors' Savings Account 
can be opened at any age, 
with just Rs. 5. 

And when you turn 10, 
you can deposit and 
withdraw money on your own. 
Doesn't the idea sound 
great to you? 



(A Govsrnment of India Undenaking) 


M Bartc Of Baroda we know growing up is a medal tsne. 
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RECESS IS TIME TO HAVE FUN. 
NOT A TUMMy ACHE. 
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NOT POSSIBLE! 

SHOW US THE WRAPPER. 


AREEN, WHITE, 
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SILVER? 


SILVER? 
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NO WONPER you OOT FOOLEp! 
reAL POPPINS NOW COME IN A 
SHINY PACK WITH 
SILVER ANP COLOUR STRIPES. 




NEXT TIME. MAKE SURE 
you PON TfiET 
an IMITATION 
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MAKE SURE ^ 
THE POPPINS ARE 
GENUINE. ^ 


WATCH FDR THE SILVER 
STRIPES ON THE 
COLOURFUL ROLLPACK. 
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PARLE PORFINS.WATCH FOR THE SILVER STRIPES BEFORE YOU POP 'EM in 

NOW TNE IMITATORS CAN'T FOOL YOU. 
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Calling all WhiiKUs! 



It’s easy! It’s fun!! 

There are over 100 fabulous prizes to be won!!! 

All you have to do is tick off the right answers to the five questions given, 
tell us why you Cherry Blossom your shoes every day, and mail the entry 
form to us, duly completed and accompanied by the inner foil of one 
40gm Cherry Blossom tin or the foils from two l^m Cherry Blossom tins. 
And you could win one of many fabulous prizes*' 







♦ HMV Stereocorder ♦HMV Stereo 151b HMV Stereo 1010 ♦ HMV Orbit 404 


First, second and third prizes may be exchanged for other HMV products of equivalent 

Every Enit^ Wins! 

A fabulous discount coupon on HMV players (Fiesta. Popstar and Swinger) for all entries 
received before 30th May, 1982 

RULES 

1 The contest is open to school children only (up to Class XII) This will be verified 
for all award winners Contestants should be residents of the Indian Union 2 You 
may send in as many entries as you wish but each entry must be accompanied by 
1 inner aluminium foil from a 40gm Cherry Blossom tin or 2 foils from 15gm tins of 
Cherry Blossom 3 Entries should be addressed to the Advertiser, Cherry 
Blossom WhizOuiz, P O Box No 9192, Park Stieet, Calcutta 700 016 Registered 
mail will not be accepted 4 Last date of receipt of entries is 15-6-1962 Illegible, 
incomplete and late entries will be disqualified 5 The decision of the judges will 
be final and binding No correspondence will be entertained In the event of a tie. 
the value of the prizes will be equally divided among the winners 6 Children of 
the employees of Reckift & Colman of India Ltd and Lintas India are not eligible 
to |oin the contest 


ENTRY FORM 


1 Who sang the song Mera Joota hai Japani 
n Lata □ Mukesh □ Kishorc 

2 Behind a ndoi s shoe is a piece of metal whu li is 
used lor prodding the horse Whal is il calk'd > 

n Spear I 1 Spur r I Goad 

3 A fairv talc t haiar-tei lost Ix'i (ii.iss slipper Who was 
she’’ 

I I Snow Whiti r ! Ciridetella I I Rod Ridimj Hood 

4 What lb the lirsi name ol the Indian Film heroine 
whose last name is also a style of loolwearv 

rj Rekh 1 C Padmini Poonam 

b Listed below aic 9 nuslilies ol Cherry Blossom 
Select the 7 you feel arc most important and rank 
them from 1 to ! in what you leel is their order of 
importance by putting the rank in the box provided 


□ Has an International 
formula 

□ Gives a lonqei lasting 
shine 

f i Is easy to use 
L.i Gives a mirror shine 
I-’ Keeps leather soft 


11 Nourishes leather 

r; Is economical 

n Contains imported waxes 
r. Makes shoes last longer 


Please complete the loMowing sentence in nol moic 
lhan 10 words (Engligh or Hindil 
I Cherry Blossom my shoes every day bucause 

^ ^ wfwt if WTOtm { wtffft* 


Address ___ 


Entries should reach us at the following 
address on or before 15 6 82 The Advertuser 
Cherry Blossom Whiz Quiz P O Box No .019? 
Park Street, Calcutta 700 ti 16 



Did you Cherry Blossom your shoes today ? 
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Two-Way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

The Annual Number was superb. I liked 
all the articles. Hope you will add some 
jokes and start more comics. 

AshuHn Prakash, Faridabad 
Among the poems in the Annual, I liked 
“My Mother^s Tears” and “My Fate” very 
much. “An Illusion”, too, was nice. After 
reading Perky’s letter, I wished his mother 
had allowed Raghu to .study with him. 
When these two get together, something is 
bound to happen. I mean something excit¬ 
ing. The Annual was just great. I wish we 
could have such big issues every time, but 
I suppose that is asking for the impossible. 
Please publi.sh more comics like “The Chan- 
dipur Jetoels”. 

lla Janak Kumar, Salonibari 
I read many children’s magazines, but I 
like “Children’s World” the most. “Daimond- 
cut-Diamond’ is very interesting. Why don’t 
you publish jokes? How about teaching girls 
like us some recipes? 

Shilpa Nayak, Bombay 
I enjoy the magazine thoroughly. It was 
with great sorow tliat I read the conclusion 
of “Juneli at St. Avila’s”. It had been a very 
absorbing story. “Diamond-cut-Diamondr 
is very intere.sting, so too is “The Red Shoe”. 
Ater the exciting finish to “The Chandipur 
Jewels”, arc you going to start another sudi 
serial? I fervently hope you will. Per¬ 
ky’s letter is a delicious treat that I look 
forward to every month. Thank you for 
covering the India-England cricket series. 
Can you start a feature on the up-and-oom- 
ing young Cricket Test stars about whom 
not much is known? Please continue giving 
short biographical articles on eminent writ¬ 
ers — as you used to last year. They were 
very informative. I have been missing the 
jokes page. When wUl it appear again? 

Madhurvma Sen, Muradnagar 


I was thrilled to read about Kingfishers. 
I have seen a Kingfisher fishing and I will 
never forget that sighti “Cycling Round the 
World’ was very interesting. I also liked 
“About Some Poets”. “Children’s World” is 
the greatest! I 

Somli Bhatia, Bombay 
I liked the story My Brother very much. 
The two serials are really thrilling. Was The 
Lovely Left Overs only for girls? 

K.R. Asweth, Bhilai 
In the January issue, I liked -Indian Boys 
at Home and Abroad. The feature on Asian 
Games is very topical. Please publish more 
sports features. 

Kalyani Basu, Korba 

Dear Readers, 

How we also wish we could give you 
fatty issues (like the Annual) every monthi 
lla is right in her guess: it is practically im¬ 
possible. But we’ll make it up in our Special 
numbers. You have all asked about the next 
Comics serial. It’s to be a science-fiction 
called “Roop and the Aliens from Space”. 
It will be in colour. Turn to page 9 for the 
announc'ement. Perky seems to have gone 
into hiding. He mu.st be preparing for (or 
actually writing) his examination. If you 
still want to know what exams mean to 
children, you must read “The Last Houd 
and “Crisis of Time”. We’re sure when Perky 
‘surfaces’, he’ll have something exciting to 
tell us. We hope girls like Shilpa will be 
‘delighted’ with this month’s recipes. We're 
glad you’ve liked the Asiad story. It’ll be a 
timely curtain-raiser to the Itth Games India 
hosts in November. The eeries will take you 
right up to the inauguratiOBl, with details of 
the participating athletes and a pictorial fea¬ 
ture on the display game Malaysia pro¬ 
poses to present. For World”, 

too, it is "ever onward”! „ ^ 

^EDITOR 
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Don’t leave Me Alone... 


T his happened to little Nitasha, when she 
was left all alone in her house, one day. 
"Gudiya, we’re just J^oiiig out lor a few 
hours. C3an you stay back and wait for Nitin?” 
said her mother. 

“Sui-e, mamma, go ahead. I'll wait for Nitin 
and give him his tea when he gets home from 
his guitar cla.sse.s,” replied Nitasha. 

Good girl, good girl!” exclaimed a proud 
papa, as he closed the door behind them. 

Nitasha quickly did her homework, tidied 
up her desk, and went and sat near the 
window. She was certain her brother would 
be back any moment. Although a mere seven- 
year-old, Nitasha knew how to make tea. 
Little wonder then that Nitasha hurried into 
tlie kitchen and lit the gas stove. She would 
make two cups of tea. 

Ju.st then the door bell rang and Nitasha, 
her heart singing, raced to open the door, 
thinking for sure it was Nitin. 

-But alas! Nitasha was in for a rude shock. 
It was not Nitin. Tlie ^^sitor was just her 
neighbour and friend. “Why, whatever is the 
matter with \’ou, Nitasha? Have you seen a 
ghost?” teasc'd Priya, at the sight of Nitasha’s 
ashen face. 

"No .... no . . it’s notliing .... only 
Nitin hasn’t come home as yet,” she nearly 
stammered out. 

“Oh, don’t bet a cr\' baby, ^'our brother will 
sure return,” consoled Pri\’a as she followed 
Nita.sha into the kitchen. 

Tlu^ table was all set for two \’et there 
was nothing mem' around the house. ^Vlly 
hadn't Nitin come home? ^^^lat was 


holding him so late? These two questions 
criss-crossed little Nitasha’s worried mind. 

Looking up at the timepiece on the tele¬ 
phone table, Nitasha couldn’t believe her eyes: 

6 o’clock .good god, what must have 

gone wrong? wondered Nitasha. Little tears 
danced on her eyelids and coursed down her 
chubby cheeks. Trying to put up a brave 
face, Nitasha quickly bm.shed back the tears 
that had already welled up. More friendly 
and kind-hearted neighbours begai. trooping 
in. They were equally concerned about Nitin. 

The tense atmosphere was just unbearable 
for Nitasha. And how could a little girl bottle 
up her feelings for long? Naturally she burst 
into hot tears. And soon the tears gave way 
to loud sobs, as Nitasha made a bee-line to 
the window. Tlie sk\- suddenlv became over 
cast, and then the rain fell in sheets, unrelent¬ 
ing. Nitasha’s tears now matched the rain, 
as some wild thoughts perturbed her mind. 
Big dollops of rain splattered down on the 
wandowpanes like machine gun fire, and a 
sudden lieavA' breeze blew off some of her 
neath’ piled up note-books. 

Tliere was no mistaking now! Nitin mu.st 
have been kidnapped. Or had he met with 
an accident? These two thoughts sent fresh 
.stabs of pain into Nitasha’s heart. “Oh god! 
I want my brother! Please see that he is safe!” 
she cried out. All her friends, who had 
gathered round her, tried their best to com¬ 
fort her. but to no avail. Nitasha trembled 
all over, crying aloud for Nitin. 

Ju.st then an idea came to her. \Vhv not 
ring up Nitin’s friends? And that’s exactly 
what she did. Ringing up two or three ot 
his friends. Nitin, received the .same reply. 
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“No, Nitin isn’t here with us.” 

Now fear piled over fear gripped Nitasha. 
There was no way to contact her parents, as 
they had gone out shopping a little far away. 
By now it was nearing seven, and Nitasha 
seemed all exhausted — what with her crying 
and sobbing at the same time. She looked 
so pale and spent out that she didn’t have 
any strength to speak to her friends. 

"Cheer up, Nitasha, Nitin will be back 
soon.” 

“No .... no .... please go away,” she 
actually pleaded. Nitasha suddenly looked 
teiTiblv ill, as real fear knocked at her wee 
heart. Yet her friends sat with her, trying to 
console her. Tliey kept telling her that her 
beloved brother must be safe. But 1m)w could 
Nitasha believe them? Didn’t she often hear 
about child kidnappers? Didn’t she know 
there were reckless drivers who cared two 
hoots for pedestrians? She did! So these 
thoughts sent fresh waves of panic in her, 
but she didn’t voice her feais in front of her 
friends. Nitasha tried to put up a brave face. 

The door bell rang, but little Nitasha had 
bv then almost fainted. Her friends rushed 
towards her to wake her up. “Nitasha, you 
mu.st believe us now. Your mummy, daddy, 
and Nitin have all returned”. 

Nitasha’s eyelids fluttered. A sobbing 
Nitasha ran into her mother’s arms, and for 
a brief moment .she remained speechless and 
appalled. Her little head lay .still on one side, 
the big brown eyes wary, watching, wistful, 
with a silent pleading to god .... and then 
she oppened her eyes wide .... wider this 
time, then broke out, “Mummy .... mummy 
.... Nunno hasn’t come home still .... oh 
mummv, I want to see Nunno!” .she cried. 

“BANG .. . BANG .... BANC ...” went 
Nitin’s tov gun, as he aimed it at Nitasha, 
unaware of the traumatic experience his 
darling sister had just undergone for his sake. 


“Nunno .... Nunno .... you’ve come 
back! I’m so happy! Where had you dis¬ 
appeared?” she smiled feebly at her dear 
brother. Then turning to her mummy, 
Nitasha pleaded with all her heart, “Mummy, 
will you promise never to leave me alone .... 
never, please?” 

FIfie Mendonea 


A LAMENT 

Whif docs it seem to me now 
Tfuit yesterday was hitter. 

Today teas hkind. 

But tomorrow ivUl he stoeet? 

Yes, tomorrow is- another day. 

But what of today? 

It’s- here, ifs mine to use or abuse. 

Why do 1 throw it atoay? 

Why do I let it go by. 

Without frying to make it stay? 

Why have faith in tomorrotc? 

It might Imng so much sorrow. 

Oh! how I wish I ivas able. 

To use today as I want to. 

How can I wrest today 
From the clenched hand of Fate 
And. fly away with U 
Into the land of Promise 
To enjoy it as I toant to! 

Has not Time been given to us 
To live with, to do with. 

And not to drift in it. 

With the tide of nothingness 
That tomorrow unll he 
When it becomes... 

Yesterday. 

Sushmlta Rao 
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Ah! You’re glad 
I’ve had 
my way. 

For didn’t 
I say? 

I never ever 
miss with a 
kiss for 
hit me. 
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P/K)FESSOI? ROOP Rm MEETi 

mtens FR<y^ outer 
SPEKE! ea(S!Ms>eism&iiSf 

WATCtt Ol/T Po/f OUR ^ 

HBW COMICS IN COtOUi... 





M 

AFTEHNDOIV 

OF 

Ora-ACTS 


T^ID you know that Timur tlie Lame — yes, 
-■^that same character from history — was 
so thirsty and hungry on one of his campaigns 
in India that he snatched a pail of milk from 
a little boy on his birthday and gulped it 
down in one breath? I didn’t know that! 
So. I was glad to see the whole thing enacted 
for me by Kendriya Vidyalaya, INA Colony, 
on a February afternoon. “Timur ki Haar” 
was the 10-minute one-act play they had put 
up for the One-act Play Competition in Delhi 
sponspored by the publishers of Amar Chitra 
Katha. 

When I received the invitation to this Com¬ 
petition, I saw the theme given was “Scenes 
from Indian History and Hindu mythology”. 
I “tch. tched” in disappointment, for I was 
suic the only plays I’d get to see would be 
N'ariations of “Deep Daan” or the over-played 
Paiinadai story. Sure enough, the first play of 
the afternoon was the Panna stor\'! Thereafter 
llie afternoon took a pleasant turn and most 
of the nine plays presented were a pleasure 



A scene from “Phoo! Kumari” by Delhi Public 
School, East of Kailash, which won a special prize. 


to see. Not only were the themes well-chosen, 
and the plays well produced, but even careful 
thought had been given to the costume of the 
period, especially b)’ schools like Abner 
Memorial for their “Harishchandra”, Blue 
Bells School, East of Kailash, for “Nyaya 
Priya Slier Shah Suri”, among others. So, it 
was really a feast for the eyes. The acting 
and synchronisation in some plays was so 
superb it took your breath away. 


Kumar Ripin (foreground) won a prize for 
acting in "Ammaji ki Pareeksha” by Mata Jai 
Kaur School. 
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Mr. Kamleshwar, Additional Director, Door 
Darshan, Delhi, distributing the prizes. 


There was no doubt as to who stole the 
show that day. The little boy who “defeated” 
Timur the Lame! In fact, everybody present 
would have been surprised if he hadn’t got 
the first prize for best acting. The Bhikshuni 
from the plav “Nav Prabhat" (S.E.S. Baba 
Nebhraj School), too, was very good indeed 
and in a brief role presented a variety of 
emotions with mastery. She got the third 
prize, though I personally felt she was more 


Mr. Kamleshwar talking to the children who 
enacted "Timur ki Haar". 



convincing in her role than the boy whoi got 
the second prize for playing Jehangir in 
“Jehangir ka Nyaya” by Lilawati Vidya Man- 
dir School. 

The only black cloud on this silver-Uned 
evening was the last play of the evening 
“Phool Kumari”. The teacher from this tod¬ 
dlers school (Delhi Public School, East of 
Kailash) who presented the play hogged the 
whole show. It was a delight to watch teeny- 
weeny upper nursery class kids toddle on 
stage in adult costumes as Raja and Rani and 
the rest of the ‘praja’. They acted well-but the 
teacher standing on stage in front of the mike, 
narrating the story and enacting the dialogues 
of the play, spoilt the effect totally. Just when 
we were wishing she would go backstage, she 
burst into a film song! And as though that 
didn’t take the cake — the judges had to go 
and give the production a special prize. This 
would only encourage more and more schools 
to add Hindi film songs to their productions, 
don’t you think so? 

“Ammaji ki Pareeksha" by Mata Jai Kaur 
School, which had no mythology or history 
in it — except for the fact that the mother 
of two school-going children has to appear 
for her history exam - provided the laughs 
for the evening. Humorous dialogues accom¬ 
panied by good acting provided the ‘letting 
off steam’ — after an emotional experience. 

I wish Amar Chitra Katha and similar 
set-ups would organise such refreshingly 
novel programmes for children more often. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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Mijltova, the Gold Medal 
winner at the Monde (World) 
Selection, Amsterdam, is now 
the official Asiad health drink. 
And so, every Asiad athlete can 
now start the day with a cup of 
delicious Maltova—full of 
Health. Strength and Energyl 

What better way to get set for 
a gold? 






Official Vitamin-enriched 

Suppliers CO m gm • 


1 rr 


* Maltot^ 

For heaNtistrength and energy. 


JAGJCrpr INIHrSTIUES UMITED 


OMWNCMKS ISr 


Winner of <he Cold Medal' 
with Palm Leaves at the 


Monde (World) Selection, 


Amsterdam, 1981 
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LIFE BENEATH THE SEA 






Venomous Fish 


T here are fishes poisonous like some of the j 
snakes. While snakes use their poison to 
kill their prey, fishes use it in self-defence. 
Their venomous organs are either the fish 
spines or the spines around the gill covers. 
Some fishes have separate venomous 
apparatus. These are poisonous fishes among 
cartilaginous fishes and bony fishes. 

An almost entirely marine creature is the 
Shark. There are several species of horned 
sharks or spiny Dogfish. They mostly inhabit the 
shallow, protected, muddy, or sandy bays. Their 
poisonous apparatus is situated on the dorsal 
stings. Each sting is represented by the anterior 
spine of each of the two dorsal fins. The 
poison gland is located in a groove along the 
back of the spine. 

The Sting Rays are well known for their 
poison sting. There are many species of sting 
rays found in shallow areas of the bays, estuar¬ 
ine areas, and shore regions of both tropical and 
temperate seas. Their characteristic is the poison 
appartus on the tail. The sting ray is record¬ 
ed as the most painful from a poisonous fish. 
It looks like a saw (Fig. 1) and can pierce the 
surface like an arrow. Moreover, it is as hard as 
iron and possesses venomous properties. There 
are grooves running along either edge of the 
erected spine. Poison from the bull-headed sharks 
and others pierces through the spines of the 
dorsal fin before it is emitted to the enemy. 

A number of bony fishes have poison glands. 
The most common among them are catfishes, 
weever fishes, scorpion fishes, toad fishes, and 
surgeon fishes. 

Catfishes are found both in marine and fresh 
water habitats. They are distinguished by the 
presence of barbals around their mouth. Hence 


the popular name. Their outer ray of pectoral 
fin is modified to form a stout, flat spine, usually 
serrated along one or both edges. It can make 
nasty injuries. The fin spines have poison glands 
along their sides within the surrounding skin 
sheath. 

Weever fishes are small in size and are 
marine. The poison glands are attached to the 
dorsal fin spines and opercular spines (Fig. 2). 
They are mostly found in the eastern Atlantic. 
Trachinus is the common form among this 
group. 

Scorpion fishes, also called Stone fishes, are 
confined to the tropical seas. Many of them are 
as ugly looking as they are formidable (Fig. 3). 
The glands lie under the skin of the dorsal spines. 
The ducts are seen in the deep groove on either 
side of the spine. Fishermen handle these fishes 
with great care. But when they walk with naked 
feet, the dorsal fin spines penetrate the skin and 
the venom gets injected into the wound. 

Toad fishes are common in tropical seas. 
Their glands are more elaborate in structure 
(Fig. 4). The opercular spines and two spines of 
the first dorsal fin form the venom apparatus in 
a Toad fish. The spines are hollow and perfora¬ 
ted at either end, like the venom fang in a 
snake. The poison is discharged like it is from 
an injection needle. 

Surgeon fishes are deep bodied. They are 
colourful fishes of the coral reefs. The spines 
are curved and are seen in front of the caudal 
fin. Poison glands are located within the spine 
sheaths. 

Fish poison varies in different species. Some¬ 
times it may vary even among individual fishes 
of the same species. The exact chemical com- 
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Extreme left: Fig. 1. Sting of sting rays; 
left: Fig. 2. Opercular spine of iveever fish; 
top: Fig. 3. Stone fish; above: Fig. 4. Toad 
fish. 


position of fish venom is not known, except 
that they are complex mixtures. Some are pro¬ 
teins, or peptids, amines, ammonium com¬ 
pounds, lipids, mucopoly-saccharides, or 
saponins. 

The nature of harm fish-stings may cause 
also diiTers in different species. The sting ray 
is especially venomous. The Weever Fish tail 
spines make punctures causing intense pain and 
discomfort. The sting of certain catfish, 
stone-fish, sting rays, spiny dogfish, and weever 
fish is more severe. The first symptom of sting 
from a weever fish is an acute pain of a burning, 
stabbing nature. At first, it is localized, but 
spreads soon and lasts several hours. Other 
symptoms are fainting, palpitation, fever, 
vomitting and, in extreme cases, heart failure. 


The treatment for fish sting aims at alleviat¬ 
ing pain. If the sting is from a sting ray or 
catfish, the wound should be washed in cold 
water or sterile saline water. In the case of a 
punctured wound, it should be allowed to bleed 
for some time. Then the injured part of the 
body should be dipped in hot water for half-an- 
hour to one hour. 

There is another popular treatment: Im¬ 
mediately after receiving a sting, the victim 
should put a ligature between the wound and 
the body. The affected part is then immersed in 
iced water for 5 to 10 mintutes. The ligature is 
removed and the affected part is kept free for 
about two hours. 

Though the spines of the fishes mentioned 
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above are poisonous, their flesh is not toxic. If 
the poisonous organ is removed from the fish, 
the flesh can be used as food. But there are 
some fishes whose flesh itself is poisonous. A 
fish can become poisonous by eating toxic food. 
Certain marine plants are poisonous. These 
plants are eaten by herbivorous fishes and, 
they are in turn eaten by carnivorous fishes. 
These toxic plants are not poisonous to fishes. 
But when man eats these fishes, he is affected. 
This is known as ciguatera poisoning. 

In some fishes, the toxin occurs in the r 


liver, gonad. Intestine, or skin. The Puffer Fish 
and their groups belong to this kind. Its flesh is 
considered a great delicacy in Japan. Death and 
illness have been reported after eating these 
varieties in Japan. 

A peculiar poisoning results from eating stale 
or improperly preserved scombroid fishes, like 
Tuna, Bonito, Mackerel, and Skipjack. The 
toxin in them comes from bacterial action. 

V. Santtia Kumari 


“JUST THAT” 

By Sanjay Balu 




“See that. Sir, where else do you think the 
office of the Space Department could have 
been located?” 


ADULT 

EDUCATION 

CLASSED 



“Do go in, grandpa, they will teach you 
nicely.” 
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A BUNCH of long faces, disturbed 
minds, drooping eyelids, uncombed 
hair. No, this is not a scene of war, 
neither is a nuclear bomb going to 
make an unscheduled landing, nor is 
another Skylab going to fall! It is 
just a very common sight that greets 
one’s eyes about an hour before the 
school examination. Students stroll 
around the school compound, a book 
in hand and eyes glued to the book, 
but miraculously steering clear of all 
obstacles. 

Some of them stand in groups of two 
or three when a newcomer makes an 
entrance disrupting the very impor¬ 
tant discussion on the probable ques¬ 
tions for the examination. 


“Finished your revision?” asks one 
of the students. 

“Sure. Twice!” replies the new¬ 
comer, with a careless wave of his 
hand. 

“Only?” says one sarcastically. 

“My God!” gasps another in shock. 

The group hurriedly disperses. 

The newcomer heaves a sigh of relief 
and says, “Thank God! I’ve still got 
three more chapters to revise. Leave 
alone a second time, I haven’t yet 
finished for the first time! Good 
riddance.” 

The less studious can be seen testing 
the nibs of their pens and inspecting 
the gross ink content of their pens. 
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The remaining intelligent ones who 
disapprove of cramming, can be seen 
chatting. If it is winter, they express 
their invaluable opinions on the latest 
cricket scores and standard of um¬ 
piring. If cricket tends to become 
boring (as it nowadays does), films are 
there always. 

Ten minutes before the exam 
commences, the first bell rings. The 
examinees rush to the taps—perhaps to 
quench the sudden thirst that arises 
on hearing the bell. A handful walk 
straight up to the examination hall. 

Last minute preparations are made. 
Someone can be seen rushing around 
trying to find a willing fellow who 
will lend him a pen. Another hunts in 
his notebooks for the answer to a 
probable question. Finally, they begin 
the walk to the hall, eyes closed, 
mumbling a silent prayer to God 
asking for enlightenment; though many 
of them claim to be atheists. 

The students wish each other best 
of luck just as a teacher arrives to 
shoo them in. Books slap shut. Candi¬ 
dates take a last look at their books, 
before they part with them rather reluc¬ 
tantly, and enter the examination hall. 

The question papers are distributed, 
evoking a variety of reactions from the 
students. Some rub their hands in 
glee. The faces of many are creased 
with a frown. Others are lost in 
thought probably trying to recapitulate 
the answers. The remaining sit and 
gape at the ceiling, as if expecting God 
to send them the answers by air-mail. 

The last bell rings. Pens flash across 
the papers. The examination has begun. 
And as usual there is a boy standing 
at the door, panting for breath and 
asking for permission to enter. 

Rajnish Kumar (16) 


CRISIS OF TIME 

We children don’t have a minute to spare. 
Every sixty seconds is spent in despair. 
Homework and studies are always there. 

It’s like carrying an elephant on a back 

thafs bare. 

Emms and exams! They shatter our brains. 
They weaken our nerves with strain. 

They destroy the limited thinking power 

we possess. 

Our imagination no longer leaves any traces. 

The spirit to know, to think. 

Almost reaches its brink. 

Our grey cells like iron soon begin to rust 
And they’re then replaced by dust. 

Just 'mug’ your books, and you stand first. 
For seeking knowledge, no longer can we 

have a third. 

We want MARKS, not knowledge, 

A thought bound by an impassable ‘hedge’. 

Day and night, boring hooks stare back at us; 
We can’t have a hceppy Diwali or a merry 

Christmas. 

“If HE can come first, why carit YOl/?* 

To us, these words are never new. 

Will we never get the priceless minute 
To smile and. brighten up the world for 

time infinite? 

Abhijeat Mukherjee (13) 
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A ny child will readily tell you: 

“January February.....” But 

why does the year begin as it does 
from January? Why not February or 
March or any other month? (And why 
is February the ‘odd one out’ with a 
mere twenty-eight days?) 

Now, let’s see. It dates back to the 
early Romans who named the months 
(in Latin) after gods and goddesses 
and famous personages. The original 
Roman calendar had only ten months: 
The year began with March and ended 
with December. They named the first 
month ‘Martius’ after Mars, whom 
they believed was looking after the 
military and agricultural activities. 

Then came ‘Aprilis’, from the Latin 
word ‘aperire’ meaning to open, as 
buds opened in this month. ‘Maius’ 
was derived from Maia, the Greek 
goddess of growth, and ‘Junius’ from 
June, the goddess of marriage and 
family. Thus, in English, there are 
March, April, May, and June. 


July and August have an interesting 
origin. The fifth month Quintilis was 
named ‘Julius’ after Julius Caesar, who 
revolutionised the calendar system by 
making the Julian calendar. And then, 
what could be more natural than to 
have the sixth month Sextilis named 
‘Augustus’ after his nephew (and 
successor) Augustus Caesar? 

Then came Septembris (seventh), 
Octobris (eighth), Novembris (ninth), 
and Decembris (tenth). So far, so good. 
But in the 7th century B.C., the ele¬ 
venth and twelfth months had been 
added by the Roman king Numa 
Pompilius. And they were called 
Januarius and Februarius (January and 
February), Januarius from Janus, a 
Roman god with two faces, each look¬ 
ing in a different direction. This 
probably signified that the month 
looked backward into the old year and 
forward into the new year. Februarius 
was from ‘Februus’, the Roman god 
who presided over the ceremonies of 
purification held in that month. 
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How come February has only 
twenty-eight days? At first, the Romans 
had a ten month calendar with 304 
days. When Numa added the two extra 
months, that became 355 days. Since 
they believed that even numbers repre¬ 
sented ‘death’ and odd ones ‘life’, all 
the months had twenty-nine or thirty- 
one days except February with twenty- 
eight days. Later, Caesar made five 
months of thirty days and six months 
of thirty-one days and one month of 
twenty-nine days in normal years and 
thirty days in leap years. After Caesar’s 
assassination, his nephew Augustus 
Caesar made an important change. He 
wanted the month of ‘Augustus’ to 
be as long as his uncle’s! So, he 
removed one more day from February 
and added this to August, leaving 
February still shorter (twenty-eight 
days!). Luckily, other emperors did 
not succeed in doing anything similar 

Well, did the year always begin with 
January 1 ? The ancient Egyptians and 
Persians began their year at the autum¬ 
nal equinox (September 21) when the 
day and night are equal in length. For 
sometime, the ancient Greeks marked 
the beginning of the year at the winter 
solstice (December 21), the shortest 
day of the year. The Romans followed 
the same till Caesar made it January 1. 
In England, by the 14th century, 
March 25 (the date of Annunciation, a 
church festival celebrating the announ¬ 
cement of the angel Gabriel to 
the mother of Jesus) was chosen as 
the beginning of the year. In 1752, 
however, both the church and the state 
in Great Britain adapted the Gregorian 
calendar with January 1 as the begin¬ 
ning of the year. 

To end it all, one question: What 
is odd about being born on February 
29? Racking your brain? Yes, try 
celebrating your birthday every year! 

V. Jagadha 


SOVIET BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

LATEST ARRIVALS 

SEMENOV 

Kamil Ikramov, Pp. 160, Rs. 12.00 

Kamil Ikramov is the author of adventure 
books for children some of which had been 
translated into foreign languages. 

THE HAUNTED WOOD 
Vyacheslav Marchenko, Pp. 200, Rs. 8.00 

Two short novels by Vyacheslav Marchenko, 
a contemporary Soviet prose writer, com¬ 
prise this book: The Haunted Wood, Bows 
and Ribbons. Both are to a' certain extent 
autobiographical. 

MALACHITE CASKET 
Pavel Bazhov, Pp. 230, Rs. 12.00 

Pavel Bazhov spent years collecting the 
legends of the Urals quarrymen and stone- 
carvers, and based on them his famous cycle 
of tales, Malachite Casket, a classic work of 
Soviet literature. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DENNIS 
Victor Dragunsky, Pp. 240, Rs. 8.00 

Books about little Dennis are extremely 
popular with Soviet children. The stories he 
tells about himself are included in radio 
programmes and also shown on the TV. 

YOUR TURN 

Natalia Durova. Pp. 230, Rs. 6.75 

Natalia Durova is the daughter of Yuri 
Durov, the well-known animal trainer, and 
from her very childhood the circus has been 
her life. 

POSTAGE EXTRA : ORDER WITH 

PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE (P) LTD. 
5-E, Rani Jhansi Road 
New Delhi-110055 

LOK VANGMAYA GRIHA (P) LTD. 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road 
Bombay-400 004 

MANISHA GRANTHALAYA (P) LTD. 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee St. 

Calcutta-700 012 

NEW CENTURY BOOK HOUSE (P) LTD. 
41-B, Sidco Industrial Estate 
Ambattur, Madras-600 098 
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Everybody likes litchis. They are so 
sweet and delicious, with a flavour all 
their own. As they arc available onlv 
for a short while, some of the fruit is 
preserved. You may pour yourself a 
glass of litchi juice or a tumbler of lit chi 
squash. Or try some litchi jam! This 
article tells you something about the 
fruit. There are hits of history and 
one or two strange but true stories. 
Perhaps more than that, you will 
enjoy the juicy facts about the word 
litchi—the ways it is spelt. 


L ITCHI! It is a simple word- So 
simple you would say it was lisped 
by a child. 

However, no other fruit’s name is 
spelt in so many ways. I have come 
across seven variations. Maybe there 
are one or two more. 

The spelling most of us are familiar 
with is litchi. If you drop the t, it 
won’t make any difference. Litchi and 
lichi are just the same. 

And if youi friend sp>ells it as 
leechee, do not laugh at him. Nothing 
is wrong with it. By the way, in Hindi, 
we stress the word to make it sound so. 


The hawker accents it a little more 
when he tries to sing out the word. 

this is an in-between spell¬ 
ing. Was it spelled by a child who 
was confused between litchi and lee¬ 
chee? Anyway, it is acceptable like the 
other spellings of the word. 

Lid or licy might call to mind lice. 
But the little insects have nothing to do 
here. The words stand for the luscious 
fruit, oddly—or baldly—spelt. 

In a book of Chinese poems I came 
upon the title. The Lychee-tree. Out of 
curiosity I read the poem. The tree had 
“Long branches twining. 
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Green leaves clustering.” 

Was it the litchi tree? Not sure, I 
read further. The tree had “fruit white 
and lustrous like a pearl”. It seemed to 
be litchi, with its shell-like skin off. 
Another two lines confirmed it; 

“Sweet juices lie in the mouth, 

Soft scents invade the mind.” 

The litchi had its origin in southern 
China. The botanist's name for the 
fruit says just that —Litchi chincnsis. It 
has been cultivated in China for a 
very long time. The lychee poem proves 
that. It dates back to the second cen¬ 
tury. The poet was Wang I. 

Before him lived another poet. His 
name was Sung Tung Po. He had once 
to live in exile. He said he would not 
mind being banished for ever if he got 
enough litchis to ea"! 

No wonder it was a Chinese who 
wrote the first book on the litchi. The 
writer was Ts’ai Hsiang. His book, it is 
said, is the first book on any fruit tree. 

The Chinese are very fond of litchis. 
They like to eat them the year round. 
But litchis won’t keep fresh for more 
than a few days. So they dry the fruit. 

Dried litchis are called litchi-nuts. 
They are not nuts in the proper sense. 
They are like dried grapes. 

The litchi seems to have reached 
India around a.d. 1800, In fact, it has 
gone much further from its original 
home. South Africa grows litchis en¬ 
ough to eat and export to England. 
The fruit has gone over to the New 
World, too. 

But we were talking of spellings. 
They are various. But behind them is 
the fruit’s old native name. In Chinese 
litchi is li chih. 

O.P. Bhagat 


Just when you are beginning to 
learn the mysteries of science 


Learn another secret: 



Saving now 
means security later. 


All it requires from your parents is 
foresight and Rs 100/- every month 
for as little as 3 years or upto 10 years. 
They will not feel the pinch but they 
would certainly enjoy the sense of 
security at the end cl t!ie scheme 
period when you start receiving the 
PSB's quarterly scholarship to pay for 
your fee, books and even pocket money. 

Ask your parents to get the details from 
the nearest PSB branch 


1 ^ 


PUNJAB & SIND BANK 

(A Govcrnmenl of India lIiulcflaking);,“,H i 
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Raju ii reading the newspaper over his 
fafh^ s shoulder, much to his annoyance. 
Just as his father asks him not to be a 
nosy-parher^, his eyes fall on a news item 
with the headline''NEV¥A{ BE A NOSY 
PARKER’. Ills father smiles as he reads 
the item — and exclaims, “Here’s some¬ 
thing for you. Nosy Parker.” 

The ‘something, is a report intercepted 
by the Radio Telescope station in Arecibo, 
t/.S.A., and is called MESSAGE OF THE 
CENTURY’. 

It is sent by a teenager, Tarun, who was 
studying in a Naini Tal school. Now last 
forever in space, Tarun had sent his 
report as a warning to all ‘nosy’ boys. His 
troubles began udien newcomer Ashok 
teas admitted to Cla.ss VIII. TUI his arri¬ 


val, Tarun had been the mo.st intelligent 
hoy in the cla.ss. But as soon as Ashok had 
settled, down after the principal had 
IfTought him and introduced him to the 
class and the mathematics teacher had 
returned to solving the jrrohlem on the 
board, Ashok had raised his hand. He 
pointed out a mistake in the problem the 
teacher was solving, and then methodi¬ 
cally proceeded to solve it! From then on, 
it teas always like that. Ashok had the 
answer to EVERYTHING, whereas Tarun 
knew only tohat was written in the books. 
Even Sujit and. Sunita, Taruns friends, 
teased him about his downfall. The time 
luid come, Tarun thought, to resort to 
other tactics. 

Now read on . 


O NE day, during recess, I called my 
closest and naughtiest friends, Jai and Ajai, 
for a small meeting. We discussed the tricks 
that could be safely played on Ashok. We 
wanted to demoralise him, so we prepared 
our plans accordingly. 

It was during the English period that the 
first opportunity came our way. The teacher 
asked Ashok to recite a poem. As soon as 
Ashok got up, Jai began to tug at his chair by 


means of a rope that he had earlier tied to one 
of the legs. Nobody noticed what his hands 
were doing below the desk, except I. We were 
sure the entire class would have a hearty laugh 
when Ashok fell with a thud. 

To our surprise, nothing happened. After 
Ashok finished reciting, he simply looked 
behind—1 just couldn’t understand why. He 
drew the chair back to its position and sat 
down. He did not even complain: At least, there 
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might have been some amusement had he 
complained. 

A second opportunity came when Ashok 
went out to drink water during a break between 
two periods. I went up to his desk, and as soon 
as 1 saw nobody was looking at me, I took out 
his notebook, and slipped it quickly into another 
boy’s desk and returned to my seat. We eagerly 
awaited his arrival. But the excitement we 
expected never came. 

When Ashok returned, he v.'ent straight to 
that boy’s desk, fished out his notebook, and 
went back to his seat without any sign of 
emotion on his pinkish face. He did not even 
bother to look at our eager faces ! What could 
we do except shrug our shoulders ? 

In the next week and the week after that, we 
went on trying to humiliate him, but to no 
effect. He remained as cocksure about and 
indifferent to everything as before. Instead, we 
began to feel humiliated at our failures. One by 
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one, all my friends were defeated and eventually 
it was my turn. 

1 must say that, during this trying time, 
Ashok’s behaviour towards us was not in any 
way offensive. 1 began to wonder what must 
have made him so extra intelligent and nice! 

Even on the Sports day, Ashok managed to 
win many prizes. He won the high jump, 
tong jump, and the cycling events. I would hear 
my friends and teachers talk about him when¬ 
ever they got together. “The fellow is fast. He 
will certainly become a great man one day!” 

I could no longer control my curiosity about 
him, his family, and his home. It, therefore, came 
as a surprise to me that he was an orphan. Some¬ 
one had brought him to the school. He was 
asked to take the entrance test and was thus 
admitted to the Eighth class. In fact, there was 
a rumour he was eligible for admission even to 
the Tenth class, but he decided to join the 
Eighth class. No wonder he was so brilliant! 

Ashok had come to stay in Naini Tal only a 
few months back. His house was far away from 
the town, where there was hardly any civili¬ 
zation! It was said he was staying all by himself. 
However, he had sometimes been seen with a 
stranger. 

My curiosity did not stop here. I wanted to 
check on these facts for myself... 

One evening, I decided to visit Ashok’s 
house. It was situated in a deserted but green 
valley opposite our school. From the school 
one could not see his house, because it was 
hidden from view by trees and thick bushes. To 
reach the house, one had to follow a cattle path 
which went meandering down the hill and then 
right up the valley. 1 went, dodging stones, 
ditches and thorns, wondering all along why 
Ashok, an orphan, had to stay in such a place 
all alone? His house came into view as I began 
climbing the valley. I could hear all kinds of 
jungle noises; the twittering of birds, and the 
hum of insects, broken occasionally by the 
barks of a jackal. 

Ashok’s house was, more or less, a hut 
sitting majestically atop a ledge. In the reddish 
glow of the setting sun, its cone-like roof made 
of golden hay looked marvellous, like a rocket 


facing the stars. I might not have been even 
thirty yards away when the door of the hut 
suddenly opened, and out came Ashok. Sur¬ 
prisingly, he appeared as if he was expecting me! 
He looked at me and waved his hand. But he 
was not smiling to welcome me. His face was 
tense and expectant. 

“What brought you here, Tarun?” he 
almost shouted. 

“I just wanted to meet you and see your 
house,” I replied, trying to make my voice 
sound eager and cheerful. 

“Please come along,” he said rather half¬ 
heartedly, continuing to look up at the sky. He 
now looked more worried than ever. For the 
first time, I found I had got the better of him. 

“But, why did you come at this hour?” he 
asked. “Don’t you know it is the time when 



wild animals leave their shelter and prowl in 
the open? You might have been attacked by 
one.” 

As we shook hands coldly, I could still see 
anxiety plastered on his face. Every other 
second he looked eagerly at the setting sun and 
the blue sky overhead. Finally, he took me in. 

To my surprise, I found the hut altogether 
different inside. It had, as it appeared, all the 
amenities which any good hotel can provide. 
The walls shone as if they were made of some 
metal. In fact, everything in the room shone, 
looking brand new. The room put me so much 
out of gear that for a minute 1 just stood dazed. 
I couid not believe that a mere orphan could 
own a room like that. Ashok probably guessed 
my doubts. “Yes, all this is new,” he said. “My 
previous school gave me all these as a farewell 
gift. You know, I was very popular there.” 

Ashok’s mind was still outside, though he 
tried his best to show he was at ease. Off and on 
he looked at the setting sun which then peered 
at us through the open door. Somehow, I 
suddenly decided to leave. “I think I better 
leave. You seem to be expecting someone 
important,” I said. “I’ll come some other day.” 

“Sure! Sure!” he exclaimed with relief. But 
as 1 stepped out of the hut, he hastened to add, 
“You know, it’s already five o’clock, and I’ve 
yet to wash my clothes. I hope you won’t mind.” 
He then bolted the door without even wishing 
me good-bye. 

Everything appeared rather awkward and 
suspicious. But, what could I do then? The sun 
had set and there was suddenly darkness all 
around. The eerie noises had only increased. I 
almost ran to reach the other side of the valley 
lest I came across any of the prowling animals. 

It was only when 1 was back home and 
had eaten my dinner that I began to think 
about my visit. It was beyond doubt that Ashok 
was hiding something. I must find out more 
about him, I decided. At that moment I didn’t 
realise I was poking my nose in an alien 
affair! 

Dilip M. Saiwi 


( To be concluded ) 
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WATCH FOR THEM 


PARTRIDGES—the fighters! 


T here are eleven species of Partridge 
in India belonging to four diflFerent 
genera. The most common of these are tlie 
Black Partridge, the Painted Partridge, and 
the Grey Partridge, and between them they 
cover practically the whole of India. 

In recent times, the Partridge population 
of our country has become sadly depleted. 
The cause as usual is man! “Partridge dish” 
is frc(]uently found in the menus of restaur- 
rants even in the close season. Hence, these 
birds arc netted and caught all over tlie 
countiy in large numbers, huddled in bas¬ 
kets with a cloth covering to escape detec¬ 
tion. and then mercilessly transported long 
distances to serve tlic cupidity of the high¬ 
est bidder. 

In the same fashion, large contingents are 
secretly sent to different places in! India. Our 


The Grey Partridge {left) and the Black Partridge 



Games laws designed for the protection of 
these birds are ineffective, in the face of pub¬ 
lic apathy. 

Partridges have large families; a clutch 
sometimes contains as many as ten eggs. The 
little ones, occasionallv seen crossing a road 
with their parents in rural areas, will look 
like a party of children going to school with 
their teachers! 

Since they nest on the ground—under 
cover of bushes — the young have their feet 
firmly planted on earth the moment they are 
born. Unlike birds bom high up on trees, 
they do not need to be spoon-fed by their 
jiarents. It is enough if they are shown where 
the pantry is. They do the rest! 

Rajasthan has the Grey and Painted Par¬ 
tridges, but not the Black Partridge. It is fas¬ 
cinating to study the geographic distribution 
of birds and tiy to understand the reasons 
why one species is so numerous in one re¬ 
gion, while its close relative is totally absent. 

The habits of the Black and the Painted 
Partridges are very similar, and even their 
well-known call rendered as “Subhan teri 
qudrat” is almost identical. 

But there must be some undiscovered in¬ 
compatibility which prevents the territories 
of the two species from overlapping, though 
it is suspected that on the border line of their 
respective territories there is some hybridi¬ 
sation. 

The territories of birds, of course, change 
in course of time. The range of tlie Painted 
Partridge is spreading in Rajasthan. The bird 
seems to be advancing with the canals from 
the southern end and it will be interesting 
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to watch its progress side by side with the 
development of irrigation facilities. 

Another point of interest is to see the re¬ 
lationship between their diet and the avail¬ 
ability of different types of plants and in¬ 
sects in the locality. Studies have been carri¬ 
ed out in Jodhpur district which prove that 
the birds are very choosy about their menu, 
for none of the plant species consumed ex¬ 
ceeds 4.5 per cent ot the natirral vegetation. 
In fact, the favourite food of the Painted 
Partridge is below 0.5 per cent of natural 
vegetation. 

One favoured plant is ‘(^ypems rotundas’ 
whose bulbs are found at least four centi¬ 
metres below hard soil. 

The same ])rinciplc applies to non-vegeta¬ 
rian food. Availability is not the crucial fac¬ 
tor in deciding the fare, and let no one say 
that the Paiiridge does not have to work for 
a living. 

The Painted Partridge is almost as good 
looking as the Black variety. It does not 
have the white clu'ek patches and the cliest- 
imt colour, but otherwise its principal colour 
of brownish black is similarly spotted and 
barred with w'hitc. 

Tlu‘ Black Partridge is common all over 
North India w'herever there is w'cll watered 
scnib and tall grass jungle. This species was 
onc'e found in Southern Europe, but is now 
extiiici there presumabb’ because it could not 
cxr-cKist with advancing cisilisation. Its white 
cheek spots and chestnut collar show up 
ciearK' against a glistening blac'k throat and 
breast, and it has altogether a very distin¬ 
guished appearanc-e. Its loud challeuging 
call, so aptb rendered b\ the Moghuls as 
“Sheer Daram Shakarak ', will give ejuite a 
thrill to ainoue. Even in confinement, it 
calls as vigorousK' as it does in the jungle. 

I'hc' Grew' Partridge is a much more solrcr 
bird than its black cousin. Its colours are a 


soft grey and brown. It lives in the drier 
portions of India. They are seen in large 
numbers around the Ridge in old Delhi, 
parks, large gardens, and fields. Its 
loud but sweet call is heard repeatedly — 
rendered as “Pa-tee-Ia, Pa-tee-la” — every 
month of the year, but less in winter. Such 
a call gives the impression of it being a solo 
performance. But a careful study reveals that 
it is a combined efloit of the male and the 
female. The female rcstricjts itself to a sharp 
“Tee Tee Tee” interspersing the call of the 
male. These birds arc popularly kept as pets 
and one can hear them calling in the most 
unlikeb of places. 

The nest is a meic scrap in the ground 
lined with small pieces of straw. Hatched 
chicks ar(' clothed in dowoi and the\ leave 
the nest S(K)n after thc*y arc bom. They pick 
up food themselves—such as, insects, ter¬ 
mites, foodgrains, grass seeds, and other vege¬ 
table matter. Tlie chicks start taking dust 
baths like adults when the^' arc just 14 days 
old. Brc‘cding season is an extended one, or 
perhaps the Gre\’ Partridge raises two broods, 
commonly in March and April. 

It IS a pity that partridges in general arc 
such trusting .souls. If they had a little of the 
crow'’s w’iliness, their chances of sui'vival 
would have been gieater. When they sleep 
at night, they all converge under a bush 
making a clean circle. The unscrupulous 
bird-catcher is always on the look out for 
such a place. A net thrown over their bed¬ 
room provides him with a good haul in the 
morning. 

Traditions die hard. Partridge fighting, a 
more than 300-year-old pastime, is still very 
popular' in many parts of Delhi, particularly 
in Jama Masjid aiea. At one time, it was the 
sport of wealth\' persons; today it is a sport 
of the lowest class of the community. In 
Agra, the most favoured venue is the mauso¬ 
leum of Nawab Mehdi Khan, a favourite of 
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Partridge-fighting 



Akbar. Tradition has it that the Nawab in¬ 
troduced several bird games in the Mughal 
court. 

Delhi had a great number of partridge 
fight fans. Since partition, the number has 
been greatly reduced. The number of fans 
has again swelled by artisans not so v/ell off, 
but who are ardent lovers of the game. 

Prices of partridges— 'trained fighters’ — 
range from Rs 100 to 200, but few owners 
are willing to part with their pets. Bets on a 
bout range from Rs 25 to 50. In the heyday 
of the sport, even ordinary fights attracted 
bets of Rs 500. 

When the start of a fight is signalled, the 
birds are let out of their hooded cages. They 
close in on each other, strike with their 
claws, beaks, and shoulder feathers. When a 
bird is wounded or when it faints, the verdict 
goes in favour of the partridge that holds 
its ground, while the disabled bird is dis¬ 
qualified. 

Rearing partridges and training them for 
fights requires specialised knowledge, and 
only experts — ‘ustads’ or ‘khaRfas’ as they 


are called — can make a fighter of a young 
partridge. An ustad’ can teach a partridge 
to follow sound or visual signals and assume 
postures of attack and defence. 

An ‘ustad’ is also expected to be a bird 
doctor, expert in diagnosis and treatment. 
I'hese are cloiely guarded family secrets, 
divulged only to favourite pupils. 

The life span of a partridge is 12 years, 
but its fighting hfe is just four years. Train¬ 
ing for contests, therefore, starts early. Rest 
and exercise are judiciously blended. The 
normal food is dough and white ants, but a 
few days before the fight, the contestant is 
given a special diet of almonds and other 
thy fi*uits and even silver wafers. In the 
Mughal days, gold wafers were also included 
in their menu. The contestant is given com¬ 
plete rest for three or four days before the 
fight. 

It is on record that thirty-five years ago, 
Punna ‘Khalifa’ made history with a bet of 
Rs 4,000 at Sadabad, in Mathtua district. 

U. C. Chopra 
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N obody was really sure wlK)m the 
haiuited house belonged to. Of course, 
the children didn’t care. It was just great 
fun, as far as they were concerned, to sit in 
the darkening evenings under a peepul tree 
near — but not too near — the house, and tell 
ghost stories. 

“And the footsteps drew clo.ser. ...” Nina 

would hiss spookily. “And CLOSER.” 

And sooner or later, Rajni would start scream¬ 
ing hysterically, and everybody would be 
too bus\ rolling t)vcr with laughter to be 
able to listen any more. 

Tlie haunted house was actually an ancient, 
rambling bungalo^^’ covered with centuries 
old vines and cobwebs. It stood in the cen¬ 
tre of an even wilder garden, which was so 
o\'ergrown with huge trees and waist-deep 
grass ajid weedy flowers, that it was more 
of a jungle than a garden. Since nobod\ had 
actuallv encountered a ghost there, the in¬ 


habitants ol the sleepy little town of Pum- 
puri were forced to make up stories to save 
its reputation. For example, if Durga the 
dhobi lost somebodv’s shirt in the wash, he 
would blame it squareh’ on the shirt-greedy 
ghost of the haunted house. The children 
sometimes tried this stunt on their teacher 
... suggesting that the ghost had pilfered their 
maths homework . .. but it never worked. 

I’hat evening, they were telling stories 
again, and since it was extremely cold and 
dark and cloudv — a perfect ghost-story eve¬ 
ning — they had built a little bonfire and 
were huddled round it. 

Nina was in her element. “And the arm 
with no bod\ gleamed through the dark¬ 
ness. ...” she howled menacingly, “and. ...” 

\Vell, it started to pour suddenly and they 
all ran madb. Unfortunately, they didn’t 
realize where the\’ were going, and before 
they knew it, they found themselves rushing 
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pell-mell into....yes, the haunted house. 

They stood breathlessly under a sort of 
awning at the side of the house. The house 
had innumerable little doors and windows 
of all shapes and sizes, and also innumera¬ 
ble little rickety wooden staircases running 
up and down all over the place. The awning 
under which they stood was actually an ex¬ 
tension of one ol these, built along the wall 
to support the staircase. 

“Look where we’ve come!” cried Rajni, 
aghast. “The haunted house!” 

Nina was exhilaiated after sprinting in the 
rain, and very giggh’. “And the gleaming 
hand with no body will plunge out. ...” she 
began. 

Rajni looked as tliougli she was going to 
scream, so Kailash, the eldest and occasion¬ 
ally the most sensible, hurriedly interrupted. 
“Stupid,’’ he said no-nonsensically. “It’s rain¬ 
ing, and we’re taking shelter.” 

“Do \on think it’s too wet for ghosts?” 
asked (Jhiit, the smallc.st and sharpest. “May¬ 
be they tak(' too long to diy after they get 
wet. Like cats, )ou know.” 

“Cats mean witches, silly, not ghosts,” 
argued Nina illogically. 

“So 1 never said they didn’t, sillier,” re¬ 
turned Chut, all set to argue. 

“Do you suppose they would have any¬ 
thing to cat?” groaned Dabba, who was 
stocky, strong, gentle and had very little hair. 
He had been called Dabba for so long that 
nobody except his mother — iu)t even his tea¬ 
chers — bothered to remember what liis real 
name was. "It’s almost dinner time,” he .sigh¬ 
ed. 

“Let’s ask them,” began Nina, about to 
knock on the door under the staircase, when 
suddenl)'. 

There was a knock from the other side. 

Even Nina was startled. 

“Tire ghost,” wailed Rajni, her teeth chat¬ 
tering, clinging to Chut. 

“Rubbish,” said Kailash, but he didn’t 
look very convinced. “The wind.” 


“We couldn’t have all heard the same 
thing if it wasn’t there,” said Chut logically. 

“Let’s go home,” shivered Dabba. “I’m 
himgiy.” 

Nina took over command. "If someone’s 
knocking at the door,” she said clearly, “we 
ought to open it.” 

Nina was not the kind of person just to 
say brave things and let someone else do 
them. When she said something, she meant 
it, and made sm'e it got done. So she step¬ 
ped forward, tlie howling wind blowing her 
bushy hair wildly around, and opened the 
door. 

There was nothing. 

“See, I said it was the wind,” said Kailash 
triumphantly. 

“What a pity,” grumbled Dabba, secretly 
relived. “I was hoping they’d have some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

“Shhh, don’t you know, you can’t see 
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them,” gasped Rajni. 

“Anybody home?” quivered Chut in mock 
humour. 

Just then there was the sound of moving 
feet and two large eyes gleamed out of the 
darkness. 

“Why, it’s a donkey!” exclaimed Nina in 
delight. “You lovely thing! How did you ever 
get here?” 

The donkey, a small brown dirty thing, 
shuffled out and surveyed them lovingly. 

“Look, it likes me,” grinned Chut. 

“Kindred spirits,” said Dabba severely. “It 
looks hungry to me.” 

“‘You never know, it might be an evil 
spirit in disguise,” said Rajni nervously. 

Nina exploded. “Evil spirit! !” she exclaim¬ 
ed in indignation. “You must be loony to say 
tliat. Look at its eyes! Look.” 

“Look,” said Kaila.sli. “It has stopped 
raining.” 

“Coody, dinner time,” said Dabba in glee. 

“Rut what about Estragon?” asked Nina. 

“Wliat about who?” 

“Estragon. Him.” explained Nina. “It’s one 
of the names my stupid sister keeps spout¬ 
ing. It suits him. But what alxiut him?” 

“So what about him?” 

“What do we do with him?” 

Everylx)dy groaned. 

“Look,” said Kaila.sh, “we don’t do any¬ 
thing with him.” 

"He’ll starve!” said Nina in horror. “He’s 
old and somebody has abandoned him, and 
have you all got hearts of stone?” 

“All right, we’ll adopt him,” sighed Kai- 

lash. “You’re hopeless. If anything happens 
» 

“....I’m responsible,” said Nina smugly. 

“I’ll bring him halt my dinner,” said Dab¬ 
ba unhappily, trying to be unselfish. 

“I can get tomatoes from my garden,” said 
Rajni, happy now that the donkey was still 
a donke)' and not an evil spirit. 

Nina was thrilled. “Wc can take turns to 
look after him,” she said. 


“Why turns?” asked Kailash. “Why not just 
keep him here and meet in the house in¬ 
stead of out.side?” 

“Here?” squeaked Rajni, “In the haunted 
house?” 

“Oh, Estragon will ward off the evil sprits,” 
giggled Chut. “Stupid, you’re in the haunted 
house now, aren’t you? Are you being eaten 
alive?” 

“Don’t keep talking about food,” groaned 
Dabba in anguish. 

“It’s late,” agreed Nina. “See you tomor¬ 
row, Estragon.” She gave him a gentle push 
towards tlie room. He seemed to understand, 
because he turned and went in peacefully, 
and did not knock at the' door again. 

The next day after school, every mother 
found something missing and, being mothers, 
immediately knew that something was up. 

“It's a donkey,” confessed Nina at last, 
after dodging her mother for half-an-hour. 
“It’.s .so old, Ma, and so hungry, and might 
get .sick, poor little thing." 

“Is it in the house?" asked her mother try¬ 
ing not to laugh, for she knew that Nina was 
quite capable ol hiding a donkey under her 
bed. 

“No.” 

‘Then you can finish your homework be¬ 
fore you steal any more carrots.” 

Nina threw her arms round her mother’s 
neck, and ran to get her school-bag. 

So the abandoned donkey found a home, 
and the children found a clubhouse. The 
mothers did not have to complain about 
mess) rooms any more, though they often 
complained about missing carrots, biscuit 
tins, stools, and even old bcd.sheets. Need¬ 
less to say all the missing things — mostly 
broken and holey — could be found in the 
room in the haunted house, wliich was now 
a ver)- cosy room indeed. 

One afternoon, abount a week later, they 
found the door of the room open ,and Estra¬ 
gon no longer there. Nina was frantic. 

“He’s so old! He’s so helpless!” she cried. 
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even 


rushing madly aroimd the garden and 
peering up the trees. 

“He can’t be up there, you nut,” said 
Kailash. 

“Should vve tell the police?” suggested 
Rajni. 

“Rather, warn the vegetable-vendors!” gig¬ 
gled C^hut. 

“How can you joke?” stormed Nina. “A 
jx)or .stray ageing.” 

“Look. Estragon is likely to create more 
chaos than chaos can happen to him,” argu¬ 
ed Chut. 

Just then an infuriated voice called them. 
It was Mrs. Gaur, the wife of the chemist. 
She was waving a white rag in her hand. 
“You irresponsible children!" she shouted 
aiigril) . “Look at what your animal has done 
to m\ husband’s best white shirt!! This is 
m\ Imsband’s best wliile shirt! And your ani¬ 
mal is eating the bu.shes next to my garden!” 

“I’his is all V'cry confusing,” said Chut 
irresprcss'ibh'. “This isn’t, but was \our hus¬ 
band's be.st white shirt. And is Estragon eat¬ 
ing the bush, the shirt, or both?” 

Mrs. Gaur was outraged, but Nina sudden- 
1\ burst out singing and jumping, “He’s safe! 
Oh, lie's sale!” to everybody's astoni,shment, 
and Kailasli seized the opportunity to say, 
politely, tlial they were veiy sorry about the 
shirt and would pay' fur it, but was she sure 
that this scrap of cloth was the remnant of 
a whole .shirt? 

Mrs. ()axn forgot about Chut’s rudeness 
and turned furiously on Kailash. “Sure! Of 
course, I’m sure! Constable! Constable!” she 
called out to Ramkumarji tlie policeman who 
was ju.st passing by. 

Eveiybody’s heart sank. “Look at what 
their animal has done to my husband’s best 
white shirt!” she wailed as he came running 
up in great excitement. “It was hanging on 
the line this moniing and when I came out, 
this was all that was left of it, and their 
stupid animal was outside eating the bush 
near.” 



Ramkumarji felt extremely foolish, but he 
took out his notebook and began writing. 
“tJomplaint against one donkey,” he wrote. 


“Named Estragon,” added Nina angrily, 
while Kailash groaned, “We’re in for it,” and 
C!huL and Dabba tried to stop laugliing. 

Just then Durga the dliobi came puffing 
down the road at great speed, hollering 
“W'ait, wait!” and waving a white cloth in 
liis hand. 

Kailasli groaned all over again. 

“Oh, no,” gasped Nina. “He can’t eat two 
shirts in one day! He'll get a stomach-ache!” 

“Oi! !” cried Durga. “Memsa’ab, your hus¬ 
band’s best white shiit! The one you always 
tell me not to burn! It’s here! I found it lying 
on a bush near your house!” He stopped, 
gasping for breath. 

Mrs. Gaur turned red as a beetroot as she 
grabbed the sliirt and beat a hasty retreat 
with a muttered sorry. Nina and Chut shout¬ 
ed “hurrali!” and Ramkumarji guffawed. But 
Kailash started running after Mrs. Gam*. 

“Where arc vou going?” called Dabba. 

“To get E.stragon!” shouted back Kailash. 
“Before he reallv eats somebody’s .shirt!” 

y * 

Minnie P. Swami 
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L ong ago, King Nanda ruled over 
the Malla country. It was said of 
him that he had many beautiful queens, 
enjoyed great wealth, and maintained a 
fine army. He was good, just, and 
brave, but he had one weakness—his 
blind faith in astrology. He never did 


anything without consulting the court 
astrologer whom he believed implicitly. 

When his chief queen gave birth to 
a son, there was great rejoicing in the 
kingdom. Nanda gave away lavish gifts 
to all his subjects. The court astrologer 
was then sent for and asked to cast the 
prince’s horoscope and predict his 


future. The royal astrologer, accom¬ 
panied by other learned astrologers in 
the kingdom, retired to a room to pre¬ 
pare the baby’s horoscope. 

They drew charts and did calcula¬ 
tions. When they were through, each 
of them frowned and shook his head in 
disbelief. After what appeared to be a 
reasonably long time, the royal astro¬ 
loger, followed by the others, came out 
of the room looking glum. The king 
was most anxious to hear his son’s 
future and so demanded, “Well, what 
do the stars say? What do you predict 
for my son?’’ 

The astrologers put on long faces 
and in a sad tone said, “Your Majesty, 
the birth of the prince is no doubt a 
matter for rejoicing. But, it forebodes 
disaster, famine, epidemic, and war— 
if you and he were to live under the 
same roof.” 

“Enough!” said the king, saddened 
and shocked beyond words. The king 
had to make a very difficult choice, 
between his only son and his kingdom. 
Being a just ruler, he decided to send 
away his queen and the newborn 
prince. 

On the outskirts of the capital there 
was a dense forest, and it was here that 
the king sent his queen and son to live 
in an old house. The astrologers even 
forbade the king from visiting and 
seeing the prince and also from giving 
any help for their day to day needs. 
The king was heart-broken, but he be¬ 
lieved in astrology so much that he 
kept quiet. 

The unfortunate queen, with great 
difficulty, brought up her little son. 
Years went by, and the prince grew up 
into a handsome youth. Being poor, he 


had learnt the value of money and 
labour; he also knew the joy of sharing 
and giving- Every day he would walk 
through the forest and go to the city to 
earn his livel’hood. The queen had not 
till then told him that he was really a 
prince and King Nanda was his father. 
One day, while at woik, he overheard 
two persons talking about the king and 
how he had sent away his newborn son 
and queen heeding an astrologer’s 
forecast. The more he heard, the more 
he was convinced that he must be 
the little prince and his mother the 
unfortunate queen. He made up his 
mind to ask his mother. 

At the other end ol the forest lived a 
weaver who spent all his earnings on 
weaving a most beautiful sari of gold 
and silver which he hoped to sell to the 
king for a fortune. The poor weaver 
had toiled on it for years, and finally 
one day the golden sari was ready. The 
weaver packed it carefully and made 
straight for the palace. The king and 
his courtiers gasped when they saw the 
exquisite sari, the like of which they 
had never seen before. The weaver 
urged the king to buy it as it was fit 
only for royalty. When asked, he said 
its price would be ten thousand gold 
coins. “What? Ten thousand gold coins 
for a single sari? Take it away!” 
shouted the king. 

The poor weaver was very sad as he 
walked back to his hut. He had just 
reached the middle of the forest, when 
he met the prince. He asked the weaver 
why he looked so crestfallen. When he 
heard the weaver’s story and saw the 
sari, the prince said, “Friend, indeed 
this sari is fit for a queen. I shall buy 
it for my mother.” 

The weaver was simply amazed. 
“But you are a poor man like me. 
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How can you buy it for ten thousand 
gold coins? And, wearing this sari 
won’t make youi mother a queen 
either.” 

The prince then revealed who he 
really was and said, “1 promise to pay 
you ten thousand gold coins when 1 
become king. My father has no other 
son to succeed him, and when I go and 
meet him, he is sure to take back my 
mother and me. If you keep the sari at 
home, it might be stolen or eaten away 


by moths. So, wouldn’t it be better to 
sell it to me now?” 

The weaver saw the wisdom in the 
prince’s proposition and agreed to part 
with the sari. 

The prince took it and gave it to his 
mother, who was delighted to see it. 
He made her tell him the story of his 
birth and all that had followed. The 
prince then asked her to wear the sari 
and go with him the next day. As the 
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mother and son entered the city, a 
queen spotted the dazzling golden sari 
from the palace window and ran to tell 
the other queens. They, too, recognised 
the chief queen and became angry that 
the king had given her such a costly 
gift. 

When the king heard this, he was 
surprised. He had not seen his chief 
queen or the prince since the day he 
had turned them out. To make sure, he 
sent the wisest of his ministers to make 
enquiries. It so happened that he had 
no great opinion of astrologers and 
thought this was a good opportunity to 
bring back the queen and the prince to 
their rightful home. 

He went to the old house by the 
forest and met the queen who recognis¬ 
ed him. He then escorted the young 
prince to the palace. On being present¬ 
ed to the king, the prince bowed and 
touched his father’s feet. The king was 
overcome with joy on seeing his son 
after so many years and embraced him 
fondly. He asked: “How did you pay 
the weaver?” 

The prince smiled as he replied, “I 
promised him ten thousand gold coins 
when I became king. All these years 
no famine, no epidemic, no disaster has 
fallen on the kingdom by the grace of 
God. You, my father, may now decide 
to take my mother and me back.” 

The king was pleased to hear such a 
quick-witted reply from his son. 

King Nanda then received his chief 
queen in royal splendour. He also sent 
for the weaver and gave him the ten 
thousand gold coins his son had pro¬ 
mised him. 

Lakshmi Bantwal 
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^/^IVE us this day our daily bread.... ’ 
says the Lord’s prayer. And con¬ 
sidering the frequent shortages, we 
couldn’t agree more! 

So here we show you four no-fuss 
dishes using this basic food. 

BREAD PAKORAS 
Ingredients: 

8-10 slices bread, preferably stale. 
1 2 cups besan or cornflour 
1 tsp baking powder 
1 tsp salt 

1 tsp red chilli powder 
water 


(For chutney) 

1 bunch pudina (mint) leaves 
1-2 green chillies, chopped 
a tsp salt 

Juice of 1 large lemon 
Method: 

Remove crust from bread slices and 
cut each slice into 4 triangles. 

Grind all ingredients for chutney, 
except lemon, into a smooth paste. 
Blend in lemon juice last and mix well. 
Set aside. Sift besan or cornflour with 
baking powder and salt. Add chilli 
powder. Put this seasoned flour in a 
round dish and make a well in the 
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centre. Pour a little water in this well, 
and gently blend in flour from all 
sides. Continue adding water a little at 
a time till all flour is used and the 
batter (flour4-water mixture) is of a 
uniform consistency, neither too thick 
nor too thin. 

Now beat the batter, using fork or 
egg-beater, till it is light and smooth. 
Apply mint chutney to each bread 
triangle on one side only. Dip triangles 
in batter to coat evenly and fry in hot 
oil until golden brown on both sides. 
Remove and drain on brown paper to 
eliminate excess oil. Serve piping hot 
with tomato sauce. 

MEAL IN A ROLL 
Ingredients: 

4-6 hamburgher buns or round 
crusty rolls 

2 potatoes, boiled and cubed 
1 /3 cup peas, cooked 
1 /3 cup carrots, cubed and cooked 
1/3 cup cauliflower, cut into small 
flowerets and steamed 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Mayonnaise 

A small bunch coriander leaves, 
cut finely 
Butter 

Method: 

Cut a slice from the top of each roll 
and set aside to use as a ‘lid’ when 
serving. Remove the bread from inside 
the roll carefully to leave a crusty 
‘shell’. Butter inside of each roll. Mix 
all vegetables, adding salt and pepper. 
Blend in a little mayonnaise, enough to 
moisten and hold the vegetables to¬ 
gether. Garnish with coriander. Using 
a teaspoon, fill rolls with vegetable 
mixture. Place ‘lids’ on top of rolls. 
Insert a toothpick in centre of each ‘lid’ 


to hold firmly. Serve on a bed of 
lettuce, accompanied by steaming hot 
soup of choice. 

SNAPPY HOT DOGS 

Ingredients: 

4-6 dinner rolls 

4-6 frankfurters 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Butter 

Cheese 

Method: 

Put frankfurters in a pan of water 
enough to cover them. When water 
starts boiling, reduce heat and simmer 
till frankfurters are heated through. 
Drain on a kitchen towel to remove all 
moisture. While frankfurters are cook¬ 
ing, toast dinner rolls in a medium hot 
oven (350° F) to make them crisp and 
golden. 

Remove and make a long cut on top 
of each roll. Open roll gently and 
butter inside, making sure that rolls do 
not break open fully. Place a frank¬ 
furter inside each roll and top with 
grated cheese. Serve at once with 
tomato sauce and potato chips. 

BREAD PUDDING ROYALE 

Ingredients: 

8 slices bread 
Butter 

Jam or marmalade 
32-4 cups milk, hot ) blended 
8-10 tsp sugar ) together 

4 eggs 

Vanilla essence (i tsp) 

Few chopped nuts (almonds or 
cashewnuts) 

A few raisins or currants. 


.11 
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Method: 

Butter slices. Using butter knife, 
spread jam or marmalade thinly over 
each buttered slice. Cut these slices 
into small cubes. Pour on the hot milk 
and set aside till most of the bread is 
absorbed. Grease a baking dish lightly 
with butter and place bread and milk 
mixture into it. Beat eggs till light and 
frothy. Pour onto bread mixture and 


stir gently to blend. Add vanilla 
essence. 

Garnish with nuts and raisins. Bake 
in a pre-heated oven (350°-400° F) till 
pudding is set and golden brown, 
approximately 30 minutes. Seive imme¬ 
diately, a ‘royal’ dessert to comple¬ 
ment any meal! 

Nirmala Malhoira 
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DIAMOND 

CUT 

DIAMOND 

Diamonds are being smuggled into the 
country. They are being cut and polished 
and smuggled out again. The CID investi¬ 
gations have drawn a blank. The licenced 
diamond dealers are all above suspicion 
and have given the CID Chief an ulti¬ 
matum — the smugglers must he brought 
to book in the next three or four days. 

That is when private detective Fit. Lt. 
Rohit Kumar aiul his partner ‘Don’ 
Shi/arn Sundar arc asked to investigate. 
Rohit’s investigations lead him to the 
Indo-African Transjtort Company (lATC) 
which flics cargo to and from Africa. 
There is nothing siuspieious about the 
compamj, except for the rather briisLjue 
manner of its proprietor Mr. Mohammed 
Khan. Under sttsjncion is also the Popular 
Hats Compamj. On a visit to the com- 
jmmj, Rohit and Don arc told that otie 
of the two partners, retired Police officer 
Mr. Mehra, is away on a rather extended 
husine.ss tour. The other partner, Mr. 
Menon, is rather guarded in his replies 
about Mehra, when Rohit (jue.stions him. 
Rohit — the keen detective that he is — 
notices that Menori’s huge cabin seems 
to have been hastiltf converted for use Jry 
a .single person, although it seems to have 
accommodated two occupants earlier. Ills 
suspicion is {aroused. Rohifs doubts are 
confirmed token, as they are preparing to 
leave the premises, thetj ^firid Mr. Sood 
going into Menohs cabin. Sood, .sujmo.sedly 
respectable and well-off, has no Inisine.ss 
connections, yet flies to Paris very often. 
At the Customs cheek, Rohit and Don 
had earlier become .suspicious of him, 
even though the Customs officials had 
assured them that Sood was perfectly 
respectable. 


Rohit, therefore, decides to listen to the 
conversation between Sood and Menon, 
and is amazed at what he gets to hear. 
Menon reveals that his partner Mehra is 
dead — he died of natural causes, but if 
he hadn’t — reveals Menon — he would 
have had him killed. It was necessary to 
give the impression that he was alive, for 
a retired Police officer’s involvement in 
the firm renders it above .suspicion. The 
topic changes and Menon merttkms the 
last ‘consignment’ being ready. Sood is 
alarmed that the business is to he stopped 
fust when the going is good. But Menon, 
who feels discretion is the better part of 
valour, decides he will start again later 
when the going is safe once 'more. Sood 
has to catch a flight to Paris in an hour, 
so he asks for the gems. Menon rises to 
fetch them and the two detectives have to 
seek cover. As soon as they think it’s safe, 
they come out and follow Menon to what 
must be the basement. Menon opens a door 
and disappears into a room. Rohit manages 
to open it again. They see a poorly fur¬ 
nished room lit by a single bulb. There is 
no one around, hut they presume Menon 
must have gone throu^ the trap door 
on the oppose toall. Menon walks in a 
few minutes later, tvith a hat that seems 
to have come straight out of the Popular 
Hats Com-ftany. When Menon disappears 
again, Rohit and Don dash in to examine 
the hat as well as the contents of the small 
hag on the table. They arc hardly surpri¬ 
sed to find the hat is without Us stuffing 
ami has tioo thin .steel hands fitted inside 
tlu; rim, and that the bag contains — 
diamonds! 

Moments before Menon returns, Rohit 
and Don leave the building. Don is sur- 
jirised. Rohit has not arrested Menon on 
the sj)Ot. But that has its risks, Rohit 
points o^it. For Oiie, wUh so many of his 
people around, Menon wouldn’t have let 
them go out alive. Be.sides, they would 
have alerted their accomplices in Paris, 
Africa, and. at the lATC and the whole 
gang would have got away. 

So it’s to the CID Chief that they 
report . 

Now turn over .... 


At 
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R OHIT cleared his throat and began. 

“I'll make it as brief as possible, because 
time’s running short,”’ he said by way of 
introduction. 

“Don and I paid a visit to the Popular 
Hats Company,” he began, “and there we 
met the second partner, Menon. He told us 
that Mehra was away on a business trip and 
would not be back for another two months. 
We didn’t want to talk to Menon and so left. 
As we wcic leaving, we noticed Sood 
entering Mcnon’.s office.” 

“Sood! Of all jiersons!” The Chief could 
not believe hi.s ears. 

“Yes,” Rohit cf)utinui!d, “and I did a spot 
of eavesdropping. What I managed to hear 
proved my suspicions. Mehra had con¬ 
tracted some illness and died some months 
ago.” 


“Mehra died.?” interrupted the Chief. 

“But nobody knew.” 

“Ah! That was Menon’s brainwave,” ex¬ 
plained Rohit. “He had by then been con¬ 
tacted b}' the diamond smugglers, who 
wanted him to have the cutting and polishing 
done in the hats factory. They offered him 
a sizeable jrercentage of the profit, and he 
agreed. A man already with a criminal mind, 
Menon did not divulge it to Mehra, but 
took cover under the fact that his partner 
was one time a Police official. That’s why, 
when Mehra died, Menon kept it a secret, 
and the authorities continued to have all 
confidence in the Popular Hats Company 
and were unaware of tlie nefarious activities 
going on there.” 

The Chiefs eyes had by now widened. 

“Wliat about the diamonds?” he a.skcd 





















impatiently. 

"Simplei” said Rohit with a wave of his 
hand. “The lATC brings the uncnit gems 
from Africa into India. They are cut and 
polished at the PHC, and Sood takes them 
to Paris — inside his hat!” The way he said 
this, it came as an anti-climax. 

The chief sat up, with a jerk. “Inside the 
hat!” 

“Yes,” Rohit took over. ‘They remove the 
fluffy material and replace it with steel 
bands to hold the hat erect. The diamonds 
are placed in the hat at the factory, by 
Menon to be exact, and then the top portion 
is fixed on, and sealed. At the Customs, they 
at the most look at the seal, and pass off the 
hat. Checking it thoroughly would necessi¬ 
tate opening the seal and the lining, and 
cause unnecessary annoyance to the owner. 
So, the Customs did not bother about cither 
Sood or his hat!” 

The Chief made a hasty remark. “IjCt me 
organise a raid on the hats factory. You 
have seen where the gems are cut and 
polished, haven’t you?” 

“Of course.” said Rohit, adding sarcasti¬ 
cally, “but what wisdom! You will only 
allow the rest of the gang to get the wind 
of it and vanish into thin air! I repeat, we 
have to strike at all the ecnti-es simultane¬ 
ously and pull in the brains behind the show. 
Otherwise, everyone of them would slip out 
of our hands like greased eels.” There was 
glee on Rohit’s face. 

"What do you suggest, then?” the Chief 
asked irritably. 

“I’ve a plan,” said Rohit, looking at his 
watch. “There is a flight leaving for Paris 
in another one hour, and Sood is going to 
take it. We must intercept him at the airport. 
I had loosened the steel bands in his hat, 
and we should be able to lay our hands on 
the diamonds it carries. So, let’s hurry to 
Palam and give Sood a surprise! 

Tlie Chief was galvanised into action. He 
grabbed the telephone and barked some 


orders into it. Five minutes later, a CID 
squad car was hurtling through the streets, 
followed by Rohit and Don in their car. 
Rohit was at the wheel. 

Another ten minutes and they were at the 
airport, hurrying to the Customs section. 
Soon after they cros.sed the lounge and went 
into the Security, they were greeted by the 
Chief Preventive Officer, Customs. He shook 
hands first with the CID Chief and then 
Rohit and Don, and said, “The passengers 
haven’t yet started checking in. We’re yet 
to make the announcements.” 

By the time thev reached the Customs 
enclosure, they could hear the announcer: 
“Passengers travelling to Paris by Flight 105 
may please report for Security check and 
Customs clearance.” 

The CID Chief positioned three of his men 
at diflerent vantage points from where they 
could converge on Sood on getting a signal. 
He himself .stood behind a glass partition. 
Rohit whispered something into Don’s ears 
and the latter moved towards the entrance 
to the waiting hall, where the pas.sengers 
went after their clearance. Rohit remained 
in the examination hall, his eyes glued to 
tlic entrance from the Securits-. 

j 

Ten minutes passed. No sign of Sood. 
Another ten minutes went by. Sood was yet 
to make his appearance. Rohit began fidget¬ 
ing on his feet. His face suddenly became 
ten.S'e on seeing Sood enter the Customs 
enclosure. 

As usual, he carried onl)' a small brief- 
ea.se, which he dropped on the table rather 
c'asuall)'. The Customs man opened it, pull¬ 
ed out whatever was on top, took a peep 
into the folds of some papers and closed the 
case with a snap. His attention did not fall 
on the hat Sood was wearing. 

As Sood walked towards the waiting hall, 
he also did not particularly notice someone 
walking towards him. Don was just three 
feet away from Sood, when he decided to 
take a glance at his watch — and collided 
with Sood. 
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It was no ordinary coUision where the 
^rsons are caught unawares. At least Don 
knew what was happening, so he gave an 
extra jerk with his body and Sood, his brief¬ 
case, and hat, all went flying to the ground. 

Don disentangled himself in a trice, mur¬ 
mured a "sorry. I’m so sorry”, and went 
about collecting the brief-case in one hand 
and the hat in the other. He gave the hat 
a little scpieeze, before he handed it to Sood 


with all politeness. 

Thank you. Sood was impeccable in 
manners, just as he was in dress. “Accidents do 
happen.’ He was busy straightening his coat 
and tie, and missed the sign made by Don, 
though he was startled a bit when he heard 
a .sharp whistle. That had come from Rohit. 
Others in the examination hall also heard it 
and m front of their eves, the three CID 
agents surrounded Sood in the next thirty 




seconds. He faced the drawn pistols in their 
hands. 

By then, the CID Chief was by his side, 
as also Rohit, Don, and the Customs officer. 
“Drop that brief-case and raise your hands 
above your head!” The order from the Chief 
was curt, as it should be. 

“But why?” Sood appeared unperturbed. 
“I demand, what’s the meaning of this 
outrage?” 

“Tlie show is up, Sood!” the Chief bit into 
his tongue. “Come on, get into that room, 
and we’ll tell you.” 

“But, why do you want me.?” Sood insisted. 
“What do you want from me?” 

“Your hat!” said the Chief with a chuckle. 
Sood stood puzzled for a second. He then 
seized his hat automatically and was shocked 
to see that the top had suddenly acquired a 
deformity! He regained his cool in a 
moment. “I fail to understand what this hat 


has to do with my arrest!” 

The Chief retorted, loudly: “I told you, 
you get into that room first. And you can 
then do all the talking. We’ve a lot to hear 
from you!” 

Sood slowly moved to the room behind 
the glass partition. The chief seized the hat 
from Sood’s hands and passed it to Rohit. 
He drew a clasp knife from his pocket and 
brought its ivory handle on the seal with a 
sharp flick of his wrist. The seal broke. He 
then prised open the top with the knife, 
and the top slid down on his left hand, re¬ 
vealing a tinv silk bag. He let the hat fall 
from his hands on to the table in front, rip¬ 
ped open the bag, and poured out its 
sparkling contents on the table. 

“Diamonds!” exclaimed the Chief. 

Arun Setty 

(To be continued) 


LOVE THAT MAN 

Love that man. 

Who can 

Remove your sorrow. 

Of today and tomorrow. 

Who can give you love and affection. 

At your slightest helpless reaction. 

Who can give you comfort, 

With his best of efforts. 

Stick to that man, 

If you can 

Give him love and respect. 

Which he rightly deserves and expects. 

Love that man. 

Who can 

Be your devoted friend. 

For you, who can alter his life trend. 

Who can sacrifice himself for you, 

And can eradicte and subdue. 

The sorrows and evils haunting you. 

Seek that man. 

Who can 

Protect you and save you. 

From the enemies, sorrows that lurk around you 

Viresh Duti (14) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Taking a Look at the Sky 


AKASA DARSANA ATLAS 
by G.R. Paranjpe 
NCERT, New Delhi 
Rs 32.20 

T fIK skv fascinates the child. Especially 
the niji;ht skv. On clear nights, the blue 
skv pri'sents an impressive picture. The 
planets burn brightb . 'I’lie stars twinkle. The 
shooting stars drop down, burn brightly, and 
then disappi'ar. The moon stands in the cen¬ 
tre of its halo. At times, the moon plavs 
hide anti sei'k with a stray cloud. 

No wonder the child looks up at the sky 
with delight. He wonders why the jilanets 
burn InightK, whv the stars twinkle, why 
the moon looks sliced at times, then be¬ 
comes round and lull. His curiosity 
is giM'ii scope to grow. The curio.sitv, 
in most eases, dies down, due to lack of a 
projx'r book or an understanding guide. It 
is this gap that tlw’ book under review is 
espeeti'd to fulfil. 

But, between the expectations and the 
rc'alits, there is a s\ide, almost unbridgeable 
gap. In its piesent form, the book has all 
the details. But the^' aie just thrown around, 
hapha/ar<ll\. The .stsle, too, is not suited to 
th<’ level of the child. These set limitations 
on th(' book. 

Before' w(> spell out what could possibly 
be done to make the book more appealing 
to tlu* child, let us get a glimpse of what the 
book contains. 

It is the Pole Star, the ‘Dhruva Tara’, which 
is the starting point of star-gazing. It re¬ 
mains at the same position in the sk\' al- 
wa\ s. So. it is easier to hx-atc other 
stars and constellations relative' to the Pole 
Star. 'I’lie' Pole’ Star elcfines diix'ctions. “When 
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we stand, facing the Pole Star, we are facing 
Due North. Due We.st is on our left. Due 
Ea.st on our right, and Due South behind 
us. iTiat gives us all the major directions at 
night-time.” 

The author then tells us abenit other stars 
and the'ir locations; “Looking towards the 
northern skv, in a very general manner, at 
about 8 p.m. in the month of January, we 
cannot fail to notice a peculiar group of 
five stars, well above the horizon, marking 
the figure of an inverted W of the English 
alphabet. This constellation is called 
CiASSIOPEIA, and it can be .seen lying inside 
a long white band, spread out on the sky. 
This white band is known as the Milky Way. 
On the right hand .side of Cas.siopeia, and 
somewhat close to the horizon, wc can see 
two bright stars. They are part of the con- 
stc'llation Great Bear (SaptarisJii). This 
constellation will be coming out of the hori¬ 
zon almo.st within an hour and then it will 
look like a kite, having four stars at the cor- 
lU'is of the kite and three stars in its tail.” 

Th(' journey starts ofl. Tales woven round 
the stars, drawn from Indian or Greek 
rnvthologv, fascinate the child. 

The book has little bits of interc.sting in¬ 
formation. “The moon always keeps the 
same side (face) turned towards the Earth.” 
“A comet is a small heavenly body... It 
revolves round the sun in a very elongated 
orbit.... A comet consists of a nucleus 
called the head. .. When it approaches the 
sun... a tail is formed.” “Quasars are con- 
sideied to be the most distant objects 
known.” 

Why does the sk)’ in the west look red at 
sunset? “The Red Sunset results, as does 
the Blue Sky, from the fact that the Earth’s 
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atmosphere scatters blue light more than 
red light. Near sunset or simrise, the sun’s 
rays, slanting through a long atmospheric 
path, have nearly all the blue light scattered 
out of them. Consequently there is only 
red and yellow light left in the direct 
beams. Hence the red colour of the sun’s 
disc.” 

It is not clear why the planets have been 
omitted from the book. 

The production, too, is not attractive enough 
to draw a child’s interest. In its present size, 
the book cannot be handled by the child. 
Its appeal, hence, remains limited. If NCERT 
can bring out a slimmer volume, written in 
a simple style, focussing attention on the 
planets and the major stars, and produced 
in a more attractive format, it would prove 
to be a boon for children. 

R. K. Murfhi 


ASIAN GAMES 
by Gopesh Mfthra 
Rupa & Co., Dalhi 
Rs IS 

W ITH the ninth Asiad hardly seven 
months away, “Asuin Games’ by Go¬ 
pesh Mehra will certainly provide some ad¬ 
vance publicity for the coming Games and 
pave the way for more publications on the 
subjeci;. 

This book is the first of its kind on the 
Asian Games. No Sports journalist has in the 
past written on this topic, and Gopesh Mehra 
has indeed done a creditable job. The tedi¬ 
ous work of compiling all the Asian records 
up to date appears to have been undertaken 
most meticulousl) b)' the author. The job 
was more difiicult in view of the unavailabi- 
litv of official records on the Asian Games 
and other A.sian athletic meets. 

Although a commendable effort, the book 
could have been improved with more pho¬ 
tographs, particularly of some of the out¬ 
standing record-holders. The author’s 


description of the eight Asian Games 
held so far is sparse. In fact, he 
could have described the Games in great¬ 
er detail with greater reference to India’s 
participation. Such a description would 
have given the reader an idea of India’s per¬ 
formances — successful or not — at the dif¬ 
ferent Asiads. The book could also have in¬ 
cluded a chapter on the coming Games, its 
organisation, and India’s preparations. Pho¬ 
tographs of the different stadia coming up 
in Delhi would have made it a book to be 
treasured, which — in anv way — it still is. 

Lokapally 


Some Award-winners 

L ike the children’s Book Trust, which 
holds a competition for writers every 
year (see CHILDREN’S WORLD, March 
1982), the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) has been 
conducting a bi-annual National Prize Com¬ 
petition for Children’s Literature. Prizes are 
awarded for books/manuscripts of outstand¬ 
ing merit in English, Hindi, and the different 
regi(inal languages. The prizes now range 
between Rs. 5000 and Rs. 1000. A symposium 
is generally held to coincide with the distri¬ 
bution of prizes. 

In the 1980-81 Competition, fourteen prizes 
were awarded for entries covering a wide 
range of subjects like mythology, fantasy, 
science and bichnology, social values, and 
humour. Most of them cater to the 9 to 
14/15 age group; there were two for the 5-8 
age grou]") of children. 

In his Urdu manuscript CHALO CHAND 
PAR CHALEN (A TRIP TO THE MOON), 
winning a Rs. 5,000 jjrize. M.A. Rahim of 
Hyderabad has compiled useful information 
regarding the Earth, the Moon, and the Sun, 
and their inter-relationship as they rotate, to 
give a preliminary idea of the universe to 
children. Concepts of gravity and space, and 
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the problems of gravitational force, are 
lucidly discussed. The difficulties that the 
early space expeditions faced, and how they 
were solved, as also the space race between 
the USA and the USSR are all explained in 
a simple language. The possibilities of Indian 
contribution in this field, and its overall 
benefits to mankind, have not been left out. 

Among the three books awarded Rs. 4,000 
each, Madhu Tandon of New Delhi takes 
the pride of place for her book, THE SPAR¬ 
ROW AND THE KING, in English. An 
ancient folk tale with twin morals — tyranny 
must be faced with courage, and cooperative 
effort can humble even the greatest tyrant 
— has been retold in a very simple language 
and with l)eautiful illustrations. The Chil¬ 
dren’s Book Trust production deserves special 
mention. 

In KEETAGALU (INSECTS) in Kannada, 
Dr. H.B. Devaraj Sarkar of Mysore has com¬ 
piled useful information about forty insects, 
their characteristics, social life, and coopera¬ 
tive endeavour. Some of the rare insects 
included will be particularly amusing to 
children, of all ages. Almost all the descrip¬ 
tions are adequately illustrated. Interesting 
tit-bits vividly describe some aspects of their 
life. The superstitions relating to some 
insects could have been avoided! 

Special emphasis is given on the teacher- 
pupil relationship by Ramesh Chandra Shastri 
of Ajmer, in his Sanskrit entry, BALACHARA 
SAMHITA. He has compiled a useful code 
of conduct for children, covering a wide 
range of their activities in their daily routine. 
Physical and mental health, moral and social 
conduct, and discipline in life are given 
special treatment. 

In the Rs. 3,000 prize group, JHUNJHUNA 
(PLAY RATTLE) in Hindi by Jai Prakash 
Bharti of New Delhi makes an interesting 
experiment to introduce the children to letters 
and simple words through rhyme and lyric. 
Multi-colour illustrations have been 
beautifully produced for proper appeal and 
impact. 


Hundraj Balwani of Ahmedabad has com¬ 
piled four of his radio plays, one of them 
with a science theme, in MASTER MOKAL 
TE (TEACHER ON LEAVE). The narration 
in Sindhi is absorbing. 

Ram Singh Kanchan’s (New Delhi) 
YATRA (TRAVELOGUE) in Punjabi high¬ 
lights the various aspects of the Sikh religion 
and the culture of Punjab through the long 
travels of Guru Nanak Dev between 1501 
and 1522. Communal harmony assumes the 
basic theme of the book, which also gives 
an informative history of the period. 

PANCHATANTRA GALPA (STORIES 
FROM PANCHATANTRA) in Bengali 
presents a collection of the well-known fables 
of Vishnu Sliarma with illustrations by Samar 
Dey, and edited by Prahlad Kumar Pramanik 
of Calcutta. 

A biography of the great poet Subramania 
Bharathi, with a brief history of India’s 
freedom struggle during the period, high¬ 
lighting the contribution of cultural growth 
and a spirit of nationalism, provides the 
background for M.P. Thooran’s (Madras) 
BHARATHIYUM PAPPAVUM (BHA- 
RATHI’S SONGS FOR YOUNG GIRLS) in 
Tamil. Illustrations in colour are conspicuous 
by tlieir absence. 

The story of Krishna from his birth to the 
slaying of Kamsa, retold in Malayalam with 
suitable illustrations, SREEKRISHNAN, by 
P.A. Warriar of Kerala, and the Marathi 
JAMMAT TAMPU TILLUCHI (ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF TAMPU and TILLU), a collec¬ 
tion of 18 stories dealing with animals, birds, 
the moon, the stars, books, and toys, with a 
touch of humour, received prizes of Rs. 2,000 
each. The black-and-white illustrations add 
to the effect and interest. 

Dr. Hari Krishna Devasare of New Delhi 
has beautifully presented the story of the 
Calendar, from its conception and evolution 
to the modem usage, in his Rs. 1,000-winning 
book CALENDAR KI KAHANI in Hindi. 
The brief history and geography of different 
regions in the universe with illustrations add 
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to the usefulness of the book, which deserves 
a better production. 

The story of the Mahabharata, retold with 
illustrations by Chandrasekhar Pati of 
Cuttack in his CHHABILA MAHA¬ 
BHARATA, and the eleven tales from the 
Puranic legends, highlighting the distinction 
between Virtue and Vice, compiled by Dr, 
D. Patnaik of Varanasi in SATYA BARA 


AAU SATA PAPI — both in Oriya — shared 
another Rs. 1,000 prize. 

While a comparison of the quality and 
impact between the two competitions may be 
out of place here, suflBce it to say that it 
would be advisable to assimilate the more 
useful and effective points from the CBT 
competitions into the NCERT competitions. 

Brahm P. Gupta 


Children’s Book Hero 
JACK THE HARE 
Spurs Treasure Hunt! 


O NE of the most fascinating children’s 
books ever to come out of Britain — it 
was a worldwide bestseller last year — has 
just been produced as a musical in London. 

Though it was staged in one of the capi¬ 
tal’s smaller theatres — the Young Vic, near 
the South Bank Arts Centre — its success 
owed much to the combination of fantasy 
and mystery that has intrigued adult and 
child readers alike over the world and spurred 
many to undertake a real-life treasure himt. 

The book, called Masquerade, was written 
and illustrated by Kit Williams. A remarkable 
hare called Jack is the hero of its adventures, 
which the reader can follow only by solving 
the series of riddles that occur throughout 
the tale. 

Hidden within the adventure story is a 
master riddle. If solved, it could lead to the 
discovery of a real and very valuable treasure 
that has been hidden “somewhere in Britain” 
by the author. It is a solid-gold replica of the 
book’s hero, inlaid with precious and semi¬ 
precious gemstones. A month before the 
book’s publication in September 1979, Kit 
Williams encased the replica in an earthen¬ 
ware jar and went out at night and buried it 


in the ground. 

He declared that all the clues needed to 
find it are contained in the book, and the 
answer to its whereabouts is simple enough 
for a child to discover. 

Fascinated, and sometimes obsessed, 
treasure-hunters have made the trip from as 
far afield as Europe and the U.S.A. to follow 
up tlie clues step by step, as yet without 
success. One man spent two years searching, 
during which he secreted himself in the 
grounds of a stately home featured in the 
book and spent considerable time diving 
into the lake. 

Meanwhile, the golden hare, valued at the 
time of publication at about £.5,000 (Rs. 
85,000), has reportedly increased in intrinsic 
and curiosity value to at least three times 
that amount. And worldwide sales of this 
hardback book — in French, German, Italian 
and Japanese as well as English editions — 
add up to one-and-a-half million, making it, 
according to a spokesman for publishers 
Jonathan Cape, “the fastest-selling picture 
book of all time”. 

(Courtesy: BIS) 
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THE FOOTBALL SCENE 


...And Now India’s Own International Meet 


F ootball in India is more than a cen¬ 
tury old. The game was introduced 
by the Britishers, who played it during their 
leisure hours. With the passage of time, this 
great game grew in status and estabhshed 
itself. Aft(;r cricket, football has the largest 
number of fans iu India. Its popularity is also 
evident fiom the number of football tourna¬ 
ments conduc"ted in the country all the year 
round. 

niree Asian countries have regular foot¬ 
ball tournaments of international stature. 
Malaysia hosts the Merdcka; in Thailand they 
have the King's CJup; while South Korea 
boasts of the Presidejit’s Clup. Hence it was 
time India also conducted an international 
football tournament on the hues of these 
three tournaments. The Jawaharlal Nehru 
Cold Chip Football Tournament early this 
year met this need. 

I’he tournament can be called the brain¬ 
child ol Mr. Ashok Ghosh, Secretary of the 
All India Football Federation. Staged at a 
cost oi about Bs. 90 lakhs, tlie tournament 
attracted teams from three continents. It was 
a ‘football least', the like of which had never 
been •witnessed in India before. Named after 
India's first Prime Minister, himself a great 
lover of sports, the tournament was appro¬ 
priately held at the historic Eden Gardens, 
C'alcutta, which is populai'ly called the 
“Mecca ot Indian Football." The 17-day 
event was indeed a feast of .speed, skill, and 
stamina, which makes football a thrilling 
speciaele. 

The touniament began on February 16. It 
was only in the fitness of tilings that the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandlii. daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, graced tlie occasion 


and inaugurated the tournament. Such reput¬ 
ed football-playing countries as China, South 
Korea and India from Asia, Yugoslavia and 
Italy from Europe, and Uruguay from Latin 
Ameiica participated in the touniament. 

China and Uruguax' qualified for the final, 
and tlie latter, after a fine display, outclass¬ 
ed C'hina 2-0 in the final. The Uruguay team 
consi.sted mainly of professional players and 
then put up a brilliant performance tlirough- 
out the tournament, excelling in individual 
skill and teamwork. Tlie speed and wizard¬ 
like control over the ball exhibited by the 
entire team, especially Ramos, Nadal, Da 
Silva, and Montelango, were highly appre¬ 
ciated b\ the football fans. Such a high stan¬ 
dard of professional socc-er had never been 
seen in India earlier. 

In the final, the two dents in the China 
wall came in each half. Ramos paved the 
wai^ for lx)th goals, wlnle Da Silva (23rd 
minute) and Nadal (84lh minute) netted them 
mimistakably. The first was a peach of a goal, 
as Raiiios cut in from the right and gave a 
swinging cross in front of the net and Da 
Silva diving forward headixl the ball safely 
for a mai-vellous goal. Nadal scored the sec¬ 
ond after capitahsing on a defence sphtting 
pass by Ramos. Ramos with liis fine body 
manoeuvre and deceptive run was the most 
fearsome and attractive player of his side. 
Whenever he got the ball, he caused panic 
in the rival defence. Uruguay topped the lea¬ 
gue with eight points from tliree wins over 
Incha (3-1), Italy (4-1), Yugoslavia (2-1) and 
draws with South Korea (2-2) and China (0-0). 

Tire Chinese put up a brave fight in the 
final. They displayed good teamwork, but 
ultimately had to submit to the speed, skill, 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi being introduced to 
the Chinese team before the inaugural match 
between India and China 


and surprise onslaught of the professional 
Uruguans. Earlier, the Chinese impressed 
with their play in their league matches. The 
Chinese had a clean record with draws 
against Uniguay (0-0), S. Korea (1-1), and 
India (1-1) and wins over Italy (1-0) and 
Yugoslavia (2-0). 

Another unbeaten team was S. Korea, a 
gallant outfit consisting mostly of young play¬ 
ers who displayed attacking football. Their 
stature and fitness were excellent. The stra- 
tegy they adopted while attacking was to 
keep the rival defence engaged by deceptive 
movements while an unmarked forward 
would spearhead the attack making room for 
the forwards to take shots at tlie goal. South 
Korea s record in the league was unbeaten 
with draws against India (2-2), China (1-1), 
Unigua\- (2-2), and Yugoslavia (1-1), besides 


the lone victory over Italy (4-2). 

Italy, however, could not come up to our 
expectations. They played defensive football, 
keeping six players in the defending zone. 
The Italian defence was almost impregnable 
and once they came out scoring from coun¬ 
ter-attacks, their opponents had a tough task 
to come to level. Although India played well 
and dominated the game throughout, they 
were unlucky in conceding a suicidal goal 
by Compto Dutta. After this, India made 
many attacks but failed to equaKse. The 
league iJerformance of Italy comprised losses 
against China (0-1) S. Korea (2-4), and Uru¬ 
guay (1-4), and victories over India (1-0), and 
Yugoslavia (2-1). 

India finished only fifth due to the lacka¬ 
daisical approach of our forwards. Many 
people thought India would perform dismally 
and would be routed by every team. But it 
was not to be so. India put up a strong fight, 
and it was just because of poor marksman¬ 
ship that we finished fifth. The most credit¬ 
able performances came from Prasun Baner- 
jee, Sudip Chatterjee, and Mihir Bose. But 
the darhng of the crowds was skipper-cum- 
custodian Bhaskar Ganguly, who must un¬ 
doubtedly rank as the best goalkeeper in 
Asia today. He saved two penalty kicks in 
the match against S. Korea, but in the 
absence of good nippy shotters, India could 
not reap the- benefit of his efforts. India far¬ 
ed well with losses against Italy (0-1) and 
Uruguay (1-3), and victory over Yugoslavia 
(2-1). Compared to India’s performance at 
the Merdeka and other international ties, we 
can draw satisfaction from the performance 
in this tournament which raises many a hope 
in the minds of the organizers and soccer 
fans. Naturally, we expect a lot more from 
Incha in the forthc'oming Asiad. 

Yugoslavia s team did consist of some good 
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players, who had represented their country in 
the 1980 Olympics, but on the whole they dis¬ 
appointed the most, primarily because they 
could not adjust themselves to the hot Indian 
climate. Their league encounters were a draw 
against S. Korea (1-1) and losses against 
India (1-2), C'hiua (0-2), Italy (1-2) and Uru¬ 
guay (1-2). 

A remarkable feature of this tournament 
was the high standard maintained by the re¬ 
ferees and linesmen. They were drawn from 
different participating countries and their 
conducting of tlie games was really superb 
and left no room for any team to complain. 

Tlie tournament came to a close on March 

4, when Mr. B. D. Pande, Governor of West 
Bengal, gave away the Rs. 2 lakh Cup to 
Uruguay, who also received Rs. 50,0(X) prize 
money for the winners. Cliina received Rs. 
25,000 as runners-up. India was awarded the 
Fair Play Trophy. The Highest Scorer award 
was shared by China’s Zuo Shu Sheng and 

5. Korea’s Choi Soon Ho, both of whom 
scored three goals each. The “best player of 
the tournament” award was given to the 
Umguay skipper and custodian Rodolfo 
Rodriguez. 

The final pladngs were; 1. Uruguay, 2. 
China, 3. S. Korea, 4. Italy, 5. India, 6. Yugos¬ 
lavia. 

This tournament can be regarded as a 
diuss rehearsal for the coming Asiad. It will 
now be an annual event. The venue for the 
tournament will be Cochin. Let us hope that 
the tournament will witness large participa¬ 
tion by more football-playing countries of 
the world. 

Rajarshi D« (13) | 


WORLD CUP 
HOCKEY 



The gold and silver trophy donated by Pakis¬ 
tan, which she won in the first tournament 
in 1971, and for a third time in Bombay 
early this year (see Children’s World, 
April 1982) 
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THE ASIAN GAMES STORY 


HOW OANOKOK SHVED ASIHD 


T NDIA can take pride in the fact that 
she started the Asian Games, which 
bring together the sporting fraternity of 
Asia. But the credit of sustaining the series 
uninterrupted should undoubtedly go to 
Thailand. The Olympic Games were inter¬ 
rupted twice - during the two World Wars 
of 1914-18 and 1939-45. The Asian Games 
would have also been similarly held up - 
not because of any war, but for want of a 
venue — in 1970! 


After the successful conclusion of the 5th 
Gmnes at Bangkok, the Asian Games Fede¬ 
ration ran into difficulties over a venue for 
the 1970 Games. Korea had originally been 
given the privilege of organising the Sixth 
Games in Seoul, but she backed out be¬ 
cause of financial and political reasons. This 
happened in May 1968. A venue for the 
Sixth Games had to be selected. Fortunately, 
Thailand stepped in to save the Asian Games 
and on November 5, 1969, it was agreed that- 


Indian athletes lo the 6th Asiad snapped with President Girt on their return 
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Jogindar Singh, who won the Shot Put gold medal 


Bangkok would once again host the Asian 
Caines. Several member organisations came 
iorwai'd to make voluntary contributions to 
help Thailand prepare for the Games. 

It was a great challenge for Thailand. 
W'^ith barel\’ a year's time at their disposal, 
the Thai authorities strived hard to main¬ 
tain the tradition of this great sporting event 
of Asia. Thailand thus kept alive the Asian 
Cannes Federation motto: “Ever Onward”. 

The Sixth Ciames had 18 participating 
countries ant! the dates and duration of the 
Games also remained identical (9-20 Dec¬ 
ember) as in the Fifth Games. The participat¬ 
ing countries were Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Japan, Khmer (fonnerh (Cambodia), Korea, 


Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore, Thailand, and Vietnam. 

The number of participating athletes at 
the Sixth Games (1,752) was less than at the 
Fifth Games (1,945). They took part in 13 
disciplines — one less than in the 1966 Asiad: 
Athletics, Badminton. Basketball, Boxing, 
C^ycling, Football, Hockey, Shooting, Swim¬ 
ming, Volleyball. 'Weightlifting, Wrestling, 
and Yachting. 

The athletes began gathering in Bang¬ 
kok a week before the scheduled opening. 
The largest contingent came from Thailand 
(228), followed by Japan (221), Indonesia 
(136), Korea and Malavsia (132 each), India 
(121), Iran (110), and’ Pakistan (72). The 
smallest contingent was from Nepal (15). 
Afghanistan did not participate in the Sixth 
Asiad. 

Tlie Indian contingent of 121 included two 
women. Air Chief Marshal Arjun Singh was 
the Chicf-de-Missioii. A few days before the 
scheduled opening of the Games, Bangkok 
was lashed by rains, and there was also the 
threat of a cyclone. The practice fields were 
all soggy and only those participating in the 
indoor games could have some practice. But 
the dark clouds of despair were scattered on 
Decomber 9, 1970 — the opening day. As the 
sun came out of the clouds, a sense of joy ran 
through the citv. However, as the opening 
coremony began, the sky liecame partly 
overcast. But the spirit of the Games was 
not dimmed. Standing in the yellow-and- 
bliie royal lx)x adorned with tropical flow¬ 
ers, King Bhumibol Adulvadej of Thailand 
said: “I declare open the Sixth Asian Games.” 
Although the ceremony had a live telecast, 
about 40,000 spectators poured into the sta¬ 
dium to watch the splendour. The sacred 
Games Flame was lit by P. Chullamondal, 
who had won 4 gold medals in 1966. As the 
Asian Games flag went up, a salvo of can¬ 
non shots tlnmdered in tlie main stadium 
and thousands of coloured balloons and 
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pigeons rose and slowly disappeared into the 
sky. The crowd cheered aloud as the com¬ 
petitors and oflBdals from 18 countries 
mardied past. The Japanese contingent drew 
the largest applause, naturally — she had 
continuously topped the medals tally in the 
four preceding Asiads. 

In the 6th Games, too, Japan swept aside 
eveiy opponent in her way. In the Swim¬ 
ming events, Japan made a veritable mockery 
of the record books, as her swimmers broke 
the records r>ne after another to claim 25 
golds out of a possible 28 The remaining 3 
golds were won by S. Korea. Miss Yosimi 
Nishigawa, a 17-^'ear-old high school student 
of Japan, became the first competitor ever 
to win 5 gold medals. She won the gold me¬ 
dals ill 100 ineti'es and 200 metres freestyle, 
and 200 metres individual medley. Besides, 


she was a member of the Japanese team 
which won the golds in 400 metres medley 
and 400 metres freestyle relays. She created 
new records in 100 m, 200 m, freestyle, and 
200 m individual medley. 

In shooting, too, Japan dominated with 
more than 7 gold medals, followed by Thai¬ 
land (4 golds). Kim Bae (S. Korea) created a 
new record in Centre fire pistol, claiming 
576 points, compared to 573 points set by 
N. Morio (Japan) in 1966. The Free pistol 
event was claimed by Japan’s M. Isamu 
(2,170 pts), and Individual rifle by Japan’s 
M. Ito (367 pts). 

In the Cycling events, Japan and 'Thailand 
won more than 4 gold medals each, while 
Malaysia claimed 2 golds. The 200 km race 
was won by Malaysia’s Joo Ngan (5 hrs 12 
min 0.50 sec), while the 800 m massed start 


Kamaljit Sandhu {extreme right), winner of the women's 400 metres event 
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went to Thailand’s K. Vorabudhi (1 min 5.86 
sec) who also won the 4,800 m massed start 
in 7 min. 30.9 sec. Korea won the team sec¬ 
tion gold medal. 

In the Wre.stling events, Japan claimed 6 
golds, followed by Iran 4 golds and India 1 
gold. In Yachting, Japan claimed 3 golds, 
while Tliailand and Burma claimed one gold 
each. Japan won the golds in the folloviring 
events: Flying Dutchman, O.K. Dinghy class, 
and Month class. Thailand won the Fireball 
class, while Burma won the National Enter¬ 
prise cla.ss. 

In Badminton, Indonesia claimed the 
Men’s team gold medal, while Japan claim¬ 
ed the gold for the Women’s team. The 
Men’s singles was won by Cnnalan of Malay¬ 
sia and Japan’s! H. Yuki claimed the Women’s 
singles title. 

In Volleyball. Japan claimed both the 
Men’s and Women’s gold medals. S. Korea 
dominated the boxing events, as Japan claim¬ 
ed 2 golds C“ompared to S. Korea’s 3. The 
Football gold medal was shared for the first 
ever time when Burnia and S. Korea were 
declared joint winners. India won the bronze 
for football. 

Pakistan’s lone gold medal came in the 
Ilockc)^ event when she beat India 1-0 in 
the final. In Ba.sketball, S. Korea dethroned 
the 1966 champions, Israel, in the final. 
Japan claimed the brf)nze in Basketball and 
Hockey. 

In athletics, Japan claimed the largest 
golds (19) fol!ov\'cd bs India. Some outstand¬ 
ing gold medal winners in athletics were:— 

Men’s events: 

* Decathlon — j. Oniznka (Japan) 7,073 
points 

“ 200 in — A. Ratanapol (Thailand) 21.1 sec. 

* 4(K) in — Y. I'omonaga (Japan) 46.6 sec. 

“ 110 in hurdles — (’. Watanabe (Japan) 

14.7 sec. 



Five of India’s gold medal winners—from left to 
right: Chandgi Ram (Wrestling), Jogindar Singh 
(Shot Put), Kamaljit Sandhu (400 metres), Hawa 
Singh (Boxing), and Praveen Kumar (Discus Throw) 


* High Jump — Teymour Ghiassi (Iran) 
2.06 metres 

® 800 m — J. Crampton (Burma) 1 min 

47.9 sec. 

* 400 m Hurdles — Y. Shigeta (Japan) 52.6 
sec. 

® Hammer Tlirow — Shigenobu Murojushi 
(Japan) 67.08 metres 

The fastest man of Asia — winner of 100 
metres, was Japan’s M. Jinno who timed 10.5 
sec. The prestigious Marathon race was won 
by Kenji Kumihora of Japan, who clipped 
more than 10 minutes ofF the previous record 
as he won the race in 2 hrs 21 min. 3 sec. 
Oylon’s L. Rosa claimed the gold medals 
for 5.(K)0 m (14:32.2) and 10,000 m (29:56.6). 
It was a great feat as he created a new re¬ 
cord in 10,000 metres. ’Tlie fastest woman in 
Asia was Taiwan’s wonder sprinter who, 
incidentally, held the world record for 100 
metres. In the 6th Asiad she won the race 
in 11.6 sec. in .spite of being badly injured. 

India did not fare ver\' well as was ex¬ 
pected. Indian grapplers claimed one gold. 
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Mohindar Singh Gill {left) and Labh Singh display¬ 
ing the gold and silver medals they won respectively 
in the Triple Jump event 


one silver, and three bronze medals. The gold 
was won by Chandgi Ram (100 kg), silver by 
Jit Singh (90 kg), and bronze medals by Om 
Prakash (68 kg), Mnkhtiar Singh (74 kg), and 
Netar Pal (82 kg). Hawa Singh brought the 
only gold in Boxing by wiiming the Heavy¬ 
weight class against Omran of Iran. Two 
more gold medalli.sts for India in Men’s sec¬ 
tion were Praveen Kumar and Mohindar 
Singh Gill. Praveen Kumar created a new 
Games record of 52.32 metres in Discus 
Throw, while Mohindar Singh Gill also 
created a new games record by clearing 16.11 
metres in the Triple Jump. Tlie silver medal¬ 
lists were M.S. Sethi (Decathlon, 6,582 
points), Labh Singh (Triple Jump, 15.82 m), 
Edward Sequira (5000 m, 14.13.8) and Sri 
Ram Singh (800 m, 1:48.3). The bronze 
medallist were Labh Singh (Running long 
jump, 7.45 m) Bhim Singh (Rimning high 
jump, 2.06 m), Gurmej Singh (Steeplechase, 
8:53.2), and Sucha Singh (400 mts, 47.2 sec.). 
India won another Bronze in 4x400 m relay, 
clocking 3:11.9 .sec. 

Kamaljit Sandhu gave the lone gold to 
India in the Women’s section, when she won 


the 400 m clocking 57.3 sec. The sixth gold 
medallist for India was Jogindar Singh who 
created a new record in Shot Put by clearing 
17.09 metres. 

Some of the interesting records during the 
games were:- 

Weightlifting: 

* In flyweight — T. Horikoshi, who lifted 
317.5 kg and broke the previous record of 
Snatch by Korea’s L.J. Oow (99 kg). 
Horikoshi snatched 100 kg. 

In Bantamweight — Iran’s Nassiri Mohd, 
with a lift of 125.5 kg, broke the 1969 
record of 125 kg by Hungary’s L Foldi. 

" In Lightweight — Dehnavi of Iran lifted 
425 kg which was 12.5 kg more than the 
previous record by R. Jalayer (Iran). 

Swimming — Men’s events: 

* 200 m freestyle — K. Iwasaki of Japan won 
in 2 min 1.7 sec. which was 0.2 sec. less 
than his own previous record. 

“ 400 m medlev — Japan clocked 4 min 
0.4 sec. 

“ 100 in buttcrH\ — Y. Koniazaki of Japan 

clocked 58.7 sec. 

Women’s events: 

^ 100 m freestyle — Y. Nishigawa (Japan) 

clocked 1 min 1 sec. 

“ 100 m breast stroke — Hilomi Tanigami 

(Japan) clocked 1 min 18.9 sec. 

* 100 m backstroke — Y. Ghosh (Japan) 
clocked 1 min. 8.4 sec. 

® 200 m breaststroke — G. Shibata (Japan) 

clocked 2 min. 46 sec. 

Athletics — Men’s events: 

" Long Jump — S. Ogura (7.62 m) broke the 
previous record of 7..54m by S. Y. Joo 
(Korea). 

“ 3000 m steeplechase — N. Yoshimiura 

(Japan) clocked 8 min. 48.8 sec. 

* 4x100 m relay — Tliailand (40.4 sec.) 
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broke previous record by Malaysia 
(40.6 sec.). 

Women’s events: 

* 1,500 m H. Shezifi (Lsrael) clocked 1 min. 
25.1 sec. 

* Shot Put ~ Ja Baik (S. Korea) cleared a 
distance of 14.57 metres. 

* Long Jump — H. Yamasliita (Japan) with 
a jump of 6.02 in broke previous record of 
5.9.5 rn by Chi (Uieng (Taiwan). 

** Discus Tlirow — T. Yagi.sliata (Japan), with 
a throw of 47.70 m, wiped out the previous 
record of 47..58 bv J. Dela Vina 
(Philij>pine.s). 

I’aiwan's woman sprinter Chi Cheng was 
voted ‘Asian Athlete of the Year’, while 
Oylon’s L. Rosa was adjudged the best per¬ 
former of the Games. 

After 12 davs of exciting drama and action, 
the curtain rung down on the 6th Games on 
December 20 when the Tliai armv chief. 
General Prapart Charusathien, President of 
the Asian Games Federation, declared the 
Games closed: “I declare the Asian Games 
closed and, in accordance with the tradition, 
I cull upon the youth of A.sia to assemble in 
four years at Teheran to celebrate the Seventh 
Asian Games.” Followed a fanfare of trumpets 
and the main stadium lights .slowly dimmed 
as the Asian Games Flame flickered and the 
Gaines Flag was lowered. Five guns boomed 
a final salute as the night sky lit up with fire¬ 
works. The Thai king and queen watched as a 
Iwvs' bagpipe band pla\'ed “Scotland the 
brave” and a choir sang “Raindrops” — a 
composition b\' the Thai king. The Iranian 
delegation drew repeated cheers from the 
crowd as they c-arried placards saying: “See 
\ou in Teheran. Khusamdid (welcome).” It 
was a touching scene as the crowds joined 
the athletes on the track and hugged, em¬ 
braced, and greeted the athletes of various 
nations under the glare of the floodlights. It 
is said that manv people wept as the Thais 
bid “Swasdi” (farewell^ 
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The final medals tally was: 


Country 

Gold 

SUver 

Bronze 

Japan 

74 

47 

23 

South Korea 

18 

13 

23 

Thailand 

9 

17 

13 

Iran 

9 

7 

7 

India 

6 

9 

10 

Israel 

6 

6 

5 

Malaysia 

5 

1 

7 

Burma 

3 

2 

7 

Indonesia 

2 

5 

13 

Ceylon 

2 

2 

— 

Philippines 

1 

9 

12 

Taiwan 

1 

5 

12 

Pakistan 

1 

2 

7 

Singapore 

— 

6 

9 

Khmer 

— 

2 

3 

South Vietnam 

_ 

_ 

2 


Hong Kong and Nepal did not win any 
medals. 


Vijay Lokapally 


CONTENTMENT 

Flotrers do not want 
Anything for themselves. 

What God has given. 

They live with it. 

They give fragrance in their life time. 
When they die, they still smile 
Av God gave them, a beautiful life. 

Good men always smile 

Even if they are sad from inside. 

They do not ward 
Am/thing for themselves. 

What God has given. 

They live with it. 

Adil Rashaed (14) 

CHILDHEn’s WOKLd 



Chasing 705 to a Win ! 


I T was one of those “believe it or not” vic¬ 
tories when Delhi defeated Karnataka by 
two wickets to clinch the Ranji Trophy for 
the third time. History was created at Feroz- 
shah Kotla as a result of tlie epic victory by 
Dellii, who successfully “ran” to reach the 
target of 700 plus by Karnataka — a feat un¬ 
paralleled in the annals of cricket. There have 
been scores of “700 plus” in Ranji and In¬ 
ternational cricket on many occasions, but 
never has a team chased a score of 700 and 
gone on to win the match! The highest score 
in Ranji was 912 by Holkar in 1945 against 
Mysore. It is said that in tlie 40’s, two finals 
had gone on to six days, but the recent final 
' had to be decided on first innings lead unlike 
the others mentioned above — all of which 
were played to a finish. 

An old fairy tale says that the sleeping 
beauty woke up when a charming prince came 
and kissed her. But the sleeping beauty wicket 


of Kotla is yet to wake up from its deep 
slumber which began when England played 
against India here in November last. Many 
charming bowlers have since tried their luck 
but none has been effective on tlie placid, 
featherbed and cricket-killing wicket of Kotla 
—a bowling ti'ack, which would give night¬ 
mares to any bowler for months. 

With every bowler resigning to fate to dis¬ 
miss tlie batsmen, one was bound to see tall 
scores from either team. Each had a strong 
batting hnc-up, with virtually no tail. As the 
results show, youngsters from both sides play¬ 
ed the major role for their respective teams 
and provided whatever thrills one came across 
in the match. KhanwiUcar, a 21-year-old pace 
liowler, scored a hundred and got the first 
breakthrough for Karnataka. In Delhi’s in¬ 
nings, Raman Lamba and Gursharan Singh 
scored impressively, while Manindar did well 
with the ball. And young Rajesh Peter 


Mohindar Amarnath flicks Vijaya Krishna (not seen) during the course of his 

marathon knock. 
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A fine study of Brijesh Patel. 


virtually won the match for Dellii with a 
blazing knock of 67. 

Batting first, Karnataka amassed 705 in spite 
of N’ishwanath (0) and Jay Prakash (6) being 
dismissed cheaply. With a ctmtributioii of 
four centuries and two half centuries, Karna¬ 
taka n'ached their highest total in Ranji Tro- 
jihy. Roger Binny made a delightful century 
with some fine shots all aromid the wicket. 
Patel scored a fluent 124 (his 18th Ranji cen- 
tnr\) and executed brilliant strokes, including 
a huge six off Madan Lai. Tlie ever dependa¬ 
ble Kirmani also got a century and excelled 
with his sejuare cuts and drives. The half cen¬ 
turies came from Sudhakar Rao (71) and Abhi 
Ram (75) not out. Delhi bowlers bowled well 
and rarely wilted under the onslaught of Kar¬ 
nataka batsmen. Each bowler kept a tight 
length, leaving the batsmen no room to take 
any lilierties. Rakesli Shukla and Manindar 
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Singh reeled over after over and served Delhi 
well. Manindar (3 wickets in 87 overs), 
Shukla (3 wickets in 67 overs) and Madan 
(2 wickets in 40 overs) bore the bnmt of the 
bowling attack for Delhi. A high feature of 
Delhi’s game was their brilliajit fielding. 

The total of 705 was sometliing for any 
team to chase. Delhi players had been on the 
field for more than three days, and it is to 
their credit that in spite of great physical and 
psychological pressure, the)’ turned tlie tables 
on Karnataka and pulled off aiij upset victory. 

Delhi’s chase would make incredible read¬ 
ing, as on two occasions it looked like Dellii 
might lose. Eirst, when Smindar Amanialh 
was out with the score at 322 and second, 
when Madan Lai departed witJi 117 runs 
still needed to win. But full maiks to the great 
fight back bv' Mohiiidar, Shukla, and Peter 
who put up a grand displa)' of batsmanship 
to help Delhi wdn. This is not to deti-act from 
the priceless contributions made by Raman 
Lamba and Gursharan Singh, who laid tlie 
base for Delhi’s great chase. Lamba lambast¬ 
ed the Karnataka bowhug to make a brisk 61. 
After his fall, young Gursharan took on the 
reins and flogged the Kaniataka bowling ruth- 

Kirmani acknowledges the cheers from the crowd 
on completing his century. 





Gursharan Singh who made a fluent lOj. 


lessly to cai-ve an aristocratic and aesthetic 
101. His was truly a great innings wliich took 
the sting out of the Karnataka towling. 

A marathon innings by skipper Mohindai' 
Amamatli assured Delhi’s win ^fore he was 
out for 185. He had batted Uke a responsible 
captain and set an example in dedication and 
determination. Madan Lai, after making a 
valuable! 48, followed his skipper. His was the 
eiglith wicket, and Delhi still needed 117 runs 
to win. There was a doubt in the minds of 
everyone present whether Delhi would make 
it or not. All doubts were dispelled as Delhi 
found the man for the occasion in Rajesh 
Peter,—a tall, athletic, and ebony-hued young¬ 
ster. Peter played the innings of his life as he 
set the stands ablaze with superlative strokes 
to every comer of the field. Pete* was guided 
well by Shukla who remained not out with 
69. It was, indeed, in the fitness of things that 
Peter made the winning stroke—a savage but 
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delightful pull off Khaiiwilkar wliich cleared 
tlie boimdary on first bounce. Delhi had pull¬ 
ed off a dramatic victory seven minutes before 
tea on. the sixth day, and it was a gi*eat sight 
to the eyes as jubiliant spectators chaired 
Shukla and Peter all the way to the pavilion. 

In trying to bowl out Delhi, Karnataka’s left 
arm spimier Raghuram Uhatt liad created a 
Ranji Trophy record of bowling tlie maximum 
overs in an innings — he bowled 92 overs. Al- 
tliough it had been a taxing affair of six days 
cricket without a rest, the match was played 
throughout in the right spirit of tlie game. 
There were no unpleasant incidents on the 
field, a trend which has otherwise become 
quite common nowadays. Although it was a 
historic match, it never rose to dizzy heights 
except for the period when Shukla and Peter 
were together or when Gursharan was blast¬ 
ing away the Karnataka attack. It was, as a 
senior sports jomnalist put it, “too far yet too 
neai*” a feat achieved by Delhi. 

The match over, there was rejoicing all 
over tlie Kotla at Delhi’s triumph. I spoke to 

(Turn to page 64) 

Rajesh Peter, hero of the match, being chaired 
by fans. 






We Remember 
Him 



CCTTERE, tliis is for you,” said tlie man on 

XJ- tlie other side of the counter at the 
CRT stall at the (Calcutta Book Fair, as he 
handed the young visitor a token gift. 

He was Mr. P. Gopalan, the Calcutta 
representative of tlie Children’s Book Trust 
and' “Children’s World”; the incident narrated 
above took place in February 1981. This 
year’s Calcutta Book Fair, however, missed 
seeing Copalan at his favomite spot; where 
the \asitors claimed tlieir gifts. He wasn’t 
there. He had passed away on March 12. 
Tlie sudden end came after a brief illness. He 
was 72. 

All those — young and old — who have had 
occasion to meet Mr. Copalan would always 
remember liis ever-smiling face, wliich never 
showcnl the agony he carried in his heart 
ever since he lost oiu‘ of his sons at a young 
age, followed bv the dcatli of the heart¬ 
broken mother. On his retirement as a senior 


company executive, Copalan very much 
wished to continue witli an active life, and 
chose something devoted to the causel of chil¬ 
dren. It was then that his assodation with 
“Children’s World” and CBT started — in that 
order. 

Among sports lovers he had carved out a 
niche in their hearts. He was a good sports¬ 
man himself. He was a footballer and a tennis 
player of repute, and had partidpated in 
“Body Beautiful” Competitions. He held the 
All India Weighthfting champion title in his 
early days. Copalan’s friends used to say that 
he “shaped liis life hke an exquisite work of 
art to the smallest detail.” Those who knew 
him admired liim for liis simphdty, patience, 
courage, and warm-heaitedness. A leader 
wherever he went, he never dominated the 
scene, and would give a chance to every¬ 
one of liis followers. 

“Children’s World” will miss him much as 
ho, more than anyone else, was responsible 
for the populaiity that we enjoy in the Cal- 
cutla region. 

May his soul rest in eternal peacel 
{From page 63) 

Mohindar Amamath to get his views after the 
sensational and history-making victory. Steady 
like a rock on and off the field and with a 
dovvai-to-earth smile, Moliindar replied can- 
didl)-, “II was acliieved tlirough teamwork. 
Wo batted to a plan. As captain, I was con¬ 
fident throughout about our victory. It was 
indeed a splendid job done by yomigsters 
Raman Lamba, Rajesh Peter, Manindar, and 
Cursharan. Of course, all the seniors too 
performed their duties well.” Asked to com¬ 
ment on his herculean effort of 185, Mohin¬ 
dar modestly said, “Well, you can dismiss it 
as a captain’s! effort. I will tell you one thing: 
it was my best batting display after my 85 
against West Indies at Port of Spainl in 1976.” 
How interesting — 85 and 185! 

Vijay Lokapally 
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Two-Way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

The different issues have given me en¬ 
joyment, entertainment, and a variety of 
knowledge. I have noticed a great im¬ 
provement in the magazine in the last few 
years. Your serial stories like ‘Holiday 
Adventure’, ‘The Hijackers’, ‘Sweet Berries’, 
The Red Shoe’, and ‘Juneli at St. Avila’s’ 
were very good. Would you please give us 
another school story serial? The other fea¬ 
tures like The Rhino Trail’, ‘The Chandipur 
Jewels’, ‘How It’s Made’, and ‘Life Beneath 
the Sea’ are equally good. “Children’s 
World” is worth treasuring; this I realised 
when I fell ill and I re-read the old issues. 

Chaya Ramanujam, Bangalore 

In the May issue, “Tlie Last Hour”, 
“Crisis of Time”, and “Bread Delights” were 
really fascinating. Thank you for including 
‘The International Football” feature. You 
could have included more photographs for 
my non-Calcuttan football-loving friends. I 
request you to publish more about football. 

Soma Majtimdar, Calcutta 

The April and May issues were very good. 
“The Red Shoe” was a nice storv. “Diamond- 
cut-Diainond” seems jiromising. “Never Be 
a Nosy Parker” and the poem “Love That 
Man” were very good. Please add cartoons 
and jokes as regular features. 

T. Krishna, Secunderabad 

I have preserved each and every copy of 
“Children’s World” since June 19S0 and 
often like to re-read them because I find 
something new in them always.I like most 
of all Perky’s gossipy letters. The cover 
photographs of April and May were beauti¬ 
ful. The stories “Daimond-cut-Daimond” 
and “Never Be a Nosy Parker’ are exciting. 
I miss the feature “Rare Stamps of the 
World”. When will the feature reappear? 1 
taught myself many recipes from “Children’s 


World”. Unlike many others, I would like 
the magazine to remain a monthly. 

B, Jyothi, Hyderabad 

Thanks a lot for bringing out yet another 
fabulous issue (May). I was very much 
amused by the article “The Last Hour” be¬ 
cause I felt I was amongst those drawn with 
the article, as two months back I had similar 
feelings before entering the examination 
hall. I am god-fearing, and so I never forgot 
even to chant prayers before T started at¬ 
tempting my paper. I am eagerly looking 
forward to the next comics serial. 

Anand Rudra. New Delhi 

Dear Readers, 

Your letters are all encouraging. More en¬ 
couraging has been the response to our 
suggestion (March 1982) to send us short 
accounts of your life and life’s ambitions. 
The first batch of these “autobiographies” 
appear in this issue (turn to page 19). The 
next set will be publi.shed in the Indepen¬ 
dence Day special number (August). The 
new comics serial “Roop and the Aliens 
from Space” begins this month. This 8-page 
feature in colour will appear in the middle 
pages in each of the following six issues. 
I’hose of you who would like to preserve it 
-separately can do so by opening the staples 
and pulling out the pages. The re.st of the 
magazine will remain intact for “re-reading”, 
as readers Chaya and Jyothi (we’re certain 
there are many others like them) seem to 
do much to their pleasure. Gather the “pull¬ 
outs” carefully and give them a stiff cover 
after you have collected all the 7 or 8 in¬ 
stalments. There! You will have a comics 
of your own, to be passed on to your friends. 
Keep them in suspense till then! Meanwhile, 
we look forward to more and more sugges¬ 
tions from you all. 

EDITOR 
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A GARDENER NEW 


Here I am, a gardener new, 
Making a fence, to plant 

flowers few. 

Dig and turn, pat, pat, pat 
Put some seeds, tap, tap, tap. 

Pull out the hose, water the seeds. 
Sun, soil and water is all it needs. 

Water it well, watch it grow, 
Soon there’ll be flowers blooming 

in a row. 

See me smile as I tend my 

flowers. 

Try it, friend, you’ll spend many 

happy hours. 





Photographs: 
P.K. Do 









Text: 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 












L ong ago, there was a king who 
loved all the pleasures of life. One 
of his favourite sports was fishing. In 
lact, he was so fond of this sport that 
he gave gifts to those who caught fish in 
abundance! 

One day, as the king was sitting with 
his queen, a fi.sherman sought his 
audience. He had brought in such a 
large quantiU' of fish that the king was 
mightily pleased and ordered that he 


be paid a hundred gold coins from the 
royal treasury. The king was so happy 
tO' see the fish that he ordered the hand¬ 
some reward without much of a thought. 

But the queen, who was very miserly 
and had been a silent spectator till now, 
protested. The king asked, “Why do you 
object?” 

“My lord, I object because I feel that, 
hereafter when you give a hundred gold 
coins to anybody, he will say you have 
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given just what you gave to a fishermani 
And if you were to give less, then they 
will say you don’t care for them and so 
have given them even less than what 
you gave to a fisherman!” 

The king was quite impressed with the 
queen’s argument and felt that he had 
done something in haste. He said, “My 
queen, what you say is correct. We were 
hasty in giving away the reward. But we 
cannot now take back svhat we have 
once given away.” 

But the queen had by then made a 
plan and said, “Please do not worry 
alx)iit this trifling matter. I have thought 
of a way to get back the hundred gold 
coins.” 

“How?” the king was curious. The 
queen gave a smug .smile and said, 
“Please call back that fisherman and ask 
him whether the fi.sh he has brought is 
female or male. If he says it is male, you 
tell him you wanted only female fish, 
and if he says it is female, then let us say 
we wanted male fish! By doing this, our 
honour for the reward will be saved.” 

The king thought his queen was quite 
clever and, without reflecting even for 
a moment, ordered that the fisherman be 
brought back to his presence. 

Now, this man was full of wit and 
humour and almost guessed that.he 
might be in for some trouble. As soon as 
he returned to the royal presence, he 
bowed low and awaited orders. The 
king looked piercingly at him and said, 
“Tell me, is this fish male or female?” 

With folded hands the fisherman rep¬ 
lied, “Your Majesty, this fish is her¬ 
maphrodite. Neither male nor female.” 

On hearing this, the king roared with 
laughter and ordered his treasurer to 
give the fisherman another hundred gold 
coins. The king appreciated his witty 
reply, but the queen was most annoyed. 
Bowing low and thanking the king pro¬ 


fusely, the fisherman went his way carry¬ 
ing the two hundred gold coins. He was 
a poor man and had never expected to 
be presented with such a large amount 
of money by the king. 

As he walked homewards, he dropped 
a coin from his overflowing bag and 
bent down to pick it up. Following him 
at a distance were two royal guards. The 
whole incident was seen by the king 
and the queen from the palace window. 
The queen, who was seething with 
resentment, said, “Look, how greedy 
that fisherman is. When he has a bag 
overflowing with gold, he still wants to 
pick up a solitary coin from the road! He 
could have left that for any of the 
guards. I wish to question him on his 
conduct. Please call him back.” 

Thus the fisherman was called back 
once again. The king thundered, “You 
are indeed a very greedy man. When we 

(Turn to page 64) 
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T here was once a baby penguin 
called Podgy. He was a most un¬ 
usual penguin. He was the only one in 
the whole penguin colony who could 
be spotted from a distance. All the other 
baby penguins were black and white, 
but Podgy had a red nose and red hands 
and feet. 

Podgy’s mother would give him an 
ice-cold bath every morning and send 
him out to play. Podgy’s favourite game 
was Hide-and-Seek. He loved to play 
with the other penguins, but poor Podgy 
was always the first to get caught. For 
Podgy’s red nose and red hands could 
be seen easily even from a distance. His 
friends would laugh, and Podgy would 
feel very bad. 

Podgy was a really good baby pen¬ 
guin. Not like Smutty. Smutty was the 
naughtiest baby penguin. He was also 
a mean little penguin. It was Smutty 
who ate up Mama Blacky’s last stock of 
fish. 

Mama Blacky was the oldest penguin 
in the colony. It was very hard for her 
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to go out and fish. She would go once 
a week and store the fish in her cup¬ 
board. Smutty went in when Mama 
Blacky was asleep and took away all the 
fish in the cupboard. He wore a red 
scarf round his neck. Mama Blacky 
woke up when she heard some noise 
and said, “Who’s that?” Her glasses were 
kept on the desk so she could not see 
who the thief was. She looked and she 
looked, trying to see as best as she 
could. ‘Aha!’ She saw the thief running 
away. 'Why, it looks like a baby’. And 
what was that? She saw something red. 
‘OH-HOl’ thought Mama Blacky. ‘So 
it’s that red baby penguin, Podgy!’ 

Mama Blacky put on her glasses, took 
up her stick, and limped to Podgy’s 
house. She was very angry. Podgy’s 
mother said she was very, very sorry 
and gave Mama Blacky all the fish she 
had in the house. She was going to 
make a yummy fish pie, which Podgy 
loved, but she gave it all to Mama 
Blacky. 

When Podgy came home, he got a 

chdudren’s would 







good spanking from his mother. “So 
this is what you do,” said Podgy’s 
mother, “steal from old women, you 
lazy bratl” 

Poor Podgy screamed and cried that 
he didn’t do it, but his mother wouldn’t 
believe him. Podgy was not allowed to 
go out and play that day. He sat alone 
all day, locked up in his room. 

The next day Podgy went to his friend 
Rompy. “Why didn’t you come out and 
play yesterday?” asked Rompy. Podg>^ 
told him what had happened. Rompy 
was a year older than Podgy and his 
other friends and very, very clever. 
Whenever the baby penguins did not 
understand something, they would say, 
“Let’s ask Rompy.” Rompy always had 
an answer. 

Now Rompy sat and thought. And he 
knew Podgy would never do a thing 
like that. The only baby penguin who 
could have done it was Smutty! He 
looked at Podgy’s red nose and red 
hands and got an idea. Rompy walked 


down to Smutty's house. “Good eve- 
mng,” said Rompy to Smutty’s mother, 
“Smutty has sent me to collect his red 
gloves.” 

“Smutty doesn’t have any red gloves,” 
said his mother, “he must have asked 
for his new red scarf.” 

“Did Smutty wear his red scarf yes¬ 
terday?” asked Rompy. 

“Oh yes,” said his mother. 

Rompy took Podgy and went to where 
Smutty and the other baby penguins 
were playing. He caught hold of'Smutty 
and said angrily, “So now you tried to 
get Podgy into trouble.” 

Smutty looked scared. Rompy shook 
him and said, “Didn’t you wear your red 
scarf and steal Mama Blade’s fish 
yesterday?” 

Smutty was now trembling and 
minnbled, “Y-Yes.” 

The other baby penguins said, 
“Shame on you,” and cau^t him and 
took him to Mama Blacky’s house. 
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"Look, Mama Blacky,” they said, "this 
is the thief who stole your fish. He wore 
a red scarf to make you think it was 
Podgy.” 

Mama Blacky caught Smutty by the 
ear and took him off to his mother who 
gave him a long spanking. 

The other baby penguins decided 
they would never play with Smutty 
again. They then went to Podgy’s house 
and told his mother the whole story. 


“Oh, my child,” said Podgy’s mother as 
she kissed him, “I’m so sorry I punished 
you, I should have known you would 
never do a mean thing like that.” She 
then turned to his friends and said, 
“And now I have a surprise for all of 
you — Fish Pie!” 

“Yummy!” said Podgy and his friends 
and they piled in for a feast. 

Balbir Sandhu 
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O NCE there were two friends called 
Golu and Batasha. Golu was a baby 
bear and Batasha was a baby elephant. 
They lived in a forest and did nothing 
but eat and play all day. 

One day, Golu saw Batasha sitting 
under a pipal tree, lcx>king very sad 
indeed. Golu went and sat near him. “Hi 
Batasha,” he said, “what has hap¬ 
pened?” 

“I want to slim,” said Batasha. 

“You want to SLIM? But why?” 

“I’m too fat.” 

“Who said so?” 

“Everybody says so.” Batasha had 
tears in his eyes. 

Golu tried to comfort him. “I think 
slimming’s only for girls,” he said. 

“ ’Course not!” returned Batasha. 
“And coming to think of it, you aie fat 
too!.... Oh, I do want to be slim and 
fashionable.” 

“What’s that big, word? a.sked Golu. 
“Fa-shioii-able. I learnt it from my 
aunty.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“It means.it's something very 

nice.” 

“Then I want to be fa-shion-able, 
too.” 

"You’ll have to slim,” said Batasha. 
"I’m ready,” said Golu. “How does 
one go about it?” 

“You’ll have to stop eating,” said 
Batasha. 

Golu leapt to his feet in alarm. 
“Stop eating?” he cried. “But I can’t do 
that. I simply love food.” 

“I love food, too,” said Batasha. 
“But what’s to be done?” 

The two friends sighed and sat very 
quiet for some time. Then Golu looked 
up. He said, “Batasha, I have an idea. 
We won’t stop eating. We’ll only give 
up the things we like best.” 

Batasha cocked his head to one side. 



Golu went on. “We’ll make a list of 
the things we like. You keep my list, 

1 11 keep yours.” 

Batasha was catching on, “You’ll 
make sure that I don’t eat the things on 
jny list. Isn’t that so?” 

“Right!” said Golu. 

“And I’ll make sure that you don’t 
eat the things on your list? ” 

“Rigjit again!” said Golu, 

“Oh Golu, what a super idea!” said 
Batasha, and the two friends smiled at 
one another. 

Next day, aimed with the lists, they 
went for a walk. On the way, they 
passed a village and saw some plantain 
trees at the edge of a pool. From one of 
the trees hung a big bunch of bananas. 
“Oh yum, yum,” said Batasha, making 
straight for the tree. 

But Golu was too quick for him. 
“Just a minute, just a minute!” he said. 
“Let me see if bananas are on your 
list.” He read the items one by one. 
“Here we are. Number three. Sorry, 
Batasha, no bananas for you.” 
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Batasha made a face, but right at that 
moment, he did want to be slim and 
fashionable. “Oh, all right,” said he. 

They walked away. But they hadn't 
gone far when Batasha had an idea. 
“Colu, why don’t you eat the bananas?” 

"Me? But I don’t eat bananas. 
They’re so hard to peel.” 

“I’ll peel them for you,” said Batasha. 
“They’re so tasty.” He swallowed. 
“Besides, seeing you eat them will be 
some comfort to me.” 

Golu agi'eed. He tried one banana 
and liked it. He tried another and liked 
it better still. Soon he had finished half 
a dozen. 

The two friends walked further till 
they came to a mahua tree. There was 
a beehive on the tree. Golu saw it, 
“Wow!” said he. “Here’s my breakfast, 
all laid on.” 

But Batasha already had the list out. 



“Sorry!” he cut in. “Honey’s here. 
Number two.” 

Golu grunted because he really did 
love honey. “Oh, all right,” he said at 
last. “Why don’t you have some, 
Batasha?’’ 

“Me and honey? Who ever heard of 
an elephant eating honey?” 

“Didn’t I eat bananas?” returned 
Golu. 

“Oh well,” said Batasha, “I’ll have a 
• » 
sip. 

By then the bees had seen Golu. They 
knew he always came for honey, so 
they nose-dived at him. Of course, they 
couldn’t bite through the fur. Golu ran 
away with the bees after him. Mean¬ 
while, the hive was left unguarded, so 
Batasha merrily sucked his fill of 
honey. And how he loved it. “Slimming’s 
not so bad, after all,” he laughed. “Why 
didn’t we think of it earlier?” 

And so it went on. Golu ate what 
Batasha liked, and Batasha ate what 
Golu liked. Two months went by. One 
day Golu said, “Batasha, let’s see how 
slim you’ve become.” He threw his 
front legs around Batasha to measure 
him. He tried and tried, but his paws 
just wouldn’t meet on the other side. 
“Fumiy!” said Golu. “You measure me, 
Batasha.” 

Batasha did as he was told. His tubby 
legs had some trouble getting aroimd 
Golu. "Very funny!” said Batasha. 

Next day they met Batasha’s aunty. 
“My, my, Batasha,” said she. “Mummy 
has sure been feeding you! And who’s 
that plump little friend of yours?” 

Golu and Batasha looked at one 
another. “Slimming’s no use,” said 
Golu. 

“I know,” said Batasha. “In future 
we’re going to eat just what we like.” 

And, hand in hand, they ran away 
into the forest. Pratibha Nath 
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Dear Pips and Squeaks and Shouts and 
Screams, 

Do you remember the ghost? The one 
that disturbed me at work, and hummed 
and whispered only in my room? Well, 
it went on like that for quite a long 
time, almost a week. My mother gave 
up, after searching my r(K>m and search¬ 
ing me (!!) a couple of hundied times. 
She and my father both said it was 
somebody playing tricks and looked 
darkly at me. When I kept protesting, 
they started looking darkly at Raghu 
whenever he came. Finally, they started 
looking more like a solar eclipse tlian 
anything else, but at least my mother 
said she had better things to do and she 
went back to whatever solar eclipses do 
when they are not looking darkly at the 
world. 

1 A 


But Raghu did not give up. He came 
often and often, sometimes with two 
rulers, sometimes with his mother’s tape 
measure (he got into two meties of 
trouble over that). Once he came with 
a drinking straw which he held to his 
ear, vidth the other end held at different 
points on the wall and floor. It got to a 
time when Raghu disturbed me much 
more than the ghost, with his tapping 
and poking and lying down on the floor, 
and putting his ears to the underside of 
my table. 

But the noises went on. After a while 
I realised it was always the same kind 
of little humming, some scratching 
sounds (like fingernails on a blackboard. 
Ouch) and then a soft whispering 
"Perky, Perky, Perky”. After that si¬ 
lence. Sometimes, it would be repeated, 
on some other days, it came only once. 


children’s wobu> 





You must be wondering why I have 
not talked about the other occupants on 
this little planet of ours — Baby and 
THING — well, I hadn’t seen Baby for 
a long time. Raghu’s mother told my 
mother that Baby was studying very 
hard and THING was helping her. As 
for THING, he did come, chatted with 
my mother in the kitchen, where he 
usually ate up all the nice things that 
were to be my share, and then left, 
waving to me through the window with 
his fat, white hand. I always pretended 
I was too busy with my books to notice 
him. 

And 1 was busy—it’s nf)t eas> to study 
with a ghost and a detective for com¬ 
pany. Try it and see. T would just settle 
down wa'tli my books and pen and ink 
and ]iaper. After I had studied the cover 
of my notebook thoroughly (there’s a 
picture of a boat and two rcd-lip])ed 
children .sailing in it and three w^avy 
lines lor the sea), I would arrange mv 
talde once more. Ink to the top left, 
pen to my right, time talile top right, 
jiaper at my left elbow'. Then I would 
get up, take a little walk in my room, 
])t)wl a few imaginary balls, play them 
and stump myself behind my chair. 
After all, exercise is important, isn’t it? 

Then I would look out of mv window? 
and count the leaves on the little rose 
plant outside — if they added up to an 
even number, then I could take a five 
minute break. Finally, after all this, 
when I was really ready, I could tackk’ 
the biggest geometrv problem with tln^ 
little finger of my left hand. I would 
settle down, dust my table with a piece 
of paper — and then the door would 
open softly. Raghu. He would come in 
as if he was coming into a room made 
of ice that stung his toes and numbed 
his lips and then he would start his 
investigations: tap, tap, tap, poke, push. 


pull, down on the floor, peer into the 
floor tiles, up again, against the wall, 
tap, tap, ears flat against the white wash, 
poke, tap. 

Sometimes, lie would ask in a loud, 
dramatic whisper. “Do you think there 
is a secret cupboard here?” and I would 
jump out of my chair and we would 
both jDoke and prod the wall, till the 
sweat came dowm our ears and the wall 
was full of fingerprints — the muddy 
ones Raghu’s and the inky ones mine. 

But we found nothing. 

It was my brother who gave me the 
most important clue. One afternoon, he 
came toddling into my room (which is 
strictly forbidden — I’ve even put up a 
notice on my door saying visitors under 
ten years are not allowed in, but he can’t 
read it). Anyway, be came into my room, 
with I.,ini our cat and one of her kittens 
tumbling behind. T tiied to shoo them 
out of the room but neither would go — 
they tbonglu I was playing a game and 
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they went scampering in and out of the 
chairs and table and bed and landed 
plop on my desk. 

“Veeeruu,” I screamed at my brother, 
“take your cats and leave my room! 
Can’t you see I’m studying?” 

“I’m not Veeni, ” said the fellow calm¬ 
ly. “I’m Tarzan.” (My brother changes 
his name every half-an-hour). 

“All right, Tarzan. Take your kittens 
and go,” I said. 

“They’re not kittens,” he answered, 
swinging on the arm of a chair. “One’s 
a cheetah and the other’s a chimp,” 

“Whatever they are, will you take 
them and go?” I shouted. Really, an 
elder brother’s position is getting more 
and more difficult these days. 

I wonder how the real Tarzan be¬ 
haved with his elder brother, if he had 
one, 

“Perky Bhaiya,” said my brother sud¬ 
denly, “why does Shailendra Bhaiya 
always go to the top?” 

“The top?” I asked. “What top?” 

“Top of the house,” said Tarzan, 
sorry Veeru. 

“Top of the house?” I asked again, 
stupidlv. "Top r)f the house?! Top of 
the 

With one bound, 1 was out of my 
room and into the garden, just in time 
to see two fat legs disappearing over the 
top. 

“Oh Perky,” I heard my mother call 
from the kitchen. “Shailendra says the 
biscuits have come out marvellously. 
In fact, he has eaten . ..” 

But I did not wait to hear the rest of 
it. In one clean sweep I landed on the 
bathroom ledge (the way THING had 
gone up), and with another heave I was 
on tlic roof. 

Shailendra, sorr>' THING, was bend¬ 
ing down and adjusting something. On 
Ae floor of the roof. It was a small tape 
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recorder. And from it, came the old 
familiar humming, scratching and the 
‘Perky, Perky, Perky. There was a fat 
smile on THING’S face, as he listened 
to it. But it was not a long smile. For 
the next moment, with a yell, I landed 
on that human cushion and began die 
bashing up of a lifetime. 

Phew! It was a fight I will long re¬ 
member. How I hit and jabbed and 
kicked, how THING yelled, how his 
accent fell off like a clatter of bricks, 
and how when I had finished at last I 
saw a small audience gathered below— 
my mother screaming, my brother 
laughing and clapping his kitten’s paws, 
Raghu with his mouth wide open and 
his eyes on top of his forehead. 

THING sat panting on the roof, a 
few hundred bruises on his face and 
hands and the tape recorder next to him 
going clackety clack. 

I slid down and got a hero’s welcome 


chudren’s woriu 




from my brother. "Perky Bhaiyahe 
shouted with shining eyes, "you’re Tar- 
zan the Biggest and Phantom, and 

Superman also, and.” 

“What have you done. Perky?” scream¬ 
ed my mother. 

And Raghu? Raghu looked at the geo¬ 
metry box in his hand, protractor and 
compass and murmured, “Just one more 
day and I’d have got him myself.” 

We heard a groan from above oui 
heads. It was THING trying to get 
down. My mother i*ushed up to help 
him, but when she saw the tape recorder 
with THING, she understood every¬ 
thing. 

“Oh, Shailendra,” she said in a small 
voice. 

And just at that moment, Baby who 
had been lying low all these days, pro¬ 
bably on THING’S orders, came running 
in through the gate and not noticing 
anything, started off, “Shaila Bhaiya, 
Shaila Bhaiya, shall I go up and see 
how Perky is dealing with the ghost. 
You said I could come today.” 

And then she came to a full .stop. 
Her face became pale, but before she 
could say anything more, THING was 
already lumbering towards the gate and 
out. 

Well, I’m a modest chap, but I must 
say I’m feeling like Tarzan, Superman, 
Phantom and. 

“Oh shut up,” says Raghu rudely. 
"Another day and I’d have got him 
myself. My investigations were leading 
up to it.” 

I’m a modest kind of chap, but I 

must say I.well, why don’t you 

say it for me? 

Cheers! 



( With head held high) 


“My Story” 

(This is an ‘exercise’ in auto¬ 
biography writing, in response to our 
suggestion in the March 1982 issue. 
Participation by our young readers is 
most welcome. Length 250-300 words, 
— Editor) 

Vidya Sathyamurthy (11), Bombay: 

I am now in the 6th standard in St. 
Antony’s Girls High School in Chembur, 
Bombay. I also go to another school — 
called Narthansala Academy — where I 
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am taught Bharata Natyam by its foun¬ 
der-director Guru Srinivasan, I learnt 
my first dancing steps when I was only 
three years and continued to take my 
lessons at home for five years till 1 joined 
the Academy. My Guru is a scholar from 
Kalakshctra — that well-known dance 
school of Madras. 

1 ga\e my first jHiblic performance 
last year during the Ganesha fe.stival in 
(Jhenil)iir. Tliat was a great dav in my 
life. M y school puts up several cultural 
shows every year. Last year, we had a 
ballet based on Naga culture, and I was 
one of the students participating in the 
itejn. This ])rogramme was also staged 
for the Bombay TV more than once. 
Alter 1 master Bharata Natyam, 1 intend 
learning the Kuchipudi and Manipuri 
(lances. 

IM. Gopakumar (10), Madras: 

1 am a caesai ian boy. My mother often 
tells me how much she suffered to bring 
jue into this world. T was bom in 
K,('rala. Ivverybody says I was a beauti¬ 
ful bab\; also a naughty boy. I am sup- 
jmsed to be naughty even now — but 
not beautiful anymore! Would you 
agiee when vou see my photograph? I 



was put in school when I was three. It 
was called the Alfa School, where I 
learnt the alphabet. When we moved 
into our own house, I had to go to an¬ 
other school — Chinmaya Vidyalaya. It 
was here that I was introduced to two 
children’s magazines, ‘Balavihar’ and 
‘Children’s World’, which made me in¬ 
terested in painting and reading. My 
fav(nirite authors arc Erich Kastner and 
Enid Blyton. 1 enjoy reading mystery 
books. 

Now that 1 am grown up, my parents 
last year sent me to another school — 
‘‘Padma Seshadri ” — which is a little far 
away from home. T enjoy m\ daily bus 
rides to school along with my friends. T 
like playing football, but when the crick¬ 
et season starts, I imagine 1 am a 
Sunil Gavaskar or Xapil Dev. lake all 
children, 1 too am fond of movies. I 
like to go lor Laurel and Hardy films. 
Pink Panther, and Snpennan. If I am 
not reading, painting, or seeing movies, 
the next best thing 1 like to do is star¬ 
gazing. pjvery night T try to go for a 
walk, so that T can watch the stars and 
wonder what s beyond them. 

Mariamma Thomas (12), Trivimdrum: 

1 live in Trivandrmn with my parents 
and younger brother, Peter. We have 
two dogs. Jimmy is a bearded collie and 
Bintang a white pomeranian. My pet 
cat Sweetie now has two tiny ‘sweeties’. 
Peter and I attend the Holy Angels 
Convent School. T top my class (Seventh 
standard). I get the highest marks in 
English and Mala>’alam (which is my 
mother-tongue) and both are my best 
subjects, ^^y favourite games are bad¬ 
minton and carrom. And my pa.stimes, 
reading, writing stories, corresponding 
with friends, and collecting stamps. I 
prefer Indian movies and music to Wes¬ 
tern. 
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ciibldren’s world 




Last year, I partiei])ated in tlie Inter¬ 
national Letter-writing (Competition eon- 
clnelecl h) the P T Department, foj’ 
ehilchen !)elween J1 and 15. 1 won tlu* 
3rd Prize in tin's ()n-tlie-Spol Writing]; 
(Competition. The prize distrihiition took 
jilaee on Feln nary 11 tins year at Delhi, 
and I w ent to the Union eapital, eseorted 
In ni)' parents and brother. My joy 
knew^ no bounds when 1 was a.sked to 
read my award-wnnning letter in Eng¬ 
lish in the presence of VIPs like the 
Minister ol (Commnnieations, Mr. C.M. 
Stephen, the Minister ol State for Com- 
mnnieations, Mr. Yogendra Makwana, 
and top offi('ials of the Ministry and 
the P & T Board. 

7'he next day, the other two pri/.e- 
w'inners and 1 called on the Prime 
Minister. Mrs. Indira (iandhi congratu¬ 
lated ns and posed with ns for photo¬ 
graphs. On February 17, 1 met uncle 
Shankar (see photo above). Though I had 
heard and read a lot about him and 
his love for children, I had a first hand 
experience of that during the two hours 
I spent with him in Nehru House, where 
he showed us the fabulous Dolls Mu¬ 
seum, the wonderful Dolls Workshop, 
and the beautiful Children’s Idbrarv. I 


shall ever remember my meeting with 
this legendary figure. 

S. Madan (7), New Delhi: 

I am a student of Class III in Green 
Fields, Saldaijang Enclave, Early this 
year, I took part in an English Recita¬ 
tion Competition conducted by the 
Vivekananda Kendra. At first it was 
difficult to learn by heart the passage 
from Swami Vivekananda’s teachings. 
But after I understood its meaiung, I 
found it easy to remember the words. 
That gave me courage and enthusiasm to 
go for the competition on January 23. 
There were nearly 500 children from 
various schools taking part. It was held 
at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. I was keen 
to know the residts, and imagine my 
joy when, at the school assembly one 



jnorniiig, our Principal announced that 
I had won the First Prize. All with 
Swami’s blessings! What more can I 
say? 

M.G. Sriram (12), New Delhi: 

1'he instrument I am holding in my 
hand is called the flute. 1 got it as a 
gift from my parents on my fourth birth¬ 
day. Friends call me a prodigy, because 
I l>egan playing this musical instrument 
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when I was a little boy. I have a long 
way to go before I master it; nonethe¬ 
less, I have by now collected several 
certificates and prizes. In 1979, I won 
my first Gold Medal at Shankar’s Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre Festival organised by the 
Children's Book Trust in connection 
with the International Children’s Book 
Fair. It is a thrill to play before packed 
audiences whenever I appear under the 
auspices of various Carnatic music clubs. 
All India Radio invited me to give per- 
fonuances on nearly twenty occasions. I 
have also had the privilege of appearing 
on the TV thrice. I devote some part of 
my leisure time every day for practising 
on the flute. But I t^e care to see that 
my studies are not affected in any way. 
This calls for some hard work, but 1 


don’t mind, because I manage to secure 
more than 75 per cent marks in my final 
exams. I love to read mystery books and 
like to take part in both indoor and 
outdoor games. Once I attended a Scout 
camp. My ambition is to become an 
engineer or a scientist. Whatever I 
might be, I would always have the flute 
as my companion. Before I forget, I 
study in the Seventh class in St. Co- 
lumba’s. 

Sajith Sivanandhan (8), New Delhi: 

I am in Class IV of St. Columba’s. I 
live in a colony full of journalists. Both 
my younger sister Savita and I like to 
read books — just as our parents do. But 
when I glow up, I would like to be a 
pilot. My father, who is working for 
Indian Airlines, told me of the terrible 
incident when our Boeing was hijacked 
to Lahore. It was going from Delhi to 
Amritsar. The hijackers were carrying 
daggers, and took hold of the plane 15 
minutes before landing in Amritsar. 
They asked the pilot to take the plane 
to Lahore. When it landed there, it was 
surrounded by Pakistani Commandos. 
While talks were going on between the 
governments of India and Pakistan about 
getting the passengers and crew releas¬ 
ed, six of the commandos entered the 
plane disguised as cleaners. The opera¬ 
tion took only 15 to 20 seconds, and the 
hijackers were arrested. The drama is 
over, but it made me decide that I, too, 
would become a pilot. But I won’t let 
anyone hijack my plane. 
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Raju w reading the nenospaper over his 
father’s shoulder, much to his annoyance. 
Just as hus father asks him not to he a ‘nostj- 
jHirker, his eyes fall on a news item with 
the headline ‘NEVER BE A NOSY PARKER’. 
His father smiles as he reads the item — and 
exclaims, “Here’s something for you. Nosy 
Parker.” 

The ‘something’ is a report intercepted l^ 
the Radio Telescope station in Areciho, 
U.S.A., and is called ‘MESSAGE OF THE 
CENTURY’. 

It is sent by a teenager, Tarun, who was 
studying in a Naini Tal school. Now lost 
forever in space, Tarun had. sent his report as 
a warning to all ‘nosy hoys. His troubles 
began when newcomer Ashok was admitted 
to Class VIII. Till his arrival, Tarun had 
been the most intelligent boy in the class. 
But as soon as Ashok had settled down aper 
the principal fuul brought him and introduced 
him to the class and the mathematics teacher 
had returned to solving the problem on the 
board, Ashok had raised his hand. He 
pointed out a mistake in the problem the 
teacher was solving, and then methodically 
proceeded to solve it! From then on, it was 
always like that. A^hok had the answer to 
EVERYTHING, whereas Tarun knew only 


what teas written in the hooks. Even Siifit 
and Sunita, Tarim’s friends, teased him 
about his ‘downfaW. The time had come, 
Tarun thought, to resort to other tactics. 

But none of the school boyish pranks that 
Tarun played on Ashok, with Jai and Ajai’s 
help, worked. Ashok always sensed some¬ 
thing was up and managed to escape, and 
in sjnte of everything, he never ever turned 
offensive. Meanwhile, his popularity grew — 
for even on the Sports Day he walked away 
with the maximum number of prizes. 

Tarun s curiosity got the better of him 
and he decided to visit Ashok, at home. 
A.shok was supposed to be living alone, far 
auyay from the school and city. 

But as Tarun climbed up the mountain 
path to Ashok’s rocket-shaped hut, the door 
suddenly opened and. Ashok stood there 
looking quite unhappy and agitated that 
Tarun had turned up there. He invited 
Tarun in, rather reluctantly. Tarun, on Ms 
part, was shocked to see the luxury of the 
orphan boy’s room. An uneasy feeling nag¬ 
ged Tarun and he decided to leave abruptly 
— not knowing he was poking his nose in 
an alien affair . 

Now read on .... 
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W HO were Ashok's friends? I wanted to 
know so that I could ask them what kind 
of a person he was. I began to make discreet 
enquiries, but witliout much success. I found 
out ho had only one friend, it “friend” is the 
right word in this context. He was our phy¬ 
sics teacher, Mr. Michael Furtado. 

I was told they shared a common interest 
—astro]K)my. Our teacher had a large collec¬ 
tion of astronomical instruments, and during 
the night he used to study the planets and 
stars. In tact, he had formed a “Star Gazing 
(Jlub” to which students who were keen 
about astronomy used to flock. He made them 
watch the skies regularly. 

Ashok, as I was told, had a good deal of 
knowledge of the stars, planets, and galaxies 
and it] was, therefore, easy for him to join the 
(dub. Our teacher, like others, was impressed 
by him. In fact, since he joined the (dub, 
Mr. Furtado had been spending more nights 
with him than other students. When they 
were together, they used to discuss the pla¬ 
nets and stars, as if they had knowi each 
other for ages! 

But how could 1 ask Mr. Furtado anytliing 
about Ashok? Besides, he was my teacher, 
loo. It would hav(' appeared ridiculous. 
Wdiat slionid I do, then? 

I must first prepari* some ground, some 
(‘videnee that would convince Mr. Furtado 
so that he would go deep into tlie matter. 

I decidi'd to visit Ashok's place, again! This 
tune I selected a holiday and reached his 
house at about ten in the morning. My 
aim was to watch him from a distance. 

M\ plans 1 ailed again! T chose a tall tree, 
from where I could get a full view of Ashok’s 
house. The tree was not even 50 vards from 
Ashok's so-called hut. \Miea I was about 
to climb up, the door opened, and out 
came Ashok. He ran straight to the tree I was 
trying to climb. 

“Now. what brought you here, 'ranm?” he 
(lucstioned grnffb-. 

“I thought, I would say hello,” I replied 


meekly. “Won’t you invite me to your house? ’ 

“Suie, sure,’’ Ashok’s voice suddenly chan¬ 
ged. It became soft and inviting. He took me 
b)' my shoulder and literally pulled me to¬ 
wards Irim. He led me to his house. Tliis 
courtesy, though rough, put me on the alert. 
However, the die w'as cast. There was no 
going back. Ashok pulled out a chair and I 
took my seat. He pulled out another chair 
and sat facing me. 

I had, during my previous visit, failed to 
notice what kind of room it was. However, 
this time 1 looked around just as one often 
does when he. visits a new place. Of all things, 
a to) -roc-ket lying on the slielf drew' my atten¬ 
tion. For long I had also been asking in\ 
father to get me one. “Ashok!” 1 suddenly 
exclaimed. “Where did yon...?" I couldn't 
finish fh(' ([uestion, because w'hen I turned 
round, Ashok was not in his chair. Neither 
vv.'is lie 111 the room. Nor was there any move¬ 
ment] around! I sat stunned. I lelt as if he had 
vanished into thin air. 1 began calling him. 
But then' was no response. The air stood 
still. Onlv the sighing of the winds could 
be heard. 

One' object suddenlv caught mv attention. 
When 1 had entered the room, 1 had seen 
onl\' two chairs. But now there were three 
chairs! Oid 1 not, by an over.sight, notice the 
third chair? I w'ondered. 1 got up, went to the 
door, and peerc'd outside. 1'here was no one 
around. The liill lacing me, on top of which 
was our school, looked lush grecnj on that 
bright siinnv morning. 

I tnnied back undecided wdiat to do. Lo! 
there w'as yet another suiprise in store. 
There were now only two chairs! And instead 
of one table, there were tw"^© tables in the 
room! I stood startled as I took stock of the 
situation. Was I seeing illusions? I wondered. 
Gr w^as it a realitv? If so, how? These thou¬ 
ghts W'cre whirling in my mind when I 
heard a rattling sound, which indeed took the 
breath out of me. 

I turned and faced the sound. To my 
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amazement, it was made by nothing else 
than the rocket on the shelf. Soon it was a 
roar, just like that of a real rocket while 
it takes off. The rocket suddenly rose fiom 
tlie shelf and took a qm’ck turn, its pointed 
liead aimed at me. 1 coiddn’t make out 
what exactly was happening!. 

Tlic rocket lieadcd straight for me and 1 
parried its ‘attack’ by taking a whirling turn. 
Jt crashed with a loud bang on the wall be¬ 
hind me and made all kinds of gurgling 
sounds in a high pilch. For a moment, I stood 
still and watched. The rocket writhed and 
wriggled on the floor like an insec-tj that was 
hurl. 'Phe moment 1 recovered from ni)' 
shock, 1 ran outside. I ke])t on running 
without looking back. When I was sure that 
no sound folloMX'd me, I stopped and took 
stock of the sittiation. 

’J'here was no one to be seen around tlic. 
hilt. Everything was as quiet as ever. Two 
birds cackled overhead and the wind sighed 
as usual. In the bright sun the lint sat on 
the ledge basking in all its glorv. So 
terrified was I that I could not muster 
enough courage to stand there and await 
subsequent events. T reached home, liall- 
dead. I felt as if I had just awokem from a 
nightmare. 

It was rather foolish of me not to hav(‘ 
told mv parents what I saw at A.shok’s place. 
The thrill I got by keeping it a secret was 
no less exciting. Moreover, as I had greedily 
been reading detective novels, I could not 
restrain myself from acting like a detective-. I 
wanted to solve the mvstcry on my own. 
However, I now decided to take my teacher 
into confidence. 

Taking a phy^sics problem as an excuse. I 
went to Mr. Furtado. After we had discussed 
the problem, I told him the entire story-. For 
a long time, he sat still and Avatched me 
carefully. “I hope,” he said suddenly, “you 
were not daydreaming.” 

What else could I do exc-ept to swear all 
that was true? “Why don’t you see his house 



lor yourself, sir?' 1 pleaded. 

J never expected him lo agree, so jnompt- 
1\. “Okay, we shall, ’ he said. “In fact, 
Ashok has long been asking me lo go ov-er 
to his plact-.’’ 

We went to .Ashok'.s place that evening 
itself. The sun was about to set beliind the 
hills, so a n-ddish i>;low was on the horizon. 
In the sk\ above, a Hock of birds twittered 
as ihev flew past. A ciwil breeze had already 
begun to blow across tin- valley. 

Just as had happened twice b(*fore, Ashok 
came out of the hut when we were less than 
40 sards awa\'. On seeing Mr. Furtado, he 
jumped up, his hands high alxive his head. 
He looked happv bey-ond measure. 

“Welcome, sir, welcome!” he said cheer¬ 
fully. But when he caught .sight of me, he 
stopped — as if he had tunied into a stone. 
“You here, again, Tanm?” However, in a tiicx- 
he was back in his joy-ous mood. “Please 
come in, sir, and you too, Tarun,” he said 
and led the way-. 

I followed my teacher, who had earlier 
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agrc'cd — though laughingly — that under 
no drcumstance should we lose sight of 
each other! 

We were given chairs. W^hile we sat down 
cautioiislv, A.sh()k rushed to the door and 
closed it with a hang. A few seconds or so 
afterwards there was a terrific rumble. Even 
the floor .seenu'd to sliakc for a second or .so. 
Wc looki'd at each other in panic. 

“Don’t wony,” said A.shok cheerfully, “it 
was one of those low thunder clouds. It 
just hurst overhead, that's all.’ He got up 
aud 'Opened a window. True, huge black 
clouds were gathering aud we could see 
flashes of lightning. We were worried and 
glanced at each otlicr questioningly. 

“Oh, mv!” Ashok exclaimetl. “1 forgot to 
letch \(m a drink.” He then went inside. 

j 

What e.vactly hajipcned next, I was to 
come to know only later. I remember, tlierc 
was the whiff of some fragrance. Soon, my 
evelids became heavy. I began to yawn and 
before I realised it, I fell into a deep 
slumber. 

When I woke up, I couldn’t at first under- 
.stand where I was and what had brought 
me there. I found ins'self in a silvery' white 
spherical chamber. There were two circular 
windows on opposite sides. 

As tlu' past events came back to my mind, 
I rushed towards the window. I was flab- 
berga.sted bv what 1 saw outside. It was a 
jet bhuk skv cvoxerc'd with brilliantly glow¬ 
ing stars. As if in answer to tlic que.stion 
that entered my mind, a deep-throated voice 
echoed: “Yes, )ou re now far awa\’ from the 
earth as well as the sun. If you look at the 
sky through the other window. ..” 

As 1 understood the significance of the 
words, tears rolled down my cheeks. I 
almost lift'd, “but whv am I here? Who 
are ^'ou? Wh\ did you bring me here? 
Whert' is Ashok? What’s all. . 

“Stop! ” The heavN' voiee snorted like a 
charging bull. That one word was enough 
to bring unimaginable horrors to my mind. 


I sat, waiting, perhaps for the worst to 
happen. 

“I cannot answer all your questions at 
once," the voice said, this time calmly but 
forcefully'. “But before I tell you how you’re 
with ns,” it continued, “I mu.st emphasize 
that it is you who had come to us. No doubt, 
you helped us achieve our goal. By the way, 
Michael Furtado is also with us. He is our 
special guest aud, therefore, he is being kept 
in a sejiarate chamber. Frankly speaking, 
you’re an uninvited guest!” 

Only half of what the voice said made any' 
sense to me. That my teacher was with 
us was reassuring. But I could not follow tlie 
mystery of the 'special’ and ‘uninvited’ guests. 

“You will follow everything if you know 
our background,” the voice boomed. “My 
name is Pashetti and I am the Commander 
of this Sur\'ey'.shi]> called Vondrox-VI. We 
are. in fact, the inliabitants of the planets 
around the star which you call Tau Ceti.” 
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As the words fell on my ears, I could not 
understand what to expect. It only 
added to the confusion. What had all this 
to do with Ashok? That I was aboard a 
spaceship I had realised in the very begin¬ 
ning. But not that I was the captive of aji 
alien race! 

“Yes, that’s what I am about to tell you,'’ 
the voice said. “Your so-called classmate 
Ashok is no other than, oin: mission colleague, 
Zebratian. He is a Tau Cetian and he is also 
very much aboard tlie spaceship. Anyway, 
let me begin at the beginning, so that you 
will not get confused. 

“For quite some time now, we the beings 
of Tau Ceti have been visiting your green 
earth. We frequently visited a place near the 
Himalayas, which I will not name for secur¬ 
ity reasons. But, in the last two years or so, 
we found to our dismay tliat we were being 
watched and our ships photographed. Our 
authorities do not like this. We, tliereforc, 
decided either to steal those photos from the 
earthling or to kidnap him. F’or your infor¬ 
mation, that earthling is your physics teacher 
Furtado, who is so fond of studying the 
heavens. 

“So we sent Zebratian in the guise of a 
school boy you call ‘Asliok’ to spy on Furtado. 
He was asked to join the 8th class, because 
it was the liighest class Furtado taught. Ilis 
astronomy club, however, did the trick. It 
enabled Ashok to befriend Furtado and be 
clo.se to liim. But Furtado proved to be 
cleverer than we thought he was. Though 
he became intimate with Ashok, he did not 
give him any hint about the whereabouts of 
those photos. 

“We were just thinking of ia\'ing a trap ior 
Furtado when you brought him to Ashok’s 
house, wliich actually was the ujrper haU ol 
our landing spacecraft. We...” 

“So, you wanted Furtado?’’ 1 interri]j)led. 
“Why have you bought me here? J^lease 
send me back home. I want to live witl) my 
father and mother..I almost broke 


down... 

“My dear,” the voice boomed sarcastically, 
“we never intended to bring you here. Zebra¬ 
tian was under stric-t orders tliat he should 
not cause any harm to any human being. 
He tried his best, he tells me, to keep you 
and your naughty friends at arm’s length. 
The tricks that you tried to play on him could 
have easily ended in a fight. 

“On one, occasion, our ship could not land 
because you were around Ashok’s house. 
We ordered Zebratian to avoid such friend¬ 
ships with human beings. So, he tried to 
take adequate measures to keep you away. 
On your next visit, he attempted to scare you 
away. But lou were adamant and bent upon 
mischief. You poke your nose too 
much, and I must say, it has now brought 
you to our ship. Now you’ve got what you 
deserved. You shall stay with us throughout 
your life. ’ 

“No! No!" I cried in anguish. “I cannot stay 
away from my parents! Where is Ashok? I 
want to meet him. He will miderstand and 
lorgive me.” 

“You better Jiot see us,” the voice said 
gruffly, “you will be shocked. Frankly speak¬ 
ing, wc beings are altogether unlike hiunan 
beings. Just to give you an idea, we are in 
appearance somewhat like big irregular jellies 
with eight spider-like ai'ins.” 

I felt the floor slipping away fromi my feet. 
I could not remf-mber when I fell unconscious. 

When I opened my eves, I found Ashok in 
front ol me. He was smiling. I looked around 
in amazement, to see whether I was having 
another nightmare. 

“No, this is rcalitv," Zebratian said, grin¬ 
ning. “I am now back as Ashok, an earthling 
school boy.” 

I was still amazed. I smiled as if the whole 
thing was a joke. 

“No, don’t laugh. Wc Tau Cetians arc 
beings of a far superior kind,” he continued. 
“We have what \ou call ‘supernatural’ powers. 
Some ol mv powers you had already wit- 
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a new comics serial 



iK'ssocl on the earth. We can, for instance, 
understand wliat is in \'onr mind. We can 
move an innate object b\’ .sheer ■will. We can 
change tlie shape of our body a.s we like! 
Yoti liave already .seen me in the form of 
a cljair, table, so on and so forth." He laughed 
heartily. 

It was then that e\'er\ thing that had hap- 
jHMK'd to me in ni\ last few dav!^ on the earth 
became cr\ stal clear. Siireh , had I not poked 
my uo.sc into this alien business. I would not 
have been here, starving hir human company 
and human food. 

Now, as I look out of the jiortholc, 1 find 
till* sun lost among the stars, IiLstead, another 
.star slowb' becnrines bigger and brighter. 
'J'hat is Tail Oti. I inn told that star is to be 
TUN' destination. Good bvc! 
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Time Factor in Space 
Travel Becomes 
Meaningless 

liVKNIM,'. ,'r,\;" C'l- r -;Sl'ONL)ENT 
NE'..' D'iLUL, t'ulv 18—A y»jiirt<) Ind 1 tin 
ScientiEt Professor i'oop t ,iy han 
discovered a Mib-aroinic part.icle 
called Iota. He raldthat It Is a 
billion times faster than liqht. 
It can be transfcmnoi into propul¬ 
sive energy forinterstellarspace 
travel. It Is possible to nroduco 
them artificially. With the disc¬ 
overy of Iotas, the tmefactor has 
almost becomes'saninglessin space 
_travel. In his latest 
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...SPACE TRAVEL POSSIBLE .EVEN TH.. 

loneest of journevs will take up 

A MERE FRACTION OF THE CREW’S 
LIFE ExPECTANtV.WHICH INDEED IS 
FANTASTIC.COOLD ToUl TELL US MORI 
ABOUT VoaR SOPER OISCOVERV 
PROFESSOR ? 
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NEtL ! GiOOD evening tAb^ES AMD '' 
rENTUEMtN! FIRST Of AU. lW6Vlt.C> 
LIKE TO thank the TEUEVlStON 
centre For CALLiMI^ ME HEAEMELL, 
AOCOROiNGt TO THE UAtEST ASTRONOMI- 
there are more than 

TWO HONCSREO MILUARD FIKEDSTARS 
IN OUR MIUKVHAy AutNE j ANOTHERE 
ARE AROUT TEM BILLION ALA 






„.IN THE COSMOS!BUT SOOW PeOME BClJ«\A£ T^ SfVMCEinitAMEL 
IS CONCRIVABUR ONLY N^HtN OUR SOiAR SYSTEmitHEV FEfiL 
(MTERSTEUAR SPACE TRAVEL IS lNPoSS»l.e EECAUSE Of THE 
6REAT DISTANCeSFOR EXAmPvE ,ONE YEAR IS ErUAvTO 

MlLLIARb KILOMETRES .SAV, |P A STAR IS ACSOUT TRN 
USHT TEARS AviAY, A SPACECRAFT IaHU^AKE TEN TERS 
TO reach it , If IT TRAWEUS AT THE SPEED OF UIEHT. 

BUT there are stars (AHKH ARE MILLIONS OP- 
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... LI6HT YEARS AWAV. HOW Do UlE REACH THEM 7 
AFTER SEVEN YEARS OP SERIOUS RESEARCH . 1 HAVE 
THE ANSMERITHE IOTA! IOTAS ARE SUBYKTOMIC 
PARTICLES WHICH ARE A BiLUON TIMES FASTER THAN 
light, they can be USED AS THE PROPULSIVE. 


. .ENERGY FOR long SRACE JOURNEYS! FIRST THE 
SPACESHIPS WILL HAVE TO BE BROUGHT UPTO THE SPHD 
OF LIGHT using AN ‘AlPHA’ PROPULSION UNIT. THE 
MOMENT IT reaches THE SPEED OF U&HT,TH£ IOTA 
UNIT WILL TAKE OVER AUTOMATI CALLY 'AND THEN 
MHOOSH . ... • 
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ICKV> FIND OUT HIS ADDRESS 
contact H\wi I I W^NT TO MEET 
HIM I 
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MELUOIMAY I 5PE^K TO 
PROFESSOI? RAY,please! 
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HEIhE'.SIR'.I'M speaking on 

dEHAtP OF THE SHIPPING 

tycoon mister chiles !ER... 

HE SAW YOU. ON TELEVISION 
ANt> VS VERY impressed 
WITH YOUe DISCOVERY. 
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R.... AHEM.Ee.....NO.I....MEAN.... 

MR. CHILES WANTS TO MEET YOU,. 

HE'D L^E TO DISCUSS THE DETAILS OF 

YOUR Discovery with you* 
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ER AND SO MR.CHILES 
REQUESTS THE P^.E^SUREOF 
VOUR COMPANY AT DINNER 
ON^JLV 21. AT 8 PM. I DO 
HOPE VOU l«JILL BE ABLE TO 

make (T ?? 










HANK YOU VERY MUCH,MIS 

and please convey my 
TO MR CHILES I AM REALLY i 
HONOURED! DID YOU SAY ili”? 
let ME SEE! THE 

conference is.on APK 

Z2'!!i. AND 2U’-EVEN ' 

INQ . YES,I AM FREE W 
.. I THINK I’LL MAKEf 
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GOOD EVENING SI _ _ 

WE'VE never, met before . I R.NOIN YOU-VEW 
NELCl I'VE SEEN YOU. ON TELEVISION I WE'RE 
REALLY privileged TO HAVE YOU WIT HUS TO¬ 
DAY.. ER... Tonight....ER....THIS EVENING I 


GOOD EVENING,GENTLEMEN.(T IS REALLY 
v/ERY nice of you TO INVITE ME.f AM 
HONOURED.THANK you VERYMUChTmR cunts* 
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behind will VANISH AL706ETHER.THE 

SEEM TO change, AND IT 
S'rfc/v^^^SAR AS THOUGH THET ARE CROWDING 
Sarvf?-^ ^^'^^SCRAPT. ANITA'S RAWUS IS 
ABOUT 3,000, OOO, OOO.OOO TIMES LESS THAN THAT Of 
A MILLIMETrv- and IS ABOUT IT^O ooo 
OOO, OOO.OOO TIMES LESSin WEiGhT TwAn A GRAM. ' 
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TAliETHlS.VOO SILLY FOOL •• 












MY apologies prof For 

THIS LITTLE miSHAPt 
1 HOPE 7011 , WILL EACUSE 
US I HE 1 HEI 
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ROFESSOR RAV H'VE Got an OPFeK i-OR. WOU.I 
I WOLLLD LIKE TO BU-V THE SEC-RETS oF VOilR 
DiscjovEtiv I and 1 Am readw to pav voa a 
PAEULOU.C AIVIOuNT 1 
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Making Friends with Snakes 

-Photographs and text by Dharm Vir Jayner— 
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H ow c an an voile licfriend a snake? 

you might ask. Areii t snakes some oi 
llie most dangerous ercatures in the 
\\ orld? 

Many people will unhesitatingly say 
Yes . 

lleres V. \ela\udlian, who w'ill 
unhesitatingly sa\ ‘No ! That, too, alter 
he has been bitten b\ snakes not once, 
not tu'iee, but man\ times. He receivc'd 
a snaked)ite when he was barcb 14 
\eais Instead ol hating snakes and run¬ 
ning awa\ bom them, he deeided to 
make friends with them! 

rhiily-live \ c'ar old W'layudhan liails 
bom Kerala, lie works lor the Kerala 
l!leetrieil\ Department at Calient. “Oh! 
Snakt's arc‘ m\ iiobbx. he said simplv, 
when 1 was talking to him some time 


baek w'hile he was perlorming ’ in 
Delhi. 

^Vhen 1 went to interview him for 
“Children’s World”, he was sitting inside 
a glass eage wdth so many snakes around. 
The 150 odd snakes included .such 
varieties as Kraits, Cobras, Black Co¬ 
bras, Vijiers, and several others. Some of 
them wore lying huddled in corners; 
some diooped over a table; some others 
were re.sponding to the “friendly teas¬ 
ing” by Velayudhan (see photograph on 
the previous page). 

I joined the hundreds of spectators 
w^atching the .show spellbound, as Mr. 
Velayudhan played with the snakes, 
placed a number of them around his 
neck and arms, and sometimes carried 
on a tete-a-tete almost in whispers with 
one of them. I could not resist the tem- 
])tation of taking photographs, though 
I had been forew'anied that the snakes 
might not like any “flashlight publicity”. 
But 1 eheckcxl with “snake-charmer” 
Velayudhan w4ien he came out of the 
glass cage to meet his friends and well- 
washers outside, lie agreed to my 
recpiest to take some lla.sh-photo,s, and 
when I did use my fla.sh later, I could 
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paiticularly notice some disturbance 
among and extra alertness on the j)art 
of the otherwise friendly snahes. I was 
fortunate, in that Mr. Velayiidhan was 
very cooperative and seemed to be 
pacilying them by telling them it was all 
meant foi* their little friends all oser the 
world. 

I shojildn't ha\e asked him; “Arc all 
the.se snakes poi.sonous? ” but Mr. Vela¬ 
yiidhan did not take it as an affront to his 
Iriend.shi]) with snakes. ITc smiled and 
said, “If anyone fct'ls that thc\ are not 
jioisonons, he is welcome to throw into 
this cage evi'ii the most poisonous among 
the snakes! ’ 

'ion hav(‘ ‘lived with snakes earlier, 
haven’t yon?’’ 1 asked him. 

Of course,” he rejdied with a tA\ inkle 
in his exes. “1 sjient 75 hours in the 
company of 75 snakes. Another 225 
houis with 22 d snakes. M\ record is 683 
hours with — I stopped breathing for a 
second, wondering whether lie was 
going to say, 683 snakes, ft was a great 
relief when I heard him — “with 15 
snakes. I had to call off that show after 
T was bitten by one of them! Still it was 
a lecoid at that time. I hojie to imjnove 
upon it now in Delhi.’ 




J remembered that popular Book of 
Records In Cbiinuess. Yes, Mr. Wlayu- 
dhan, too, had heard of it and very much 
wished to .see an entry in it under his 
name. “Whether I’ll get into the Book of 
Records or not. 1 shall Ix' the first per¬ 
son in the world to Ii\e with a King 
(”)bra! Tfc would attempt this at a later 
show at Calcutta or Madras. 

Asked about liis Inturc' jilans , Mr. 
\ elayudhan said he wanted to visit 
Alrica to study the dillcrent kinds of 
snakes there. 'Mx long c herished ambi¬ 
tion is to open an institute for using 
snake poison as the basis for treatment 
of certain diseases, ' he added. 

I xx'ish \ elayudhan xx'ould xx'rife a 
book Ifoxv to Make Friends xxith 
Snakes iu Dale (Carnegie stxle. 
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LIFE BENEATH THE SEA 


ELEGANCE 

That Encircles the ‘Enemy’ 


P lv\|{LS ai(' llic most valiuihlc 
amoii.i!, llu- procliK'ls Irom lh(' sea. 
^’oii iiia\ know lljal the pearl is one of 
tlu' nine' pK'cioiis u;(‘ius. From ancient 
times, p('ople ate tlie Hesli ol mnsscls 
and o\stt‘r,>. d'liex mi^ht have disc-oxa'ied 
jxsnls wlien the\ were eatin<; the flesh 
ol pf'ail oNstc'is. 'I’he\ used jx'arls as or¬ 
naments. !"rom tlu' 2nd c(Mitnr\ B.Ck 
onwards, peai Is were in nse as adorn¬ 
ments. How doc's the peail conu' to he 
in an o>ster? 

d'lu’ jx'arl onsUm’ l)i‘lon<^s to the same 
ji;ronp as mnsseds. Bnl the pearl o\ster 
has tlu' natural ability to prodnee a 
[)i'arl. d’lic'i'e arc* man\ stories about 
pearl loimation. I^'ople in olden times 
helicw ed—in fact old [people e\en loda\ 
heliexe—that dew' y;ets insitU' the oxster 
and it Ix'eonK's a pearl. In the past, Ro¬ 
man natmalisls thought that the oysters 
ti‘ardr('.ps became ]iearls. 

Lc't ns sc‘e how the iic'arl is aetnalK' 
lonned. II an\ lorei<j:n matter, either 
sand particle's or parasites, happens to 
c'liter the shell and the mantle of the 
oNster, it results in irritation to the oys¬ 
ter. To oxeieome the irritating feeling, 
the' nrantle seeietes a Hiiitl called ei'>'S- 
talline' nacre' (Fig. 1). This solidifies 
wheit it eonres in contact with water. 
The' erxstalline nacre covers the foreign 
nralter laxcr alter laxer and the pearl is 
lorrired (Fig. 2). It is said that the erxs- 
! dlirre nacr'e secretion is similar to the 


tear of the hrrnian cxc. In Sri Fartka, 
the rnajoritx ol pearls are' formed as a 
resirlt ol latrexxorrn eggs enrterirrg the* 
shell. 

Fsrrallx the ju'arls arc bright and sil- 
xery xxhile. Ihrt xxe get pearls of differ- 
errt e-oloitrs, sitclt as rosx. piirk, reel, 
white, artel black. The vahre of the pearl 
de'jre'tids on its shape, size, artel colortr. 
.A rottnd, clc'ar, bright xxhile ]:)earl rtsttal- 
1\ Ictchc's a high price-. 

Inside' (he- shell is a glistenirtg laxe-r. 
It is ealied 'rttother of ircarl. ’ It is also 
prochtced bx the- sccretiort of the rnait- 


Fig /. Intel nal stnuture of n pent I uvstcr 
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/V - Ciuss-scction of a pi'oiI 


ll<' rlu' life spaji ()( a ]>('ail ()\st('i i-s 

|)iit al s{‘\c‘ii ycais. 

Sri Lanka is laiiimis lor pearl lislier\ 
Pearl fisliiii<f was eotidiK-ted lli('ie dv) 
tiiiit's id (he Ias( ceiitiir\. J^>arl r>\steis 
are doidialI\' lound in depths ol ahoul 
100-150 feet. 

Il IS the ‘fox (‘niiiK'dl who (‘ojjddel- 
jH'arl lishidi; o|k*i atioiis. Some clu'ckiii'j, 
is clodc' helore the aimonncemetit of 
fisherx. Samples are tak(“n lo deternude 
tlu' size, aiid estimates aie made ol the 
<|uaiitit\. After that, (he i^oveiddieul 
pdl)Iislies tlie dale ol the fishing opeia- 
lioii in Jiew'spapt'r.'. iji all lanmiaHe-,. 
AceordidifK’, on the partienlar dax fish 
ennen, dealiMs. merehants, and monex- 
Jenclers, besides onlookevs assemi)l<‘ 
there. Jl is almost like a festive oeeasion. 
The operation eontinnes lor a1)ont (wo 
lo thre<' montlis. 

JsarK in tlx' mornin<f. lislie'inen <j;o In 
lli(‘ sea in fishinif boats to eolleel iH'ail 
oxsh'rs. Tlu' oxstcas ai(‘ kept in tliret’ 


hea])s. Two parts art; lor the govern- 
jneiit and one goes to the fisherman. 
Pearl oxsttas art' sold bx' auction. 

J t) sejtarale tlie pearls irtnn the oys¬ 
ters is a tedious ])roees.s. So they allow 
the pearl oysters to ileeax. P''lie.s natn- 
rally pla\ an impoitant role in the pro- 
eess ol deeax. After one wt'ek. In wash¬ 
ing the oyster thonmghK. the pearl is 
eolleeted Theie may not be pearls in 
all oxsters. Some max eonlain a pearl, 
others max not, 

111 India, peai! t)xstt'rs art' lonntl in 
the Palk bax and the (iiilf ol Mannar, 
In these plaees. ipearls ait' ionnd only in 
IS-25‘.. ol the oxsters. IVarl fisherx has 
not dex t'loped into sneh a flourishing 
indnstix in India. 

J loxx' dot's one enitnrt' pt'arls? W’e ean 
enltnre |)earl oxstt'is bx naltnal nieth- 
titls. japan is lamons for pearl t'oltnre. 
'Phese pt'ails are not arlilieial nor are 
tiiex natural, i ht'x art' eallt'd ( ailtnretl 
jaails In natnre, a pt'arl is nt)t found 
in all ox stei s. So tht' )anest' do not 
dt'peiul on tiu' raie thanee td (intling 
])('arl oxsters. Insteatl. thex make 
small ents in the mantle and eare- 
Inllx insert llit' 'nnelens" of the 
peail 'Phex then stiteh the enl por¬ 
tion. 'Pht'x xx aleh iht' mnsst'l s health for 
a lexx’ tlaxs anti tlu'n ])laee them in the 
t'esireil art'a. \lter a It'xx years, thev lake 
the pearl oystt'i out and rt'mt)X(' the 
j)earl ln)m it. Thus, millions of ])earls 
are ‘enltmt'd in jajxan. 

The oxster shell, too, is nselnl. From 
ancient limes it was nsetl in making 
manx articles, d'he mother of pearl is 
ent from the shell anti things like bnt- 
lons, brooches, anti hand fans art' math' 
Irom if. 

V. Santhakiimari 
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DIAMOND 

CUT 

DIAMOND 

Diamonds arc being smuggled into the 
conntrtj. Tlictj arc cut ami polished and 
smuggled out again The CJD sleuths have 
(Iran u a blank. The licenced diamond 
dealers are (dl above susjncion and have 
giveii tin' C'lD ('diic'j an ultimatum — the 
smugglers must be brought to book in the 
next three or four daijs. 

That IS when private deteelwe Fit. Lt. 
Fohit Kumar and his partner 'Don Shijam 
Sumfat are asked to investigate. Rohit’s 
euiptirics lead him to the Indo-African Trans¬ 
port Compaiuf (I.AT(') u hich flics cargo to 
and from Africa. There is nothing .sus^ii- 
eious about the companij, except for the 
rathci brusipic manner of its proprietor, Mr. 
Mohammed Khan. .Also under sii.s-jncion is 
the I'opular Hats Companij. On a visit 
there, liohit and Don are told tluit 
one of the tuii partners, retired Police of¬ 
ficer Mr Mchra. is awaij on a busi¬ 
ness tour The other partner, Mr. 
Mimon, is rather guarded in his replies about 
Mchra. Rohil — the keen detective that he 
is - notices that Menon’s huge cabin Juts 
been haslihj converted for the use of a single 
pet son, although it seems to have accommo¬ 
dated two earlier Rohil's doubts are .soon 
eoufirmed .\s thcij prejHirc to leave the 
premises, theij find Mr. Sood going into 
Menon's cabin Sood, sujtjtosedhf well-ofl, 
has no business connections, yet flies to Paris 
ri'ry olten. .At the ('wstoms check, Rohit 
and Don had earlier become suspicious of 
him. even though the Customs officials had 
assiiied them tluit Sood was perfectly 
re.speitablc. 


Rohit, therefore, decides to listen to the 
conversation betrveen Sood and Menon, and 
is amazed at tvhat he gets to hear: Mehra 
is dead — he died of luitural causes, hut if 
Iw hadn’t — reveals Menon — he would 
have luid him killed. Sood has to catch a 
flight to Paris in an hour, so he asks for the 
genus. Menon rises to fetch them. As soon 
as they think it's safe, they follow Menon 
to the ba.senu’ut. lie disappears into a room. 
Rohit ituinages to open it and sees a poorly 
furnished room. There is no one around, 
but they pre.sume Menon must have gone 
through the trap door on the opposite wall, 
lie tvalks in a few minutes later, with a hat 
tluit .seems to have come straight out of the 
Popular Hats ComjHiny. When Menon dis- 
appears again, Rohit ami Don dash in to 
examine the hat as well as the contents of 
the small hag on the tabic. They are fuirdly 
.surprised to find tluit the hat is without its 
stuffing and has two thin .steel bands ftted 
inside the rim. and tluit the bag contains — 
diumomls! Moments before Menon returns, 
Rohil and Don leave the building, to rcjiort 
to the CID Chief, lie is .shocked beyond 
belief that Sood is involved and wants to 
take the obvious line of action — to raid the 
Popular Hats Company. But Rohit luis other 
plans, since he ivants the ivhole gang. lie 
wants the Chief to give Sood a surprise at 
the airport 

Reacting (juickly, the Chief gets things 
organised. At the Cwstoms check, they find 
Sood dcpo.siting his tiny briefca.se for the 
routine check. His luit is ignored. After 
being cleared, as he walks away, Sood 
collides with Don. Since tlw colli.sion is deli¬ 
berate. Don knoivs tvhat he is about and 
gives the hat a deliberate .sauecze. While 
S(>od is recovering, he is (ptickly .surrounded 
by three CJD agents, jiistols in hand. 

“Drop that hrief-ca.se and raise your 
hands” . . the Chief tells Sood, who feigns 
surprise, though he knows the game is up. 
Rohit, with deft movements, removes the 
bag from the lining of the hat, ami pours 
its contents on the table. “Diamonds!” 
exclaims the CID Chief. 

Now read on ... 


4 -? 
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T he moment Rohit deposited the gleaming 
diamonds on the table, all eyes turned 
to gaze at tliem, including those of the three 
CID agents “oovering” Sood. One oi tliem 
stood in front of him, another was five feet 
away, wliile the third had his back to tlie 
closed door. 

Sood took stock of the situation at a glance 
and decided not to lose the opportunity. He 
moved. And he moved with such speed that 
everyone in the Customs room was taken 
unawares. 

With a single sweep of liis hand, Sood 
sent die gim held b) the agent in front H) mg 
into the air. In a fluid movement, he then took 
two cjuiek steps and leaped towards the Juan 
at tile door. The agent saw Sood but was too 
late in drawing his revolver. He reeeixed 
Sood’s left shoulder, with all its terrific impact 
coming from liis leap, scpiareh on his chest. 
He went over backwards, making the duor 
burst open, and landed on the floor bc\ond 
with a crash. Sood, witli tlie agditv oi a 
panther, leaped o\’er the prostrate man and 
dashed through the lounge in the direction 
of the enti'ance to the aiiport. 

Jfolh Rohit and li)on broke through the 
pellinell that Sood had created in the lounge 
and darted behind him. Don was a few paces 
ahead ol Rohit and he soon overtook the 
smuggler and just before he reached tlie 
entrance, swung round in a cuiwe and jiro- 
c'ceded to launch an attack on Sood from the 
front. He was a second too late! 

Sood, in the meantime, had reduced his 
speed and brought his clenched fists 
togetlicr in a vicious circle, aiming it dircell}’ 
at Don’s jaw. The blow' took Don oompletele 
by suqirise. It came on him with such loue 
that he was lilted off the ground and lay 
flat on the floor. He sciambled u]), unsuc- 
eessfully, and through a pair of misty ryes 
saw Rohit charging into the fray’. 

Roliit avoided a forehand upj.'er cut from 
Sood, and landed a powerful fab into his 
midriflF. Sood gasped and as he jacknifed 


forward, received another blow from Rohit 
squarely on liis jaw and his face contorted 
before he sagged like an empty sack and 
stretched his lull length on the floor. 

By then tlu' Ohief and his men had boun¬ 
ded up on the scene. The Chief took one 
look at Sood and ordered, "Pick him up and 
bring him back! ” i’hc two CID agents seized 
Sood by the head and ankles and transported 
him back to the (.'nstonis room, under the 
astounded gaze of the ciowding passengers 
all around. 

"Are von oka\, old bo\ Rohit turned to 
Don, anvioush'. 

"Oh! (dnitc line, replied Don with a w'^ry 
smile, "but I thouglit m\ head had come off 
when Sood smacked me, l5ov! That gin can 
pack SOUK' pmicli." Don tlien lollowc'd Rohit 
into the (hi.stoms room wheic Sood lay 
sjirawled on the t.able. 

"W'exe got to W'ake up this character,” 
Rohit told the ffliief. “I ve some questions to 
ask him.” 
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'll\c (;lii(‘l nodded and proeet'ded (o sliak<; 
Sood l)v his shoiddeis \o, IIk'ic was no res¬ 
ponse troin the inoiionh'ss hodv 

"I w'isli I hadn I soek('d linn lliat liaul! 
j^ioaned Uoliit i mnsi (alk to liini helorc 

the l^aiis lliehl lakes oil and llieres hardlv 
liall an hoin 

Ji\ then I ton had ieU'hed a <^lass ot water 
Iroin (he ionn<j,e II Ihis iloesn I wake linn 
ii|). nolliiie; wil!' he deelanal as hc' splaslaal 
the eoiilenls ol (he ‘^iass on Sootl s laee. 

Sood sat lip li'tlni'; on( some ehoked 

sounds Me elaied at Ins eaptors. espi'endls 
al 1 )on who sill! held tin' ,L!,lass in In’s hand, 
lie seemed to lia\e malignant lhmi'j,hls hut 
llohil inleiinpted them. “I/Ook heie Sood! 
he said without am [Heamhlm ’’NNheie wme 
\ on t.iknia (he diamonds-' 

I III awaie o( m\ le^.d lights,' leloited 
Sood eoldlv , "I m-ed not answer that (pa'stion 
oi am otliei (jiiestion loi that rnattm'. 

”1 hat s oki\ s.iid Hohit nuaisiiiine his 
wolds “hnl lei me (ell son son can ('sjx'el 
a liehlei pnmsliment il son eonpia.ile 

Sood did not ssait lor him to eompleti' the 
senlenee He said ahiiiplls I si as lakin” 
(lain lo I'aiis 

"lhal s\ e knoss' ijohit sonmled impatient. 
" Bill. ss heie in l\n is 

Ism Baldini in (he Old d'l'ssn. mnmhU'd 
Sooi I 

‘ \h. Bill Baldmi' esekiimed Bohil "W hat s 
(he addi ess 

“ I’hnd stieel \o. }(i " Sood eoinplieii 

■'(iood saul Is.lint “lint 1 hope tor sour 
OSS n sake, sonu- tellni” the' trnlh. 

Boliil tnrned to (In ( hiel. “I'm i;oine; to 
I’aris III Sood’s plaee lo deliier the dia¬ 
monds! 

"'ton' exploded tlu' (ilnel. “Bnt \on don't 
look iwen a seiap like him' ’ 

Isohil mmels smiled ami dri'w a small 
leathei poneli lioni his iioeket. It was' a mini- 
make np kil' 

Ih'loie the t liiel s astonished (wes Isohit 
iieean sNoikint; on his taciv with some paint. 



lake esehioss’s amt a monstaehe. I'Ik' (ihiel 
saw Sood s donhie standing; helore him' 
‘\iee woik." he admitted, "lint son inas' not 
Ik' able to fool people lamliar svith Sood." 

"Ah' \ on loi^;ol his hat'" adnioni.shed Rohit, 
as he pickl'd np the hat Irom the side table. 
'J’he lu'st tines' mnintes sseri' spent on the 
iiat. I he stei'l hands were pnL back in theii 
original positions and the hat Was onee aeain 
ereet Isolnt relilted the seal as best as lu' 
eonld 

He ]int on the hat, and ]mlled tlu' rim 
bliss aid to a rakish an<t,le. so lhal a shadow- 
fell mei his laei'. "'riiat shonld anainent the 
K'si'mblanee!" hi' r('marked as he picked np 
Sood s biielease. He then turned to Don. 

on take llu' Anstr'r and wait lor a iMikker 
headine bn tlu' 1AT(! landing; strip." 

"W hat tor?' (h'inanded the Chief. 

"Th(' itane has dt'cided to split for the ino- 
menl." he said, "after they bring in the final 
eonsigninenl ol gems this evening. The ring 
leaders will be disgui.sed. I suggest you sur¬ 
round the airstrip and gral) the pa.s.sengers 
with the loot still in their possession.' 

llohit paused for a inonient before adding, 
“111 need the eoopciation of the Paris Intelli- 
genee Sertiee to reach the gang’s eonneetion.s 
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tlicrt'. An olficer should wait lor me at the 
airpoJt when I arrive. Can you arrange all 
this?” 

"J’lie (>hiet nodded. “I'll get in touch with 
them immediatelv.” 

“Thank von!” rcspondc-d Kohil bnclh." IjcI 
me not miss the Ihghl no\^^" A cjuick hand- 
shaki' with the Chiel .md Don, and 
Ilohit dashed through the esaiuination hall 
to the waiting room and )nmped on to the 


airline bus that had aheady moved with the 
last batch of passengers. 

'i’he (duel and Don did not wait to .see 
Jlohit I'limb into the aiicraft. 'J’hey went back, 
oni' to get hold of Tans on thi' wireless and 
the other to reacii the piivate Anster just as 
bohit had instructed. 

Arun Setty 

( I'o he contiiiucil) 



PAPER FIN6ER PUPPET 


P OH the head am! hocK of tlie 
finger jniiipi'l, make a eard- 
l)(iaix! tuhi' to fit \onr finger. i.Viai 
will need: Stiff papei, a rnli'r. a pair 
of seissois. glue, and iiaints’. 

Face: Make a paper I'one loi the 
nose, or i-nf and fold the shape as 
shown. I’Oi i'\es, sliek on paper eir- 
eles. ^on tan add [lape: ei clashes 
and a niouslaehe 

Hat and Brim; l'’i\ liie lingei pnp- 
|)et on to till' same thin eaidhoard and 
draw round the hixid as shov\n. 
Seoie the eirele. I'hen draw a larger 
eirelt' and etil il out ',a' Make ents 
from the ei'idre to tlu' scored line 
and fold them hack (hi. Ihisli the 
])nppet s head thiongh tin- fold and 
glut' a strip of pa|)('i' loimd the 
lop (e). 

R. Krishna Kumar 
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WATCH FOR THEM 


The Curlew 


T here an* many birds whose principal 
habits are more or less aptly summarised 
by the names tlie)' bear. Other names are defi¬ 
nitely sutrg(',sti\'e ol character or appearance, 
while ;i fc-w )r\ to reproduce the call or note 
for winch the l)ird is famous. 

Ol flu'sc latter, the curlew provides an 
('\;impl(', ami il is not remarkable that he 
should iij;ure conspicuou.sly on the limited 
list, since to niauv bird lovers he is but a 
voice — a wild musical cry, heard perhaps in 
the stillness of night or on some bright, early 
spiing day. 

Actnallv, the curlew pronounces his own 
name move frec|uentlv in winter than in sum¬ 
mer, and for this reasc^n the sclf-annunciation 


is usually made to few listeners other than 
gulls and wild fowl, with the roar of receding 
tides by way of accompaniment. 

A sugge.stion of wild melody* is as insepara¬ 
ble from the general conception of the cur¬ 
lew as midnight song from that of the night¬ 
ingale. It could scarce!)' be otherwdse, since 
his whistle plays an essential part in the 
music of the shore and the summer moorland, 
and the mere thought of the bird suggests an 
atmosphere of solitude and space. 

There are few other birds that possess a 
wider vocal register. The curlew can produce 
a note applicable to ever)' occasion, adaptable 
to every mood. He can ripple up and down 
a long treble scale as he wheels above the 





marsh in the transports of the early nesting 
season. From his topmost pitch, clear and 
sweet, he can descend to a note rich and 
booming, like the echo of a tenor bell. He 
can expres.s unrest or longing by means of a 
cry, harmonious still, but into which a wail 
has crept. 

Distress or agitation finds vent in a shrill 
chatter, not unlike that of an alarmed green 
woodpecker; and to threaten an enemy, he 
has yet another call, from wliichl all music has 
fled, strident, aggressive, far-sounding, as he 
circles the breeding-ground on rapidly beat¬ 
ing pinions, or boldly approaches the danger- 
centre as occasion seems to demand. This 
note, like the love-ripple to which it consti¬ 
tutes a direct antithesis, is peculiar to the 
nesting-season, and is provoked only by con¬ 
sciousness of danger tol nest or yoimg. It is an 
alarm-call and nothing more. 

The curlew is generally a lai'ge wader of 
shore and mud flats with streaky-brown plu¬ 
mage, white rump, tail barred dark-brown, 
and long, greenish-gra\' legs. He has a five to 
six inches long down-curved bill, with which 
he fishes for molluscs on the mudflats and 
estuaries where he lives. In autumn, he will 
also visit stubble fields to search for insects 
and wonns as food. 

He comes to the breeding ground at the 
beginning of March, before the swamps dry 
up; his appearance is hailed with scarcely 
less pleasure than the later arrival of the 
cuckoo, for the message of spring is in his 
voice. 

During the breeding season, he prefers the 
neighbourhood of wild and marshy land. At 
' the same time, extensive moorland is not 
essential to his requirements, not being in any 
sense a bird of the heather, and he is more 
partial to semi-cultivated areas which bear 
some resmblance to the wild plate, but where 
swampy meadows provide better facilities for 
procuring a living, than the moorland itself. 

He is too restless a soul to remain attached 
to any particular .spot, and although certain 


marshes are revisited each spring, a curlew 
rarely nests twice in the same immediate vi¬ 
cinity. Like the gypsy that he is, he prefers 
to pitch his camp upon a fresh site each 
season, outlying or casual breeding-places 
being seldom reclaimed. One could enume¬ 
rate many eminently suitable localities whidi 
have once been occupied by a curlew family, 
but not a second time. His outlook, indeed, is 
too extensive for ultra-conservatism in this 
respect. 

The nest of the curlew, like that of his 
diminutive relative, the snipe, is seldom 
found at a great distance from bog, since the 
young, being unable to fly for a considerable 
time, require to be near their feeding-grounds. 
It is not always concealed by cover, being 
sometimes placed among comparatively short 
herbage, yet few nests are more difficult to 
find. 

The four pear-shaped eggs, being muchl the 
colour of their surroundings, do not readily 
catch the eye; and, as though by design, the 
curlew rarely selects a spot that can be loca¬ 
ted by any landmark. 

Even when the brooding bird is seen leav¬ 
ing it, the precise place is sometimes missed 
on closer approach, and one has known cases 
in which a nest, found in the first instance 
by accident, has proved undiscoverable when 
resought. 

By the middle of Mav, the young are 
hatched and the chicks are in a position to 
run about and fend for themselves almost as 
soon as they chip shell. They are attractive 
little creatures, demure, long-legged, but not 
ungainly; and though not easily found—since 
they possess the young ground-bird’s secret 
of melting into their surroimdings — when 
captured they betray no fear. Very quaint 
they look at this stage, for their biUs — slower 
to develop than the rest of tlieir anatomy — 
are just long enough to impart an inquisitive 
appearance. 

From this stage, flight is only a matter of 
days, and departure follows almost immediate- 
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ly. This takes place earlier than in the case 
of irjost birds, the adults being impatient to 
remov'e the fledglings to ground where food 
is more abundant — an obvious natural pro¬ 
vision, a.s in tl)(' course ol a normal season 
the bogs and spiings dr\ lapidly at this time 
ol the war, and <onsecpiently supplies are 
aj)t to run slio7t. 

When the brood is ibn-atened by man, 
Ix-asf Ol birti, the parent birds exhibit all 
(he rcrUcss sell-abandonment ol the lapwing, 
but \Mthont the latter's ]>ant()niimic ability. 
Ill tins icspcct, he appears to lack self-de- 
f(>ncc measures and within my personal expe- 
lu'iiei' at an\- rate, has never bc'eu known to 
leign njjur\, which is somewhat remarkable, 
sine<' t!i(' lapwing and golden plover — both 
i('lati\es ~ are familiar with the advantage 
to be derived from the “broken wing’’ trick. 

It sei-ins strange that the curlew, having 
ihronghont his historx lived in a state of enns- 
tanl emnits' with man, should have failed to 
acspiire this trick m the normal course of 
events. Mis guile in other respects lakes the 
similar form of vacating tlu' immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ol his nest when an enemy is still 
at a distance, both male and female adopt 
this poliev. I’uh'ss ineuhation is far advanced, 
or, to state the' ease more literally, unless 
the him curlew has rc'ached the dope c'ondi- 
lion III wliicli no bird will stir unless under 
.ibsolnte compulsion, one rarelv sees her 
cpiil the nc'sl. 

At till' (irst challenging whistle of her 
mate' -- a wannng that newer fails, there 
bi'iiig lew W'ild senliies more vigilant -- she 
slides off lu'r t'ggs and runs wath the .swift¬ 
ness ol an active old ]>heasant to some di.s- 
laut point, from which slie takes sudden vving 
vvitli alarnu'd and clamorous outcry, as 
though startled ironi her ])ost at that 
moment Oiilv bv careful watching from afar 
lan till' tnic ])osition ol a curle\\'’s nest be 
loi atcd. imlcss ebance plav s a large part in 
the discovi'iv 


The more conspicuous the bird, the greater 
the need for elaborate precaution, and the 
curlew leaves notliing to chance. When 
human beings are actually within close proxi¬ 
mity of the voung, the agitation of the parents 
l:>ec'omes distressing to witness; but, unlike 
the lapwing, which at such a time frequently 
drops to earth, apjjroaching and even sitting 
vv'itbiii a few vards of the intruders, the 
curlew iisiiallv leinairis upon the wing, and 
after a while (juits the neighbourhood, as 
though unable to beaii the su.spense any long¬ 
er; in wliicli resjieet his conduct much re¬ 
sembles that of a verv different and even 
more courageous bird, the raven. 

The curlew lias little ocea.sion to fear 
wingeil enemies, for ovwii the grim carrion 
crow, vv'liieh most birds refrain from irrita¬ 
ting, is treati'd w'ith scant ri'spect when his 
.sinister and pi'iietrating eye detects the 
eloselv-guarded oliv'e-greeii clutch in the 
grass. The black-visaged, blaeker-liearted rob¬ 
ber soon li'anis that long, emwi'd bills have 
other purposes tlian to probe for insects or 
('init sweet sounds; anil so mieonipromising 
aie the enrlews methods of dealing with 
(lonbtlul featberi'd characters that he coiisti- 
tnti's as efficient a winged guaulian to other 
W’ild file upon the moors as eonld well be 
desired. 

At all times the eurlevv’’s character is 
eiirionslv composite. Tliere is no timidity in 
bis make-up, vet bis rejmtation as a w’ary 
warrior dates from llio earliest recognition of 
the bird as a species. '^Tliis elusiveness is 
acquired rather than inherent; for liis stan¬ 
dard of intelligeiiee is high, and he certainly 
lean IS a great deal from experience. He is 
a natnially fearless bird. 

His diet is fairlv omnivorous at all times, 
insofar as be mixes vegetable matter with tlie 
insects and small mollusc fife of swamj) or 
beaeli. 

U.C. Chopra 
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children’s world 




H ave you ever wondered why Moham¬ 
medan holidays fall in different months 
each year? And why people in England 
angrily raised their voice: “Give us back 
our eleven days”, in 1752? Or why 46 B.C. 
had 445 days, instead of 365? 

Well, the history of calendars is an 
interesting one. Today’s calendar has 
emerged after centuries of painstaking effort 
by man. The calendar divides time into 
years, months, weeks, and days. The primi¬ 
tive man noticed the constancy of the period 
between two new moons; and wondered at 
the wa}"^ 5ieasons followed each other. He 
was also puzzled by the sunrise at dawn and 
'sunset in the evening* He tied kn^ts or marked 
stidcs and trees to divide time. The earliest 
calendars were lunar — meaning, related to 
the moon. It was thousands of years before 
the solar (related to the sun) calendar came 
to be accepted. 

The Lunar month is the time between two 
new moons, or 29i days, to be exact. The 
fraction was difficult to handle, so people 


counted alternatingly 29 and 30 days, which 
added upto 354 days, 11 days less than the 
solar year (which was about 365 days). 
But seasons strictly followed the solar yearl 
Some tried to make 13 lunar months to one 
year, but this came to 383 days, again 18 
days more than the solar year! Besides, 
even in those days, 13 was considered an 
unlucky number! 

The Muslims, to this day, use a lunar 
calendar. This calendar lagged behind the 
moon by 44 minutes in one month. 88 minutes 
in two months and, in 30 years, by 11 days! 
So, this was modified. How? By giving an 
extra day to 11 out of every 30 Mohammedan 
years! Bather confusing, eh? But that was 
not all. The major handicap was that this 
calendar just would not tally with the siml 
As a result, each jear, it was a good 11 
days behind the sun! Well, 11 days is a 
lot since in 33 years, this difference adds 
upto one whole year!! But the Muslims ignore 
these discrepancies. So, naturally the Mo¬ 
hammedan holidays never fall in the same 
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month each year! 

The Hebrew calendar was terribly com¬ 
plicated. Years were counted in groups of 
19, of which 12 vf'ars were made up of 12 
months of 353-355 da\ s, and 7 years of 13 
months with 333-385 days. Apart from being 
difficult, 13 was considered unlucky by 
many! J’lic Babylonians developed a calen¬ 
dar diyidiiig the )'ear into 12 lunar months 
of 29 ()i 30 days. As it fell short of the 
solar }car, an extra month was added now 
and then. One can understand the ample 
confusion caused by these calendars! 

It took many centuries to develop a 
calendar that did not have to be set so often. 
'J’ho first fairly accurate calendar with years 
of equal length was Egyptian, made about 
4200 ll.C. (Some say it was later.) The 
Egyptians noted that each year, river Nile 
overflowed its banks about the same time. 
And when the flood receded, it left behind 
a fertile soil. So, it was important to predict 
the time of the flood, especially for the 
farmers to know when to sow the seeds or 
till the soil. The Egyptian prie.sts also 
noticed that each year, about the time of 
the flood, ‘Sirius’ — the dog star — rose just 
before sunrise. Tliey counted the days be¬ 
fore this happened again and it came to 


365 days! Thus, the solar year had come 
into history. The Egyptians worshipped the 
Sun God and their king, Ikhnaton, even 
attempted to establish the worship of the 
sun as the only god! The Egyptians divided 
their year of 365 days into 12 months of 
30 days each and added 5 extra days at the 
end of the year. 

Now, about the Julian calendar, the modi¬ 
fication of which we use today. The 
Romans first used a 10 month calendar with 
304 days. Later, when King Numa Pompi- 
lius added 2 extra months, January and 
February, it came to 355 ' days. To make 
this agree with the solar year of about 365 
days, priests and politicians added extra 
months whenever they wanted to! Imagine 
the confusion when these extra days (inter¬ 
calary da)'s) were inserted to prolong office 
terms and to hasten or delay elections! All 
this annoyed Julius Caesar a good deal! 

In 46 B.C.. Julius Caesar made the great 
decision. The number of days in each year 
was to be 365J and so all the years after 
46 B.C. were to have 365 days, with every 
fourth year (leap year) having an extra day. 
To straighteir things out, he ordered that 
46 B.C. should have 445 days! Thrs, called 
the “)ear of confitsion”, was the longest 
year in civilized history! The two extra 
months were named ‘Undecember’ (one 
after December) and ‘Duodecember’, (two 
after December). Thus, beginning in 45 
B.C., the Romans adopted a strict solar 
calendar. But priests made a curious mis¬ 
take. Instead of adding the extra day to 
every fourth year, they added it to every 
third year! This mistake was corrected by 
Augustus Caesar, nephew and successor of 
Julius Caesar. 

The Julian year was still about 11 minutes 
longer than the actual solar yearl Well, 11 
minutes may seem quite small, but in 128 
years, the Julian year gains a full day on the 
Kun! And differences occur with respect to 
holy days. In 1582, Pope Gregory made the 
necessary changes and ordered that 10 days 
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be dropped from that year. And to keep 
the calendar correct in the future, he order¬ 
ed that the leap year should be left out in 
the last year of every century unless the 
number of that year was divisible by 400. 
For instance, 1600 and 2000 A.D. were to 
be leap years but not 1700 or 2100 A.D. 
This is the calendar we follow today. But 
the Gregorian calendar, nonetheless, is still 
about 25 seconds longer than the tropical 
(.solar) year! 

The Gregorian calendar was adopted by 
the Roman catholic countries almost immedi¬ 
ately, but the Protestant countries were 
slow to accept it. Great Britain adopted it 
in 1752 and as the difference from tlie Julian 
calendar was 11 days, after 2 September 
1752 came 14 September 1752 (instead of 
3 September). And ignorant people march¬ 
ed in protest, shouting, "Give us back our 
eleven days!” They really believed they had 
iSeen robbed of eleven days of their lives! 

The French revolutionary calendar start¬ 
ing from 1752 had a 10-day week! It was 
very complicated and was not adopted out¬ 
side Franc© and in France itself, it was 
given in after 13 years! 

Thus it took man thousands of years to 
make an exact calendar! But man is never 
satisfied! New calendar reforms have been 
suggested. Would it not be wonderful, if 
the same date falls on the same day of the 
week each year? The ‘World Calendar* 
aims at this. Having 12 months to a year 
with four equal quarters of 91 days, 
this comes to 364 days. So a “Year Day’ is to 
be attached and in the leap year, a "Leap 
day”! The Year Day would have no day of 
the week attached to it! Indeed, you would 
tiot have to rack your brains, if asked “What 
day will March 7, 1984 be?” 

You can promptly reply, “A Sunday.” 

V. Jagadha 


OYER THE YEARS 


Over the years we have been 
creating, developing and implementing 
excellent new ideas in banking. 


Concepts like the Pigmy Deposit, All 
Women’s Branches, Gobar Gas 
Projects, Farm Clinics, Rural 
Branch banking. 

Farm Information Exchange Clubs, and 

now Social Forestry. 

We are proud of our past, 
but we are not satisfied. 

We have to do much more. 


Help us mobilise resources for 
national development. 


SYNDICATE BANK 

Dedicated to the needs of the nation ^ 
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P UFF-CHUG the engine looked 
round him proudly and whistled 
‘Cooooooh’ on his whistle. Everybody 
looked at him and got into the train. 
Once more he whistled ‘Cooooooh’. He 
then made a cloud of smoke and let it 
out through the chimney. Puff-Puff- 
Puff went the .smoke. Chug-Chug-Chug 
went ihe wheels. Slowly, Puff-Chug 
started moving out of the station. As he 
went, he made a sound PUFF-CHUG- 
PUFF-CHUG-PUFF-CHUG. 

Puff-Chug was a new steam engine. 
He was a red engine and had a black 
star on his forehead. He was strong and 
he was proud. He could draw fifteen 
bogies. He had a loud whistle 
COOOOOOH. 

Everyday he went PUFF-CHUG- 
PUFF-CHUG - PUFF-CHUG through 
the forest and over a bridge to a little 


town far away. Whenever somebody 
came in his way, he would whistle 
COOOOOOH - COOOOOOH loudly. 
He would scare the birds that were in 
the fields and make them fly away. He 
would make the cows and goats run 
away. He was a naughty engine. 

One day it rained heavily. Puff-Chug 
had to take shelter in the forest for a 
long time. Then as he was going over 
the bridge, the bridge gave away and 
PUFF-CHUG fell into the water flow¬ 
ing below the bridge. All the people in 
the bogies got down and went away, 
feeling sorry for the engine. Puff-Chug 
wanted to call them back and tried to 
whistle, but he could not make a sound. 
His bright red paint was soon washed 
away. The birds came and sat on him 
and sang ‘Puff-Chug, you naughty 
engine, this happened to you because 
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you were full of mischief.” good and friendly engine. The birds no 

Puff-Chug felt very sad. He said, longer fly away when they see him. 
Birds, I will not be naughty again.” They fly along with him and talk to 
Then, one day, several workmen him. The cows and goats, too, do not 
came with a big crane. They lifted run away. They stand and watch him 
Puff-Chug out of the water. They took go. 

him to a workshop. They cleaned and Next time you see a friendly red 
oiled him. They gave him a new coat of engine with a black star on his fore- 
red paint with a black star on his fore- head, vou can be sure it is Puff-Chug 
head. going PUFF - CHUG - PUFF - CHUG- 

Now he is as good as new again. He PUFF-CHUG to the little town far 
can draw twenty bogies. And Puff-Chug away. 

is no longer a naughty engine. He is a Sujata Rao 


A natural, non-alcoholic 
gripe remedy 

for infants. 

Hamdard Gripe Water is 
specially made for infants— 

It is totally free of 
alcohol and chemical 
preservatives that may be 
harmful to their delicate 
systems. 

|t- contains curative herbs 
and natural oils in a 
modern formulation that 
will relieve stomach 
pain and gently soothe 
the digestive system. 

Your baby needs the natural cure of 

HAMD^RD GRIPE WATER 
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THE ASIAN GAMES STORY 


Asiad Goes 

T he Asian Gaines took 23 years to 
read] any of the oil rich Muslim coun¬ 
tries. Nations with less economic affluence 
had been abl(> to stage the Games earlier and, 
naturally, the whole of Asia eagerly looked 
forward to seeing how Iran went about stag¬ 
ing this great sports festival. And as events 
showed, the 7th Asiad at Teheran was a 

On the victory stand, after the 800 metres race, are 
Sriram Singh (India) who won the gold medal, and 
M.R. Entezari (Iran) and M. Siddique (Pakistan) 
who won the silver and bronze medals respectively. 



5« 


to Teheran 

grand spectacle. The 7th Games were to be 
the biggest among tlie Asiads held till 1974, 
especially as the number of paitidpants far 
exceeded tliat. of the previous Games. 

The Iranians almost changed a desert into 
an oasis, b\' creating a magnificent sports 
complex, called the Ary'^amehr Sports Comp¬ 
lex. It was said to have been built in just 16 
mouths, llie $200 million worth sports comp¬ 
lex was designed b}' a French arclutect. The 
sports village four kilometres away from the 
Main Stadium had shops, cinemas, disco¬ 
theques, and recreation rooms for the athle¬ 
tes. 3'he tickets for the Games were sold well 
in advance, as there was to be no live TV 
coverage. There were tight security measures 
because ol Israel’s participation. 

The 7th Asiad had 16 disciplines: Athletics, 
Badminton, Basketball, Boxing, Cycling, Fen¬ 
cing, Football. Gymnastics, Hockey, Shooting, 
Swimming, 3’able Tennis, Tennis, Volleyball. 
Weightlifting, and Wrc.stling. Fencing was the 
new event at Teheran. The paitidpating 
countrif's were Afghanistan, Bahrain, Burma. 
Cliina, llong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Japan, Khmer, N. Korea. S. Korea, 
Kuwait, Laos, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka. 
Thailand, and S. Vietnam. Japan and Iran 
were- the onh' two countries to participate in 
all the 16 disciplines. S. Korea participated in 
15 of them, C^hina 14, Paki.stan 14, Philippines 
14, and N. Korea 13. Laos took part in only 
one discipline — Tennis. The total number of 
athletes was 2,869 — 1,117 more than in the 
1970 Asiad. 

India's contingent comprised 168 parti- 

CanLDREN’S WORLD 



cipaiits, including 130 athletes (6 women), 12 
coaches, 5 officials, 10 managers, 11 referees, 
and the Chef-de-mission, Mr. Vijay Kiimar 
MaUiotra. They took part in 12 of the 16 
disciplines, excluding Fencing, Swimming, 
Basketball, and Table Tennis. Thailand took 
pride in fielding the youngest and the oldest 
athlete—Rachaneevan Bulkul (10 years, 8 
months) in swimming, and Dr. Tipp Mong 
Kollaksana, a 57-year-old dentist, in Skeet 
shooting. 

The Games torch was lit at the Royal 
Palace, 30 km away from the dty, by Crown 
Prince Reza Pehlavi. According to tradition, 
the torch was lit by sunrays on August 31, 
1974. 

The 7th Games were declai’ed open the 
next day by the Shah of Iran. ITie opening 
ceiemony was held at the Aryamehr Stadium, 
on the outskirts of Teheran, smrounded by 
tlic Alborz mountains. Tlic ceremony was a 
massive display of colour. The 100,000 capa¬ 
city stadium was jampacked, as athletes 
Irom 2.5 countries, representing half the 
world’s population, took part in the march 
past. Iran had declared it a “sports year”, and 
the ceremony was a grand feast of traditional 
danc'e, folk music, pageantry, and colour. 
India had also sent a cultural troupe from 
Calcutta. As the guns fired tlie traditional 
seven volleys, thousands of balloons and pi¬ 
geons rose over tlie stadium to tell the world 
that the 7th sports festival of Asian youth had 
begun. 

As the results of the Games showed, 
China emerged a strong rival to Japan in 
Asian Games. Japan had dominated the pre¬ 
vious Asiads, but at Teheran, she had to 
share the glory witli Iran and China, although 
she topped tlie medals tally witli a rich haul 
of 75 gold medals. 

The Japanese swimmers claimed 22 golds, 
out of a possible 25, and broke eight records. 
The women swimmers won all tbeir evmits. 



Above: The Discus Throw winners, Jelal Keshmiri 
of Iran {No. J), Praveen Kumar of India {No. 2), 
and Hessam Salman of Iran {No. 3). Below: The 
Triple Jump gold medal went to T. Inoue of Japan 
{No. J) and the silver to M.S. Gill of India {No. 2 ). 



Below: T. Al-Saffar of Iraq who won the 400 m 
Hurdles gold, flanked by Y. Hashem {Kuwait) and 
Lehmbar Singh {India), winners of the silver and 
bronze medals in the event. 




The best performance came from that golden 
girl of the Bangkok Carnes (1970), Yoshimi 
Nishigawa, who once again claimed five gold 
medals for lici- eountiy. She won the medals 
in 100 iniitres freesiyle, 200 metres freestyle. 
200 metres individual medley, 400 metres 
medley irlay, and 4x100 metres relay. The 
new recoids were:- 

Men’s events: 

iN. 1 agiiclii — 200 metres breast stroke — 2 
minutes 03.06 seconds 

T. Honda - 100 metres backstroke — 
1:01.19 

T. 'Vangidate - 400 metres individual 
medley — 4:49.4] 

H. Hara - 100 metres butterfly — 58.21 
seconds. 


Women’s events: 

“ F. Nakamura - 400 metres freestyle - 
4:48.73 ^ 

Japan _ 4 x 100 metres freestyle relay - 
4:09.82 ^ 

Y. Nishigawa — 200 metres freestyle — 
2:12.91 ^ 

* Y. Nishigawa - 200 metres individual 
medley — 2:26.20 

China won both the events in women’s 
diving. S. Chung claimed die goldji in Spring¬ 
board and Highboard Diving. China also 
vvon both the golds in men’s diving through 
T. M. Hsieh (Springboard) and K. C. Li 
(Highboard). 

Iran claimed the gold in Water Polo. The 
nnmers-up were China and Japan. In Basket- 


/isiad Hockey: ^ tense moment at the Pakistan goalmouth. 
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b^, Israel claimed the gold for men, while 
Japan claimed' the gold for women. In Volley¬ 
ball, Japan bagged the golds for both men 
and women. In Badminton, China claimed the 
titles for men’s singles, women’s singles, 
men’s team, women’s team, and women’s 
doubles, while Indonesia claimed the titles 
for men’s doubles and mixed doubles. China 
dominated the Table Tennis event by claiming 
four titles — men’s team, women’s team, 
men’s singles, and women’s singles — while 
Japan bagged the title for mixed doubles. 

In Tennis, Japan won four titles — men’s 
team, men’s singles, men’s doubles, and 
women’s doubles. The women’s team title 
went to S. Korea, women’s singles to Indo¬ 
nesia, and mixed doubles to Israel. 

Pakistan retained the Hockey gold by beat¬ 
ing India 2-0 in a replayed final. Malaysia 
beat Japan to win the bronze medal. 

The Football gold was won by hosts Iran, 
who beat Israel 1-0. Mala\"sia claimed the 
bronze. 

The S. Korean boxers earned five golds — 
P.C. Mee (48 kg), Y.J. Man (57 kg), K.T. Ho 
(60 kg), K.J. Seog (67 kg), and K.S. Chul 
(75 kg). Japan won a single gold through H. 
Ishigaki (54 kg). N. Korea claimed two golds 
through K. Yong (51 kg) and R.Y. Soo (63.5 
kg). Iran won three golds. Tlic winners were 
S. Delaram (71 kg), M. Hambarsoumian (81 
kg), and A. Andaveh ,over 81 kg). 

Iran won 8 golds out of 9 in Greco Roman 
Wrestling, Japan claiming the other gold in 
82 kg category. In freestyle Wrestling, Iran 
claimed 4 golds, Japan 3, Mongolia 2, and 
S. Korea one gold medal. 

Iran bagged 4 golds in weightlifting. Japan 
followed with 3 golds, one gold each went to 
N. Korea and S. Korea. Japan dominated the 
Fencing events, claiming 7 gold medals. In 
Gymnastics, China claimed 8 golds. 


Many records were created ini Shooting, in 
which N. Korea claimed 10 golds, Japan 6, 
and China 4 medals. Some of the records 
were:- 

Men’s events: 

® Small bore standard rifle — H.D. Kya (N. 
Korea) — 564 points (Old record — W. 
Kuang-tze (Taiwan) — 556 points) 

* Small bore standard rifle (team) — N. 
Korea — 2,228 points (Old record — Thai¬ 
land — 2,176 points) 

Women’s events: 

" Miss Li Ya Min (China) created a world 

T.C. Yohannan of India takes the winninf’ leap to 
claim the Lonp Jump gold medal. 
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record in standard pistol, notching 555 
points to break the old record of 554 points. 

In Athletics, Japaji claimed 6 golds in 
10,000 m, 3,000 rn steeple chase. Triple Jump, 
Pole Vault Javelin Throw, and Hammer 
Tlirow. Thailand’s Anat Ratanapol claimed 
twoi golds in 100 m and 200 m, with a timing 
of 10.42 see. and 21.09 .sec. respectively. Iraq 
won its onl\' gold of the Games through T, A1 
Sal fill- in 400 m hurdles. Iran’s Jelal Keshmiri 
claimed two golds in Shot Put and Discus, 
with a tiistance of 18.04 m and 56.82 m re.spec- 
tiveh. Some other records were:- 

* T. A1 Saflar (Iraq) — 400 m hurdles — 
51.69 sec. 

* Jelal Keshmiri (Iran) — Discus — 56.82 m 
(Old rt'.cord — Praveen Kumar (India) — 
52.32 m) 


* Jelal Keshmiri (Iran) — Shot Put — 18.04 m 
(Old record — Jagraj Singh (India) — 
17.09 m) 

* T. Inoue (Japan) — Triple Jump — 16.45 m 
(Old record — M.S. Gill (India) —< 16.11 m) 

* Anat Ratantpol (Thailand) — 200 m — 
21.09 sec (broke his own record — 21.1 
sec.) 

In the women’s section, Israel’s Esther Rot 
bagged three golds. She won the 200 m (23.79 
sec), 100 m hurdles (13.31 sec), and 100 m 
(ll.fK) sec). 

India won 4 golds, 12 silver, and 12 bronze 
medals, which was a disappointing perform- 
300*0 compared to the previous Asiads. The 
gold medals were won by: 

* Sri Ram Singh — 800 m — 1:46 (Old re- 


Manzoor (with .stick raised) scored Paki.stan's first goal in the replayed Hockey final. 

Pakistan won the gold medal. 
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cord — J. Crompton (Burma) — 1:46.57) 

* Shiv Nath Singh — 5,000 m — 14:20.50 
(new record) 

* V.S. Chauhan — Decathlon — 7,375 points 
(new record) 

® T.C. Yohannan — Long Jump — 8.07 m 
(Old record — 7.62 m by O. Shinji (Japan). 
Yohamian’s record has not been broken 
yet. 

The Silver medal winners for India were; 
Kami Singh (Trap shooting), Shivnatli 
(10,000 m), Nirmal Singh (Hammer Throw), 
Praveen Kumar (Discus Tlirow), Gmmej Singh 
(Steeple chase), T.B. Bura (Boxing), Mehtab 
Singh (Boxing), Major Singh (Boxing), M.S. 
Gill (Triple Jump), and Bahadur Singh (Shot 
Put). India also won the silver medal for 
Men’s^ 4 X 400 m, and Hockev. 

"I’he Bronze medallists were: Kami Singh 
(Skect shooting), Sukhchaiii Singh (Freestyle 
and Greco Roman Wrestling), Suresh Babu 
(Decatlilon), Lehmbar Singh (400 m hurdles), 
C. Narayanan (bo.xing), S. Pillai (I^ong 
Jumji), Venn (Bo.xing), Satpal (Wrestling), 
Satbir (Wrestling), and Jagraj Singh (Shot 
Put). The Badmintf)n (team) bronze also went 
to India. 

After a fortnight of record breaking feats, 
tlie 7th Asian Games came to an end on 
September 16. Once again, thousands of 
people gathered at the Aryamehr Stadium to 
watch tlie closing finale of the Games. 
Prince Gholam Reza Pehlavi declared the 
Games closed. Tire lights slowly dimmed, as 
tire loudspeakers declared: “We pray to our 
creator to help Asian countries and all other 
countries to live in peace, friendship, and 
amity.” The Beating Retreat ceremony v/as 
timed with the sunset, as the Games flag v^as 
lowered. The 800-member imperial guard lit 
a torch each, to light up the stadium. Music 


oould be heard as the huge scoreboard glit¬ 
tered with the words “See you again” and 
“Farewell”. The Pakistan flag was hoisted, 
as that country was selected to hold the 
1978 Asiad. But it was not to be, as Pakistan 
backed out. More about that in the next 
issue. 


The final medals tally was; 

Country Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Japan 

75 

50 

51 

Iran 

36 

28 

17 

China 

33 

45 

28 

South Korea 

16 

26 

15 

North Korea 

15 

14 

17 

Israel 

7 

4 

8 

India 

4 

12 

12 

3’hailand 

4 

2 

8 

Indonesia 

3 

4 

4 

Mongoha 

2 

5 

8 

Pakistan 

2 

— 

9 

Sri Lanka 

2 

— 

— 

Singapore 

I 

3 

7 

Burma 

1 

2 

3 

Iraq 

1 

— 

5 

PliiUppiues 

— 

2 

12 

Malaysia 

— 

1 

4 

Kuwait 

— 

1 

— 

Afghanistan 

— 

— 

1 


Vijay Lokapally 
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Did You Know? 


The first Rock Opera was written 
by a group called ‘The Who’. 

Vcims is so much like earth in its 
size and mass that sometimes it is 
referred to as ‘Earth twin. 

Alexander Graham Bell, recog¬ 
nized as the inventor of telephones, 
began his career by teaching deaf 
children. 

The first successful motor car was 
invented by Carl Benz in 1886. 

The heaviest known metal is 
Osmium. It has the greatest density 
of all known elements and is twice 
as heavy as lead. 

The eggs of a mynah are glossy blue 
in cf)lour. 

The northernmost part of Scandi¬ 
navia is sometimes called the land 
of the ‘Midnight sun’, because this 
regioiv has contimunis daylight from 
mid-May till the end of July. 

Venezuela was named after the city 
of \^enice by Spanish explorers who 
found this Red Indian village built 
on wooden ]>oles above the shallow 
waters of Lake Maracaibo. Vene¬ 
zuela in Spanish means ‘Little 
Venice’. 


* The ‘Lake of Dreams’ and ‘Lake of 
Death’ located on the moon are in 
reality dry plains. 

The Dragon-Fly is knpwn as a 
nymph when it is young and the 
‘Devil’s darning needles’ when it 
matures. 

“ ‘Yellow’ eel is the name given to 
eels in fresh water; and silver eel 
to eels that live in the sea. 

Ambika 


{From page 9) 

have given you two hundred gold coins, 
why did you want to pick up a coin from 
the gi ound? You could have left it there 
for some poor man to pick it up.” 

The fisherman bowed low and said, 
“May Lord Almighty protect and pro¬ 
long (lur Majesty’s life! You are indeed 
ver\^ kind to all your subjects. I picked 
up the coin because, on one side of it is 
your Majest>^’s figure and on the other 
your insignia and name. I did not want 
to commit a sin by letting anybody step 
on it even unwittingly.” 

The king was much amused by his 
clever answer and gave him another 
hundred coins. Because of his ready wit, 
the fisherman could earn three hundred 
gold coins. He went home happily. 

The king tuned to the queen, to see 
her reaction now. He found her smiling, 

Lakshmi Bantwal 
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now have a 
silver striped wrappini 

Guess what, kldsl The tricksters _ 

can't fool you now. All you do mrcHFOR 
is watch for the silver stripes { 
on the Parle POPPINS 
colourful foil pack. 

Then, ke^ poppin' them in^ 
for fruity flavoured 
fun, okay? 





Now, 

the imitators can’t -ji^ 
fool you. , 

over«t/81/PP/101 







daCunha/UC/125 '82 


Jeevan and Hanu meet the human-est creatures 


THE THINGS DOLPHINS DO ! 


K. K 't* 


taellavs tfiat doliiHins 
may be among the most 
intelligent creatures on 
earth. . as intelligent as 
man, it not more so. 
Ancient Greeks believed 
that they were actually 
humans who exchanged, 
land for sea, assuming 
the form of fishes. 




Dolphins can be trained 
to perform amazing 
tricks. Such as 
complicated leaps and 
Jumps, spins, dives, 
splashes — often in time 
to music. Or pulling a 
dog on a surftioard. Or 
^ven playing basketball 


are near.dolph 
stick their nossnDMHHppp 
the water and^nmlw^^^ 

soun(te.They^ probably 
tryfng toibdlmmunieat^ 
with mbi^jiSOMW tlsts a re^ 
studying their 
language 0 
Juat^hey 




One dolphin-trainer 
trained his pets to tidy up 
their pool He would 
reward them with fish tor 




. icibtfs 

wheh one 12-year old 
named Dr. Spook began 
claiming too many 
rewards. He finally 
realized that Dr. Spock 
had hidden a stack of 
waste paper in a corner 
of the pool, and was 
exchanging it for fish, bit, 
by bit The dolphin was"’'" 
training the trainer! 




^ * * 


Millions of ye%s ago, 
dolphins werennd 
dwellers. GraduallythU 
took to the sea, ''M 
changing their entif|M 
body structuri^^^^pp 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear EdMor, 

r am a collector of “Children’s World” since 
1975. I preserve them to be read by my 
children. That is why I want to replenish 
the loss (of three issues). 

K.A. Thankappan, Cochin 

The new feature “My Story” in the June 
issue was very entertaining. I am glad you 
have decided to continue it. ITie new comics 
serial is also very nice. I am happy Perky has 
managed to catch the “ghost”. He really 
deserves a medal. At last Perky did something 
which Raghu couldn’t. Hats off to him! All in 
all, this issue, like the others, was really nice. 

Ila Janak Kumar, Salonihari 

The drawings (for the new comics serial) 
are very good. And the “pull out” idea is very 
nic'e. I hope more stories like “Nosy Parker” 
will be published in future. Can w#> have the 
stories of Rudyard Kipling? Tlie three qua¬ 
lities that make “Children’s World” undoubt¬ 
edly the best magazine are a) more pages b) 
knowledge, and c) cheap. Whenever I feel 
bored, I take out the old issues and re-read 
them. I am taking care to bind and preserve 
all my “Children’s World”. 

T. Krvihna, Secunderabad 

I was looking at on© of the 1980 issues 
(January) and came upon “The Winter Tree” 
by O.P. Bhagat, If more stories like that can 
be included, “Children’s World” can have a 
high standard. 

Sophie Gaur, Roorkee 

This year s Annual Number was superb, 
especially those lovely poems. Thank you for 
giving us a lot of information about the Asian 
Games. Can’t you give us something about 
the “Festival of India” in' London? 1 got two 
pen-friends through “Children’s World”. On 
the whole, it is a beautiful magazine. 

P. Rohim Raj, Udyogamandal 


I was very happy to see my poem printed 
in “Children’s World”. It is the only maga¬ 
zine that gives such encouragement to 
children. 

S. Thankam, Bhilai 

I am delighted at the growth of your 
magazine. It’s doing splendidly. You have 
done a lot for its betterment. 

Sonia Bhalotra, Delhi 

Dear Readers, 

The first part of “The Asiad Story” comes 
to an end with this issue. Your magazine has 
the unique distinc*tion of leading all others in 
presenting the eight Asian Games held so far 
in such detail, with the spotlight on India’s 
jiarticipation and achievements. Readers will 
find the records compiled in the eight articles 
useful when they compare them with those 
to bo created in the coming 9th Asian Games. 
The second part of the Asiad Story in our next 
issues will give you some idea of the 
massive preparations going on in Delhi to 
make the November Games a glorious spec¬ 
tacle. For readers like Rohini Raj, we will 
have the first despatch on the Festival of 
India from “our correspondent in London” in 
the Angu.st special number. As the Festival 
is spread over 9 months, we hope to carry 
more write-ups in the subsequent issues. 
Readers 'Thankappan and Krishna have once 
again vouchsafed for the all-time value of 
“Children’s World”. We are grateful to them 
and to Sophie Gaur for remembering some of 
our earlier features. Our young contributors 
Sonia Bhalotra and S. Thankam will teU you 
how the}' “got into print” after some initial 
setbacks. We will only remind them and their 
like of how they can help their magazine 
keep a high standard. 

EDITOR 
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HEAT STRUCK 

Photographs : Dharm Vir Jayner 
Text: Vaijayanti Tonpe 

The Delhi heat 

if you cannot beat 

please take a back seat.... 

So there I was, Shri Mahabhoj Sher- 
simh Maharaj, squatting in the sun, 
sweating like any other creature unused 
to the coollli and glory of a green 
kingdom conmK)nly kn()wn as a forest. 

I’m okay — if you know what I mean. 
I mean, I. don't kick up a row if things 
don’t go my way, etc.. . But those dis¬ 
gusting crawly creatures of the grass. 




giggling helplessly at my plight, got my 

goat. I got up. 

Shri Mahabhoj Shersimh Maharaj 
cannot be made fun of, see? — So I 
padded along. “How far can he get in 
this heat? ” I heard those wiggly worms 
mutter in the distance. 










ni show ’em... What would those 
lowdown insects say now if they saw 
me atop this tree? 

Oh oh! Mama Bird is trying to hatch 
some young ones — won’t want me 
around as Godfather. 

Well! A drink before I think of what 
to do next! Oh dear, there’s a smudge 
on my nose.... 

I think I ought to have a bath. 


Say! did I hear someone say you 
can’t beat the heat? Hey, you wiggly 
ones, look at me now. No sweat, but 
cool, clean, pretty neat, huh?! 











Y ou read about someone from 
Kerala who has made snakes his 
friends, in last month’s “Children’s 
World”. Normally, whenever we see a 
snake, we get scared, and try to run 
away as fast as our legs can carry us. 
don’t we? Why? Because we’re told 
that snake-bite is poisonous. But did 
you know that once upon a time, the 
snake was a harmless creature? 

At that time, the most feared among 
the animals was the mongoose. The 
mongoose was a huge and powerful 
animal. What was more, he had a poi¬ 
son bag in his mouth that made his bite 
fatal. For this reason, everyone trem¬ 
bled at the very sight of the mongoose. 
ITe managed to kill at least a dozen 
animals every day. But a day came 
when the snake managed to get the poi¬ 
son from the mongoose. This is how it 
happened; 

As time went by, the mongoose be¬ 
came more and more powerful and 
more and more greedy. Soon, the vari¬ 
ous tribes of animals found themselves 
fast diminishing. At last, one day, all 
the b'ihes assembled together and held 
a meeting. 

“Good lord!” exclaimed one of the 
animals, as it looked around and count¬ 
ed the numbers present. “At this rate, 
the animal race will soon vanish from 
the face of the earth! Something mu.st 
be done to stop the mongoose from his 
wicked killing.” 

“You’re right,” agreed the kangaroo, 
wearing a frown on his face. “Some¬ 
thing has to be done pretty fast or else 
all of us will soon be extinct.” 

“But,” asked everyone in chorus, “what 
can be done? There’s not one amongst 
us who can possibly stand up against 
the mongoose and battle with him.” 

At this everyone sighed, looked 
gloomier than before, and fell into a 






long silence. It was then that the snake 
crept forward and spoke. “Cheer up, 
brethren,” he cried, “I shall fight the 
mongoose and vanquish hini before 
nightfall tomorrow!” 

Everyone looked amazed. 

“Hal Ha! Ha!” the hyena began to 
laugh. “He thinks he’s a great warrior 
and can fight the mongoose!” 

“Yes,” the tiger did not hide his 
doubts, “how can a slim little fellow 
like you dare raise his head in front of 
the terrible mongoose?” 

The snake raised his head high and 
winked. “Strength, my friends,” he re¬ 
plied, “is not everything. Cunning also 
counts. I rely on my brains, not brawn, 
for victory,” he said solemnly. 

“Well, you have our good wishes!” 
the assembled crowd cried. “Go and try 
yOur luck!” 

With this the meeting broke up, 
everyone promising to gather again at 
the same place the following night to 
hear the results of the snake’s efforts. 

Next morning, the snake went and 
quietly hid himself near where tire 
mongoose lived, and waited, for he 
thought to himself, 'It’s best to tackle 
him on a full stomach. With the pangs 
of hunger beating inside him, he might 
not be in a mood to listen to reason.’ 

At noon, the snake saw the mongoose 
emerge, go out and kill half-a-dozen 
animals and make a hearty meal of 
them. When the mongoose returned 
. and stretched himself to sleep, the 
snake boldly came out of his hiding 
place and approached him. 

“Huff! What’re you doing here?’’ the 
mongoose grunted, and got up to kill 
him. 

But the agile snake backed away. "T 
had come to warn you of a plot against 
your life,” he called out. “But if you’re 
going to be unfriendly, I shall go 


away.” 

“No, wait,” ordered the mongoose. 
“I shall not say anything to you. Tell 
me, what’s the plot and who’s behind 
it? Who is so presumptuous as to think 
he can harm me?” 

“All the tribes of animals have join¬ 
ed forces,” the snake rephed, “and will 
surely succeed in harming you if you 
are not forewarned. I meant to help 
you by informing you of their plot, but 
1 don’t like your attitude.” 

“I’m sorry,” the mongoose said more 
humbly, “I did not mean to frighten 
you. Come and tell me of the plot.” 

“Oh, no!” the shrewd snake replied. 
“I am scared of you. I shall stay and tell 
you of the plot only on one condition: 
You must give me your poison bag so 
that I can hold it while 1 talk to you.” 

“Impossible! ” shouted the mongoose. 
“How dare you ask for my poison bag!” 

“Very well,” shrugged the snake, “I 
shall not tell you anything, then.” 

“My poison may hann you if you 
touch the bag,” the mongoose tried to 
caution the snake. 

But tlie snake was adamant and re¬ 
fused to divulge the plot till the mon¬ 
goose pulled out the bag from his 
mouth and gave it to him. The snake 
took it and quickly swallowed it!! 

“This was the plot, my friend,” he 
told the mongoose. “I promised to get 
hold of your poison bag and render you 
helpless. And you need not tiy to harm 
me now, because I can kill you with 
my bite.” 

And before the mongoose could re¬ 
cover from the shock of what had hap¬ 
pened, the snake was gone! 

That night, the snake appeared at 
the meeting place as had been plarmed 
and triumphantly told his friends of his 
victory. Everyone was delighted. 

“And now,” said one of the animals. 
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“give us the poison bag, so that we can 
destroy it and be free from this terror 
forever.” 

But the cunning snake had realized 
what a powerful weapon he had got for 
himself. “Nothing doingl” he replied. 
“I’m keeping the poison bag.” 

“We shall have nothing to do with 
you, in that case,” tlie other animals 
protested. 

“Never mind,” the snake hissed. “But 
you will fear me all right!” 

Thus, from that day, the snake came 


to be boycotted by the other animals. 
This is also the reason why the mon¬ 
goose has become the snake’s mortal 
enemy and fights for his poison bag 
whenever he comes across a snake. 

Since the poison originally belonged 
to the mongoose, he is the only animal 
who is not affected by snake-bite, for he 
knows of the root of a certain plant 
which he can eat and make himself 
immune to snake poison. 

Sunifa Khanna 









DIAMOND 

CUT 

DIAMOND 

CID sleuths have failed to round up 
the diamond smuq^lers, and have been gi«en 
an ultimatum by the licenced diamond 
dealers. That’s when private detective 
Flight Lt. Rohit Kumar and his partner ‘Don 
Shy am Sundar are asked to take over. Rohit’s 
investigations lead him to the Indo-Ajrican 
Transport Company, where he finds nothing 
suspicious, except for the proprietors brus¬ 
que attitude. But there is nothing there to 
offer as proof. Further investigations lead 
the two detectives to the Popular Hats Com¬ 
pany. There, too, everything seems business 
like and respectable, but for the long and 
unexplained absence of one of the two 
partners of the company. Menon, the other 
partner, is guarded in his replies regarding 
Mehra, a retired Police official. It is only 
when Sood, a presumably weVrto-do and 
respectable fellow, on whom Rohit’s suspi¬ 
cion had earlier fallen at the Customs 
clearance, appears in Menon’s office that 
Rohit feels there has to be some connection 
bettceen the lATC, the Popular Hats Com¬ 
pany, Sood, and the diamond smuggling. 
He, therefore, decides to listen to what Sood 
and Menon have to .say to each other. Rohit 
is not at all surprised to find out that MenorCs 
partner Mehra is dead, and that the hat 


Sood usually wears has a rim that can be 
removed. But Rohit and Don are surprised 
to see that fitted inside the steel bands of 
the hat is not any stuffing but a small bag — 
the contents of which turn out to he dia¬ 
monds. Sood will take off in an hou/s time 
for Paris — so Rohit and Don must act 
quickly, for after this consignment is 
delivered, the gang is to break up tUl thirds 
are safe again. 

Rohit, instead, of acting on his own, alerts 
the CID Chief, for that way he hopes to 
arrest the whole gang. The Chief and the 
two private sleuths proceed to the airport 
where Sood jrrescnts his brief-case for the 
customary check. Making it look like an 
accident, Don collides with Sood and Rohit 
manages to get his hat. The diamonds are 
in the small bag in the hat. Sood is arrested, 
but being quick, he manages to knock a 
hard punch on the C.I.D. agent who is 
covering him and tries to escape — but he 
has not reckoned with Rohit, who soon 
brings him back. 

But the show is not yet over, either for 
the smugglers or for the ace defective. 
Quickly producing a small bag from his 
pocket, Rohit tells the surprised CID Chief 
that he intends going to Paris in Soods 
place. Deftly applyii^ make-up, Rohit soon 
transforms himself into Sood and having 
extracted from him the address in Paris 
where the diamonds have to be delivered, 
dashes off to catch the airline bus that is 
already inching its way towards the plane, 
while the Chief returns to alert his counter¬ 
part in Parts, and Don goes to get his Auster 
ready to wait for the Fokker that is to land 
at the lATC landing strip. 

Now read on... 
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R OHIT’S plane touched Paris’s De Gaulle He replied in French, “Yes. I am Rohit 
airport on the dot. He was one of the Kumar.” drawinj; his identity card from the 

first passengers to alight. As they moved to- pocket. 

wards the lounge, his e\es tried to pick up a Tlie Frenchman smiled. “Allow me to 
familiar face in the crowd. introduce myself,” he said, extending his 

A rather tall )'oung Frenchman stepped hand. “1 am Jaques Fabrier of the Surete 
forward. “I presume you're Monsieur Rohit Intelligence Seiwice. Let’s go to the Customs 

Kumar?” he said in French. office where we can talk without being 

Now. Rohit knew as many as six foreign disturbed.” 
languages and French was one of them. When they were seated in the small 






Customs office at the airport terminal, Rohit 
asked pointblank, “How did you recognise 
me?*' 

■*We received your description from our 
Indian counterparts,” said Fabrier, “and 
there was no difficulty in recognising you.” 

“But I’m at the moment disguised as one 
Mr. Sood,” Rohit cautioned. “He was 
smuggling diamonds from India to Paris, 
though he has now been arrested in Delhi.” 

“I sec!” Fabrier appeared curious. “How 
was he smuggling the diamonds through 
our Customs?” 

“In his hat!” said Rohit wearing a faint 
smile, and tapping on the hat he had by 
then taken off and was holding in his hand. 

Fabrier drew in a sharp breath. “Oh 
God," he exclaimed. “And we never suspect¬ 
ed. So manv Indians have been arriving 
here of late and several of them wear such 
hats. We were only checking the seal and 
never thought tlie hats would be u.scd for 
•smuggling — and smuggling diamonds!” 

“The Indian Customs also mu.st have 
thougiit along the same lines,” Rohit tried to 
appease the agitated Fabrier, “and did not 
suspect anything. Anyway, right now I must 
reach the hideout where Sood was expected 
to deliver tlie diamonds. If tlicy don’t see 
Sood as usual, they might get suspicious. 
So, shall we start?” 

“Of course,” Fabrier led him to the airport 
enti'ance, where two black police cars had 
been parked. “What’s the address?” 

“Numl^er 46, third street. Rue Baldini, the 
Old Town,” Rohit spelled out tlie details. 

“Good,” said Fabrier nodding. “Rue 
Baldini is in the suburbs. Old Town 
itself is a notorious place. A lot of crooks 
and a lot of shady characters!” 

The half-a-dozen or so policemen standing 
near the two cars saluted Fabrier and one 
of them opened the rear door of the car In 
front for him. "Please get in,” Fabrier said, 
as he led Rohit to the car. He then turned 
to the policemen and spoke a few crisp 
words before getting into the car liimself 


and closing the door. 

The two cars slid forward smoothly on the 
road. A few minutes later, they were speed¬ 
ing along the highway. A half hour drive 
brought them to a narrow side street be¬ 
tween two rows of tall buildings, some of 
them looking deserted. It was a dark street, 
and the vehicles could pass only with the 
headlights on. They pulled up at the kerb 
of a narrower road. 'Tlie faded lettering on 
a broken signboard said: RUE BALDINI. 

“'Third street should be round the comer,” 
Fabrier said as he alighted from the car. 

Rohit nodded. “I suggest you have the 
place surrounded, so that all possible exits 
are guarded.” 

Followed another string of orders from 
Fabrier, and they all trooped out in double 
line. A hundred yards ahead they came up¬ 
on an overgrown field. In the centre was a 
dilapidated single storey building. 'The gate 
had the number 46 inscribed on it. 

Though the house had a desolate look, 
Rohit’s keen eves could trace some 
figures moving bcliind the broken windows. 
He pressed his hat firmly in position once 
again. “Be prepared to burst in through the 
door the moment you hear my whistle,” he 
told Fabriei. 

But the Frenchman had other plans. “No, 
Monsieur Kumar, you need not endanger 
yourself b)-^ going in there. Let us charge 
and capture all of them.” 

Rohit shook his head. “We can’t take that 
chance. If I am in there, and aiming a gun 
at their heads, it would be impossible for 
them to escape through any underground 
tunnel, in case there happens to be one.” 

“Rather unlikely,” remarked Fabrier with 
a cynical smile. 

“Besides,” Rohit continued, ignoring the 
remark, “we should avoid bloodshed as far 
as possible. They are certain to put up a 
resi.stance. We must capture them alive.” 

"As you wish, my friend,” Fabrier shrugged 
his shoulders expressively. 

Rohit advanced towards the front door. 
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He gave it a littl© push. It was not closed. 
He opened it witliout any hesitation and 
entered. There was a corridor in front of 
him. He heard a babble of voices and turned 
into the room from where they came. 

It was not a veiy large room. There was 
a solitary, unshaded bulb from which came 
the only light. There was a heavy wooden 


table bdbind which sat a heavily built per¬ 
son facing five others opposite him. All of 
them were decently dressed, just as Rohit had 
expected. There was a vacant chair. Was 
it meant for Sood? 

“Oh Sood!” the man at the table greeted 
him. “We’ve been waiting for you. Brought 
the latest consignment?” 



“Sony, the flight was slightly delayed," 
Rohit said apologetically, imitating Sood’s 
deep baritone. He touched his hat and added 
casually, "This is the last batch for the 
moment, you Icnowl” 

"That’s okay,” said the man at the table, 
presumably the leader of the ‘gang*. “Now. 
let’s see the latest rocks!” 

“I’ll show them in a moment.” replied 
Rohit. “but tell me first, where are the 
others?” 

“The others?” the leader sounded genu¬ 
inely surprised. “All of us are here!” There 
was a strange expression on his face. “Then, 
why that question?” 

Rohit was quick to realize that there was 
a sudden tension in the room. Now that he 
had ascertained the entire gang was there, 
he decided to show his hand. "I’ll tell you 
why,” he said almost in whispers as if he 
was* about to disclo.se something in great 
secrecy. At the same time he moved toward.^ 
the table, conscious that six pairs of eyes 
were rivetted on him. 

On reaching the table, he carefully look 
off his hat with his left hand and placed it 
on the table. The six pairs of eyes now 
turned to the hat, waiting to see the ‘rocks’ 
it brought from India. Rohit’s right hand, in 
the meantime, flashed to and fro from his 
coat pocket as he revealed his identity. 
"Why, because I’m not Sood!” 

Unmindful of the commotion created by 
falling chairs, all six of them sprang as one 
man. They checked themselves only when 
they saw the .32 automatic in the stranger's 
hand. The leader’s wrist fumbled in his 
right hand pocket when Rohit thundered. 
“Don’t move, anyone of you! Or I’ll blast 
you all skyhigh! Put your hands above your 
heads and remain still!” 

The men obeyed, though sullenly. “Who 
the heck are you?” the leader mustered 
enough courage to blurt out. 

‘Trivate Detective Rohit Kumar, at your 
service!” replied Rohit with a flourish. There 
was a devil-may-care smile on his face. He 


put two fingers to his lips and let out 
a high-pitched, ear-splitting whistle. 

The gang leader seemed to have realised 
the urgency of the situation and was spurred 
into desperate action. He leaped backwards 
in the direction of the switch and with 
a sweep of his hand, plunged the room in 
darkness. 

Rohit’s highly trained reflexes reacted 
instantly and he flung himself into com¬ 
parative safety behind the table. In a split 
second, the room reverberated "with the 
sound of pistol reports, and six tongues of 
orange flames leaped across the room 
to where Rohit stood a little while ago. 

Rohit’s own automatic replied with a 
sound resembling that of a whiplash. It was 
now notliing less than pandemonium; let loose 
in that dark room. A second shot came from 
Rohit and there was a yell followed by a 
ciuse and a crash, as someone collided with 
a chair. 

A second’s silence was shattered by the 
clatter of feet pounding up the corridOT. 
The door burst open and before Rohit’s 
frantic shout in French “Get back!” could 
be heard, a revolver blazed and the police¬ 
man who led the group collapsed, clutching 
his .stomach. 

Rohit squeezed the trigger of his weapon 
once again and another yell was heard, 
followed by a thud. 

Jaques Fabrier outside realised the cry 
was not that of the Indian detective. His 
voice boomed. “You thugs there! Drop your 
guns, and raise your hands above your heads!” 

Meanwhile, Rohit had correctly guessed 
the location of the .switch, and as two dark 
figures darted into the room, the light 
came on. 

Fabrier and the policemen, with drawn 
pistols, surrounded the four men. Their two 
companions, besides one of the policemen, 
were lying flat, motionless, on the floor. The 
policement trooped out with their captives. 

Aran Setty 

(To be concluded) 
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UT WOULD like all of you to call me 

^ Valium Elianthus Collomenal 
Caesar from tcxlay. . .from this very 
moment,” declared Chutkoo, my Lhasa 
horror, from the low window-sill in the 
dining room. 

I choked over m>' breakfast. Father 
peered over the newspaper adjusting 
his glasses. Mother preferred to stare at 


the calendar on the wall, while Ramu, 
oin servant, coughed a little too loud. 

“Chutkoo is good enough!” I said as 
soon as I had recovered. I could not 
figure whether it was the bad weather 
or indigestion that had prompted Chut¬ 
koo to make such an alarming declara¬ 
tion. 

“Chutkoo? Bah!! What a name for a 
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handsome lad like me!” He pulled at 
the leather strap round his neck and 
proudly surveyed his reflection in the 
window-pane. His modesty is a subject 
we prefer not to discuss. 

“Mr. Lai said Chutkoo can be a nick¬ 
name but not a real name. And I am not 
a baby,” he said vehemently. “Chutkoo, 
ha, what a name!” He made a sulky 
face. 

“Now that is unfair,” I pleaded, “We 
rarely call you Chutkoo. Father calls 
you Chutkan. I call you Chunchun, and 
mother Chutkibaba, while Ramu calls 
you Chutkoo Singh. You should feel 
proud of the flexibility of your name, its 
diversity.” 

“Disgraceful! Look at my friends. 
They have names like Jugnu, Dheeraj, 
Coco, Papiya, Ronnie, Bingo, Debbie, 
Rex, Misha. ...” 

“But they are not half as intelligent 
as you aie,” 1 cut in. 

“But they have such lovely names,” 
Chutkoo hid his face in his paws. 

The situation appeared really grim; 
and our position pathetic. 

“Now, Chutkoo, what after all is in 
a name?” T tried again. 

“Everything,” he said impatiently. 
“Unless you call me Valium Elianthus 
Collomenal Caesar, I won’t respond.” 

“Haven’t you heard the saying, ‘A 
rose by any other name will smell just 
as sweet’?” I asked. 

“I am not a rose. I am an honourable 
dog who has had the misfortune of hav¬ 
ing a not-so-honourable name bestow¬ 
ed upon him.” 

It was impossible to argue with the 
little fellow. Mr. Lai, our neighboui', 
had as usual poured poison in Chutkoo's 
ears. 


“You’re such a nice little doggie, so 
cute. That’s why 1 had named you Chut¬ 
koo, You can name an elephant Jumbo. 
You won’t call him Chutkoo, will you?” 
asked mother. 

“Chutkoo means a bundle of love and 
affection,” added Ramu. 

“Chutkoo means a pain in the neck,” 
murmured father, without taking his 
eyes off the newspaper. 

At the moment Chutkoo was on one 
side of the fence and the rest of the 
family on the other side. The name of 
the game was ‘Guess who wins’. 

“Chutkoo, do you know how much 
time and energy will be wasted in call¬ 
ing out such a long name?” begged 
mother. 

“But it’ll be worth it. I’ll respond im¬ 
mediately,” Chutkoo said his eyes 
brightening up, His floppy ears nearly 
shot up. Father picked up his news¬ 
paper and retired to the verandah for 
the peace and tranquillity of a warm 
Sunday morning. Ramu retreated to the 
kitchen amongst the pots and pans, 
leaving mother and me to face the 
unpleasant music. 

“There is a limit to cruelty. Imagine 
humiliating a poor, simple soul like me 
by calling me Chutkoo! It sounds like the 
noise one hears in the ‘bang bang’ 
mov ies.” 

Just then the doorbell rang and Ramu 
announced the amval of my aimty Ree- 
na. She is a kind-hearted person, who 
is highly critical of any cruelty towards 
any one. Her arrival was very ill- 
timed. She was visiting us after almost 
three years. She hugged mother and 
then her gaze suddenly fell on the ‘name¬ 
less object’ perched on the window-sill. 

“Oh what a lovely doggie! What is 
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MOST THINGS GROW 
ALL THE TIME 


The plants, the flowers, the population 
and even the salary. 


Simultaneously, your responsibilities, 
your expenditure and such things grow 
too, as the time passes. 


Higher^ Education for your children, a 
house of your own; a refrigerator, a 
scooter or perhaps a car and so forth. 


The need for these essentials may not 
be manifest now but later. 


Syndicate Bank gives you several ways of 
planning your future. 


Cumulativa Deposit 
Amar Deposit 
Fixed Deposit 


Vikas Cash Certificate 
Fragathi Cash Certificate 
Social Security Deposit 


So staft saving from today 


SYNDICATE BANK 


Your sincere well-wisher 


your name, my chweetie pie?” she 
asked. 

“Valium Elianthus CoUomenal Cae¬ 
sar,” I said very meekly. 

“What! Are you all right?” her hand¬ 
bag dropped from her hands. “How 
on earth could you weigh down such 
an innocent soul with suuch a heavy 
name? Sadism! That is it!” She was 
waving her fist in the air and crying for 
justice on behalf of the canine speci¬ 
men. 

Mother and I exchanged glances. 
“Oil, you poor little thing, I feel so sorry 
for you.” She stioked his back and 1 
could vutually see Chutkoo squirm. 
He was rendered speechless at the same 
time. 

I bmst out laughing. 

Aunty Reena’s face changed from a 
pale yellow to a bright red to a deep 
pmple. “The audacity of the boy to 
laugh after torturing the dog widi a 
hideous chain of names! 1 must report 
this matter to the S.P.C.A.” 

Mother was getting a bit restless and 
fidget>’. 

“Aunty, the dog likes this name, Vah- 
um Elianthus CoUomenal Caesar. We 
clianged his name to this only today,” 
I explained. 

“Stop fooling around. Don’t you know 
it is a sin to show disrespect towards 
your ciders?” Aunty Reena moved to¬ 
wards the little fellow and asked, 
“What is your name, my pet?” stroking 
his furry coat. 

“Chudcoo,” he said, very meekly, des¬ 
perately trying to hide his face behind 
his furiv ears. 

You can very well picture the scene, 
folks. 


Vanessa Eimana 
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W ORRIED about a waim welcome 
to your friends who drop in on a 
hot summer afternoon? Well, try giving 
tliem a “cool” welcome, instead. 

“A ‘cool’ welcome, did you say?’’ 
“How does one go about it?” 

Here we go: 

Mash four large ripe bananas with 
sugar to taste and a pinch of salt. Beat 
slowly into four glasses of milk. Chill, 
and serve with blobs of chocolate ice¬ 
cream on top. Call it “Banana Whisk”. 

Heard of Cinnamon Coffee? Add a 
pinch of cinnamon to each glass of hot, 
double strong coffee. Dissolve two 
squares of milk chocolate in each glass. 
Chill and serve. Something out of the 
world, isn’t it? 

Mash together two large bananas 
and two soft ripe mangoes. Pass the 


mixture through a sieve and chill. Add. 
two glasses of ice-cold milk, and two 
servings of vanilla ice-cream. Whisk 
until frothy and serve at once. “Ahl 
Fruit Froth!” your friends will say. 

Add six tablespoons of sour lime 
juice to two glasses of fresh or canned 
grape juice and chill. When ready to 
serve, add one large bottle of iced gin¬ 
ger pop. There! You have your ‘Iced 
Grape’. 

It’s quite easy to make Milk Fruity. 
Mix together the juice of three sweet 
oranges and one sour lime. Add two 
glasses of milk and sugar to taste. Chill 
before serving. 

Here are two more drinks with or¬ 
anges. First, Orange Cooler: Stir sugar 
to taste into one glass of fresh or can- 
of sour lime juice and chill. Mix with 
ned orange juice. Add three tablespoons 






one large bottle of ginger pop, and gar¬ 
nish with wafer-thin slices of sour lime, 
before serving. 

Now, Orange Tea: The coolest fla¬ 
vour may be got by using China tea, 
but other varieties can also be used ef¬ 
fectively. Put a thick slice of orange at 
the bottom of each glass, and strain hot 
tea over it. Allow to cool, then chill 
before serving. Orange tea is better 
served without sugar. Sugar can be 
used, but it may spoil the flavour to 
some extent. 

To make Pineapple Honey, dissolve 
one teaspoon of honey in each glass of 
fresh or canned pineapple juice. Chill. 
Float pineapple cubes on top, and blobs 
of thick cream, and serve. 

Mix equal quantities of lime and 
orange squash. Add same quantity of 
ginger pop. Dilute to taste with soda or 


plain water. Serve chilled with crushed 
ice. Your friends will probably jump 
from their seats, if you pronounce its 
name: Punch Bowl! 

Here’s the most simple of all! Spiced 
Tea, Cut one sour lime in half, and 
stud all over with cloves. Place in a bowl 
and pour over four cups of hot tea 
without milk or sugar. Allow to cool. 
Add sugar to taste, and chill before 
serving. 

And finally, Tomato Cocktail. To each 
glass of tomato juice, add two table- 
sp(K)ns of orajige juice. Add a pinch 
each of salt, pepper, and sugar. Garnish 
with mint leaves, and serve chilled. 

Try any one of these cool recipes 
and see how your friends praise 
your waiTU-heartedness! 

Makarand Ku'karni 


him whm he is teethin9., 

NAU»KHAL GRIPE SYRUP 



Naunehal Gripe Syrup is specially lormulated for 
babies during teething, and helps your baby cope 
at this difficult time. 

It stops pain in the gums, settles digestion, soothes 
gripes, removes constipation, checks diarrhoea, 
and stimulates appetite. 


NAUNEHAL BABY TONIC 


And as your baby grows, a tonic for his all round 
healthi Naunehal Baby Tonic has vital nutrients that 
a normal diet may fail to provide - Vitamins A, C, 

0 & B complex plus 4 minerals. 
All in an easily assimilable form to build your baby 
sturdy and strong, and keep him alert and smiting. 



and this helps him grow Strong! 
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Be a Nutramul *dada‘ 




mf 


Let Nutramul help you 
along the road to 
toughness. To fitness. 
To feeling great about 
everything you 
do.. .and doing it 
well. That’s what being 
a Nutramul 'dada' 
means. 
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Co oporiitivt? Mtik M.nkotiiui 
f oilt^riilioo Ltnuicd, An.iiui, Cupar,»l 
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SUUPEY 


S TRIPEY was a nice, big, round plas¬ 
tic ball. He had red, yellow, and 
blue stripes all over and looked very 
handsome. Naturally, he was Arul’s 
favourite ball. 

Eveiy day Auil would pick up Stripey 
fihd puff air into him. Arul puffed and 
puffed till Stripey became round like 
the other balls. And then he would play 
vwth Stripey patting him into the 
air, throwing and catching him (though 
Anil was not so good at that!) and try¬ 
ing to bounce him. 

But Stripey couldn’t bounce high. He 
"couldn’t jmnp like the other balls did. 
And this made Stripey veiy sad. 

‘Why can’t I be hke the other balls?’ 
he asked himself sadly. ‘They can all 
bounce and jump happily Anil’s Ten¬ 
nis ball can. Red Rubber ball can. Why, 
even that silly, white, always-dirty- 
looking, little Table Tennis ball can! 
But I can’tl’ 

Stripey sniffed miserably. He wanted 
so badly to be like the other balls. And 
he wished and wished that he would 
meet a kind fairy who would make him 
hke the other balls. 

“That’s the only thing I want in my 
whole life!” said Stripey loudly. 

“What do you want?’’ asked friendly 
old Rubber ball. 

“I want to be able to jump and 
l)omice like all of you!” said Stripey. 

“What?” asked Red Rubber ball, sur¬ 
prised. “And look at me, wanting to be 
like you!” 



Now it was Stripey’s turn to be sur¬ 
prised. “You want to be like me?” he 
asked in a puzzled voice. “But why?” 

“I also want to be like you!” said 
Table Tennis ball. 

“You, too?” asked Stripey slowly. 

“Also me!” said Tennis ball. “I’ve al¬ 
ways svished I could be like you!” 

Stripey just couldn’t beheve his ears. 
“But why?” he asked again. 

“You’re so handsome!” said the dirty 
white Table Tennis ball. “I like all those 
colours! You look so gay!” 

“Oh ! I never knew I look so 
nice^” said Stripey. 

“Arul just pats you into the air! He 
doesn’t hit you against the wall, like he 
does me!” said Red Rubber ball. 

“Nor does Arul bounce you hard on 
bumpy ground. So you don’t get hurt 
like poor me!” added Tennis ball. “And 
you go to so many picnics, too!” 
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“Yes, that’s true!” said Stripey slowly. 
He had never realised that the other 
balls felt like him. They too wanted to 
be someone else! Suddenly, Stripey 
wanted to be only himself! Just him¬ 
self! 

He looked at the other three balls. 
“Would you like to exchange places 
with me?” Stripey asked slowly. He 
thought the odiers might want to. 
‘They’ve all been so kind to me, telling 
me all the things I wanted to hear. Now, 
the only thing I can do to make them 
happy is to say I’ll exchange places with 
them!’ thought Stripey. 

“You really don’t mind?” asked the 
other balls. 

“Not if you want to,” said Stripey, 
nicely. 

Rubber ball. Tennis ball, and Table 
Tennis ball were quiet for a long, long 
time. They were thinking hard, indeecT 

Then, it was Table Tennis ball who 
spoke first. "It's nice of you, Stripey. 
But I think I’m happy as myself! I never 
thought before alwut myself. 1 was so 
busy feeling sad I was not you. But now 
that I have, I don’t want to be anyone 
but me. Thank you!" 

Stripey looked at Rubber ball and 
Tennis 1^11. 


"We’re also happy! We like being 
ourselves!” said Rubber ball and Tennis 
ball. 

“I like playing cricket with the batl” 
said Tennis ball. “And thodgh Tm not 
a real cricket ball, the boys say they like 
me more! And I will miss my daily 
cricket!” 

“And I’ll miss playing with Anil’s 
dog. A plastic ball can’t play witih a 
naughty dog, can it?” asked Rubber 
ball. 

"No, I don’t think so!” said Stripey. 
“He may tear me. And then I’d be use¬ 
less.” 

"But all the same we could stay 
friends, couldn’t we?’’ asked Rubber 
ball. “I’d love to hear about your ad¬ 
ventures!” 

“Let’s all stay friends!” said Table 
Tennis ball. "And remain ourselves too!’’ 

"Yes! Let us!” said Stripey happily. 
"I also like being me!” 

Stripey is now happy to be just him¬ 
self. And you can’t find a happier strip¬ 
ed plastic ball in the whole world than 
Stripey. 

Geeta Dharmarajan 






AN INDIAN FOLK TALE 


A Monks Dream 


I N the city of Shravasti, there once 
lived a very clever monk. He was 
called Kutamati —a name that fitted 
him like a glove. He was as sly as a fox. 

Every morning Kutamati would go 
jound the city collecting alms. Some 
days he would be lucky. There were 
also days when he had to use his wits 
to get alms or food from houses. As far 
as possible, he would only go to rich 
people who could afford to give alms 
and who never sent him away empty- 
handed. 

Sridatta was a wealthy merchant of 
Shravasti. He was well known for his 
kind-heartedness and generosity. One 
morning, Kutamati came to his door and 
was told that Sridatta was away on 
business. He hoped the lady of the 
house would not send him back dis¬ 
appointed. But Sridatta’s wife was of a 
different metal. She was not only greedy 
but quite miserly as well. She was 
annoyed to find Kutamati lingering at 
the doorstep. She wished she had asked 
her servant to tell him that she was liot 
at home. But the monk might have al¬ 
ready heard her ask the servant to open 
the door when they heard his knock. 
Neither did she want to be rude to him 
by asking him to go away. So, she 
thought of a ruse. She took a long time 
to come out, and pulling a long face 
said, “O, holy one, it is most unfortunate 
that there is no rice in our house today. 
I shall have to borrow some from my 
neighbour to give you.” And without 
waiting to find out whether the monk 


would go away, she walked to her 
neighbour's with hurried steps. 

Kutamati was no simpleton. He knew 
that the merchant’s wife had told him 
a bland lie. How could it ever be possi¬ 
ble that there was not a single grain of 
rice in such a rich man's house? With¬ 
out wasting a moment, he sneaked in¬ 
side and took a quick round of the 
house. Just as he had guessed, the store 
room was well stocked, with jars of rice, 
pots of ghee, bowls of sugar, baskets- 
ful of dried fish strung together, and 
plenty of sugarcane. ‘Well, well. . . . ’ 
Kutamati frowned, ‘this calls for 
teaching a lesson to the merchant’s 
wife.’ A clever idea had already taken 
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He came out of the house and made 
himself comfortable on the verandah, 
as though he was eagerly awaiting the 
lady to return with some rice from her 
neighbour. It was a long wait, but Kuta- 
mati did not mind it. 

When the merchant’s wife came back, 
she was visibly surprised, but she soon 
collected herself and looked more crest¬ 
fallen than before as she wailed, “Sir, 
it is indeed an unlucky day. My neigh¬ 
bour refused to lend me any rice.” 

“Never mind, gentle lady,” he consol¬ 
ed her, “I may have to go away without 
any alms today. I stayed back only to 
tell you of the terrible dream I had the 
other day —and it concerns you!” 

The lady now looked absolutely wor¬ 
ried. “Really?” she asked. “What could 
you have dreamt about us?” 

- “Oh, it was a strange dream,” the 
monk began in a grave voic'e, “and I 
saw myself in this house, in fact in your 
store room. When I entered, I heard a 
hiss. There was a cobra looking like a 
twisted sugarcane. Desperately I caught 
hold of a stone and it looked like a hard 
lump of sugar. When I hit the snake 
with it, the cobra spread its hood and 
it looked like a string of dried fish. In 
panic I watched as it bared its fangs— 
they looked like grains of ne'e. Poison 
dripped from the fangs, like ghee from 
a pot. I screamed in terror, and then I 
woke up. I thanked god, when I realis¬ 
ed it was only a dream.” 

Kutamati then lowered his voice, and 
looking very serious he said, “To me it 
was only a dream. I only hope it does 
not forebode evil for your family, O, 
gentle lady. It surely was a very bad 
omen.” 

Now, the merchant’s wife was a sup¬ 
erstitious woman, and she was naturally 
alarmed as she listened to the monk’s 
dream. She felt that some disaster 
would certainly befall her family if 


she did not atone for her guilt—of re¬ 
fusing alms to the venerable monk. She 
asked him to wait inside the house, and 
went and cooked a hot meal for him. 
The monk had his fill—of steaming hpt 
flully rice, with plenty of ghee to go 
with it, a delicious fish curry, and a 
sweet dish. As he was leaving, the 
woman gave him some sugarcane to 
quench his thirst on the way. 

The monk blessed her and walked 
out of the house \'^ery pleased with his 
quick wit. 


Lakshmi Bantwal 



A nimals change their colours to 
align with the background for self¬ 
protection. This is commonly known as 
“Colour Change”. Every child is aware 
of the fact that a chameleon can change 
its colour according to the colour of the 
background. Similarly, a lot of animals 
in the sea exhibit the ability to change 
their colours. This is well developed in 
Crustaceans, Octopuses, Squids, Cuttle¬ 
fishes, and a few other fishes. 

The colour change in marine animals 
came to be known only with the in¬ 
troduction of underwater photography. 
Professors Gamble and Keeble were the 
first to investigate the colour change 
in marine animals. 

Their first investigation was on the 
little Aesop Prawns. These tiny crea¬ 
tures are commonly found on seaweeds 
in rock pools. It is very difficult to locate 
them because they look exactly like sea¬ 
weeds. They change their colour to that 
of the seaweed. If the weed is green, it 
also changes to green; if the weed is red, 
the prawn also changes to red. Such col¬ 
our change is used mainly for escaping 
from the predators or enemies. They 
adopt colours to tone with the sur¬ 
roundings. 

The chromatophores or pigment cells 
are responsible for this colour change. 
The chromatophores consist of a cen¬ 
tral sac with irregular extensions. By 


expansion or contraction, the pigment 
granules concentrate in a minute spot. 
It tiien flattens and forms a large sheet. 
The cell retains its shape, as the pig¬ 
ments alone move. The chromatophores 
are either red, orange, yellow, or black 
(Fig. 1). Other colours are produced by 
the blending of two or more of these 
colours. For example, the Mackerel 
acquires the green of its back from a 
combination of black and yellow, and 
not from any green pigments. Irridocytes 
also play an important role in colour. 
They are made up of opaque crystals of 
quanin. They reflect any li^t. The 
bright silvery appearance of a fish is 
from irridocytes. If the pigment is ex- 
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panded, the particular colour is intensifi¬ 
ed. When the pigment contracts, it 
shrinks to a mere dot. 

The initial stimuli leading to colour 
change are received throu^ the eyes. 
Both nervous and hormonal control is 
involved. Rapid changes occur under 
nervous control and slow changes 
through hormonal action. 

Pelagic fishes have white or off-white 
on their underside and blue or brown 
colours on the upperside. We know 
these colours are entirely different, and 
not matching with the surroundings — 
water. So we may doubt about Aeir 
safety. What really happens here is, the 
sunrays coming from the upper surface 
reflect its back and the fish looks like 
a flat object. Since the underside of the 
fish is white, when the predator looks 
from below at the fish, it appears as part 


of the atmosphere! The predators pass 
without noticing the presence of the 
fish. This method is adopted by many 
of the fishes living in the upper waters 
of the ocean. 

In the case of Squids and Cuttlefishes, 
the colour change is caused by die 
chromatophores, which are like an el¬ 
astic bag capable of rapid contraction 
and expansion. Squids can, therefore, 
change their colour very fast. 

Many fi.shes have the power to 
change their colours. The flat fishes, 
such as Soles and Halibuts living on 
the sea bottom are generally attacked 
from above. So they change their col¬ 
ours to match with the surrounding 
mud, sand, or gravel. They are faster 






than a chameleon when it comes to 
changing colour. All flat fishes have 
colour only on one side. 

The Arabs have a strange legend 
about this one-side colouration: Once 
Moses was cooking a flat fish. When it 
had been broiled until it was brown on 
one side, the oil came out. Moses was 
annoyed and he threw the fish into the 
sea. Although It was half cooked, it 
came ahve again. Its descendants have 
preserved this curious colour ever since. 
A Russian legend is different from 
this; Virgin Mary heard the tidings of 
the Resurrection when she was eating 
a flat fish. She flung the uneaten half 
of the fish into the water and said, “If 
the message be true, come alive as a 
whole.” To her surprise the fish instant¬ 
ly came alive. 

In Butterfly-fish, the dark ground 
colour of the head and body is broken 
up by a series of narrow, curved white 
stripes. The caudal fin is similarly orna¬ 
mented. In one specimen, the markings 
on the caudal fin bore a remarkable 
resemblance to old Arabic characters 
reading on one side “La-ilahi il-Allah” 


(there is no God but Allah). On the 
other side, one could read “Shan-i- 
Allah” (a warning sent from Allah). 
This caused considerable excitement. 
The fish, originally sold for a few cents, 
fetched the equivalent of five thousand 
rupees! 

Some fishes display resemblance by 
actual mimicry. For example, the File 
Fishes look, not only in their shape and 
colour but also in their slow swaying 
movements (Fig. 2), exactly like eel 
grass. 

The Sea Dragon of Australian waters 
resembles seaweed in perfection. Its 
body is broken up by the development 
of numerous spines and membraneous 
processes. Some of them form leaf-like 
blades and look like a piece of seaweed. 

When it swims, it appears like a piece 
of seaweed floating on the sea surface 
(Fig. 3). 

The poisonous stone fish lying mo¬ 
tionless on the sea bottom resembles a 
rock. When it moves towards its prey, 
it bears a strong likeness to a piece of 
driftwood. 

V. Santha Kumari 
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■■ WHO came to dinner last NIONTfGOODiME IS PROF. 
ROOPRAY- A SCIENTIST. RECENTLV.HE MADE A GREAT 
DISCOVERY.SOME HOCUS-POCOS CALLED IOTAS. HE DOES 
NOT AGREE TO PART kJITH THE SECRETS OF THE 
DISCOVERY, AND MR CHILES WANTS THEM FAST.HERE. 

Take this money.now you know your jo8.&etgoing 
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HM..THIS PROFESSOR SPENDS MOSTOF'HlS 
time in THE UBORATORY.WHICH IS 
INSIDE HIS HOUSE.HE HAS AN ASSIS¬ 
TANT MHO LEAVES THE LAB BETWEM 
SIX AND SEVEN.THE PROFESSOR 
himself GOES TO BED AROUND TWO AX 
RIGHT PHERE'S THE PUW OF THE HOOfiE- 
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SIR, 1 THINK WE MUST 
INFORM THE POLICE 
ABOUT the theft »l 
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THIEVES WON'T LEABN MUCH FROM 
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PROF.ROOPRAV .THE SCIENTIST. 
INSPECTOR I 




ROOP RAY ? NE'S MY 
SOOD FRIEND* WHAT 

happenedto him? 
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..TO COME AND CALL YOU! ONE OF 
them has a PlS TOU*. THEY MIGHT 
WLL HIM I V4E MUST SAVE THE 
PROFESSOR • 
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WATCH FOR THEM. 



C URIOUS, and peculiarly fascinating, are 
the ways of these strikingly beautiful, 
birds —the Cuckoos. Their nesting halnts 
are especially strange and intriguing, evinc¬ 
ing, as they do, an uncanny skill and flair 
in the deft, biologically inspired man¬ 
oeuvres. 

With a ready instinct and singular dex¬ 
terity, this bird manages to have its eggs 
1 latched and the fledgeling offspring reared 
by proxy! This is a kid of accomplishment 
that only a Cuckoo seems to be capable of, 
and therein lies its right to recognition or, 
lather, notoriety. 

No wonder this rare phenomenon has 
given rise to many a spicy fable and has also 
evolved a picturesque phrase—‘Cuckolding’— 
that is eloquently expressive of material in¬ 
fidelity. 

According to ornithological axioms, the 
Indian Cudcoo has found an infallible way 
of escaping the restrictive duties of parent¬ 
hood. And it has a strange but fascinating 
way of doing it. This curious bird, which 
belongs to the notorious Cuckoo tribe, simply 
manages to foist its eggs on other birds. 

The Indian Cuckoo certainly has no family 
worries and all summer, while other birds 
are raising families, it has nothing else to do 
but sing. None can mistake the loud, jubilant 
four-syllable note of the Cuckoo; for, many 
local renderings of its call have been adapted 
by the hill folk. 



In the Garhwal-Kumaon hills, it is known 
as the “kafal paka” bird, as the Indian Cuc¬ 
koo arrives when the myrica “Kafal” ber¬ 
ries are about to ripen, that is in late May. 
The hill folk here have rendered the call as: 
“kafal paka. mene chakha” (the kafal berries 
are ripe, I have tasted them). 

Indeed, no bird is better known in the 
Garhwal-Kumaon hills, because, when the 
bird arrives and starts singing, everyone 
starts thinking of the succulent “kafal” ber¬ 
ries. Villagers and townsmen start for the 
forest to gather basketsful of the berries, and 
they do a fortnight’s brisk trading with them. 

At dawn, on a June morning, the Cuckoo 
can call a hundred times in a single refrain. 
All day, from minute to minute, hour to 
hour, he calls from his lofty perch in a mango 
grove. 

The Cuckoo is so elusive and, unlike the 
Victorian child, is more often heard than seen. 
At noon, his soft and mellow “Cucoo” note 
varies t<) a sad and plaintive “Cue, Cuc-oo” 
tone. Only at deep dusk does the Cuckoo 
fall silent. 

There are two species of Pied Crested 
Cuckoos. There is a migrant race, which 
comes from Africa during the summer, and 
there is a resident species, which moves 
about a great deal locally and ranges from 
Kashmir to Sri Lanka. 

The birds are mainly arboreal but, occa¬ 
sionally, they descend to the ground in 
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search of terrestrial insects, such as web- 
worms and hairy caterpillars or any other 
kind of foliage-eaters. Among these, the hairy 
caterpillar is the principal part of the diet of 
these birds. 

It is justified to call them “garden police¬ 
men” because, by eating up big quantities 
of insect pests, they keep down the injurious 
insect multitudes and help in conserving our 
food. 

The Cuckoo is a beautiful bird with black 
and white plumage and a handsome black 
crest. They are about the size of a Mynah, 
with a long, graduated tail, edged with 
white. It is a really remarkable feature of the 
life of these birds that no young Cuckoo 
has ever seen its parents, nor any parent 
Cuckoo its offspring! 

An ingenious naval captain, Bernard 
Ackworth, has even advanced the theory 
that cuckoos do not mate; and that young 
cuckoos are the hybrid offspring of the hen 
cuckoo and the small foster-father, whose 
mate will incubate the cuckoo’s egg and 
feed the nestling that hatches from it — no 
matter whether the foster-parents be pipits 
(the favourite dupe), crows, wa^ails, 
hedge-sparrows, robins, or the sedge-warb¬ 
lers. 

But a pleasant fable though it is, one can 
hardly acc'ept it. All the same, the details 
of the cuckoo’s life-history are, indeed, fan¬ 
tastic. 

Nor are the problems they present lessened 
by the fact that cock and hen are almost 
identical in appearance, though, fortunately, 
not in voice. Cuckoo calls hail from the cock 
only, and serve to announce his presence to 
other cock and hen cuckoos. 

If you spend the night out, during June, 
you are likely to hear the cuckoo’s guttural 
notes at frequent intervals, indicating he is 
a good deal of a night wanderer. His series 
of eight or ten loud clucking- calls is one of 
the familiar sounds in the mango groves — 
it is also said that it portends rains. 

Unless we are acquainted with that “wan¬ 
dering voice”, we ^ not likely to be aware 



song repeated over and over: “K-k-k-k-k-, 
Ku-ku-ku-ku-ku-, cow-cow-cow-cow, Kleop- 
kleop-kleop”. 

The hen’s call is also quite unmistakable. 
I sometimes hear a series of rapid "kucks” or, 
perhaps, it might run something like this: 
"cu-cu-cu, cu-cu-cu, cu-cu-cu,” and also 
“Know-know-know^. 

It is on the actions of the hen Cuckoo, 
and those of the nestling cuckoo, that the 
most colourful fables have been founded. 
This is not surprising, as their behaviour is 
very strange. 

During the nesting season, the hen cuckoo 
occupies herself with surveying all the Pipits’ 
nests in that part of the moor she appropri¬ 
ates as her territory; or she may study those 
nests belonging to a colony of sedge-warblers 
in a reed-bed. 

She watches her prospective dupes build¬ 
ing, and, by some extraordinary instinct, 
is aware of the exact day on which each 
dupe will lay her first egg. 'The cuckoo does 
not have to visit the nest in order to ascer¬ 
tain this vital pointl 



As soon as the owner of one of the select¬ 
ed nests has laid her first egg, and, in any 
case, before she has completed her clutch, 
the cuckoo takes up her position on the same 
tree, or other post of vantage overlooking the 
nest, early in the afternoon. 

Then she settles down to a period of 
what can only be described as concentration, 
which may last for as long as three or four 
hours. Then she is herself ready to lay. 

Gliding down to the nest, she removes 
one of the dupe’s eggs and lays her own egg 
in its place. And it is astonishing in what 
small and awkwardly placed nests such a 
large bird succeeds in laying. Then she flies 
away with the Pipit’s egg in her beak, and 
she either swallows or breaks it. She may 
repeat this performance a dozen times or 
more, at intervals of not less than two days, 
in the selected series of nests. And, so long 
as there are sufficient nests available, each 
cuckoo lays eggs (one in each) in small 
song birds’ nests and abandons these eggs 
to the mercy of strangers. The cuckoo’s duty 
is now finished. 

The small foster parents by no means sub¬ 
mit willingly to the intruder and often peck 
and buffet the cuckoo with their wings, as 
she lays the egg. Yet there appears to be 
some subtle, almost hypnotic, attraction about 
her. 

However this may be, once the deed has 



down to incubate her strange clutch, com¬ 
prising perhaps four or five eggs of her own 
and the cuckoo’s egg. 

Though larger, the cuckoo’s egg usually 
resembles the dupe’s, in colour, with remark¬ 
able fidelity, as if the cuckoo could con¬ 
trol not only her precise hour of laying but 
even the colour of her egg! 

Twelve-and-a-half days later, the cuckoo’s 
egg hatches out, by which time some of the 
dupe’s may, or may not, also have, hatched. 
And now can be seen perhaps the most mar¬ 
vellous act of this drama: 

Within an hour or two of hatching, the 
nestling cuckoo — still blind, of course, and 
too young to have even the most rudiment¬ 
ary mental perception — somehow becomes 
aware that it is not the only occupant of the 
nest. 

Immediately it sets about removing its un¬ 
desirable associates out of the nest. One by 
one, the other eggs or nestlings are man¬ 
oeuvred about and wedged against the side 
of the nest. Then, pressing with its beak on 
the bottom of the nest and gripping the 
sides with its feet, it works around the nest 
with wing-arms flapping, until it can gain a 
hold on the rim. 

At this juncture, it heaves the egg or nest¬ 
ling overboard. If these eggs and nestling 
rest on the nest-rim, it continues to heave 
until it succeeds in ejecting the whole lot! 

What does the small foster-mother do 
about it all? Indifferent to the eggs and the 
dying nestlings lying outside the nest, she 
continues to brood and feed the cuckoo du¬ 
ring the three weeks that it remains in the 
nest. 

And so, from morning to evening, the fos¬ 
ter-parents have to gather food, to feed their 
insatiable step-child. Soon the nest grows 
too small for him, and he ventures into the 
air and reaches a nearby branch and still 
the exhausted foster-mother feeds him for 
se\'eral days thereafter, when he departs for 
good into some irrango grove and you hear 
a far-off “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

U.C. Chopra 
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THE ASIAD STORY 




F or the third time in 12 years, Thailand 
hosted the Asian Games at Bangkok in 
December 1978. By sponsoring the 8th Asiad, 
Thailand had undoubtedly saved the Asian 
Games for a second time (see Children's 
World, May 1982). The country originally 
c hosen was Pakistan, which was to host the 
Asiad at Lahore. Due to internal troubles, 
Pakistan went back on its commitment, and 
once again it posed a problem for the Asian 
Games Federation, to decride on a new venue 
within a short period. Thailand was the lo¬ 
gical choice, because she had staged two 
grand Asiads—the 5th in 1966 and the 6th in 
1970. It was to the credit of the then AGF 
President, Air Chief Marshal Dawee Chul- 
lasapya that the Asian Games was saved 
■from ine'/itable death. Thailand, which had 
the infrastructure of two Asiads at its dis- 
[>osal, was assisted by other member- 
nations in staging the Games. India contribu¬ 
ted $ 20,000. It is said, Thailand made a huge 
profit — 20 million dollars — from the 8th 
.\siad. 

Thailand left no stone unturned in making 
the Games a great success. The preparations 
were completed in less than 12 months. The 
8th Asiad turned cnit to be the best and the 
biggest of all tlie Asian Games! It saw par¬ 
ticipation in 19 disciplines, which was three 
more tlian those in the 7th Asiad. The new 
items were Archery, Bowding, and Yachting. 
You may recall that the 4th Asiad at Jakarta 
had Archery. The other disciplines at Bang¬ 
kok were Athletics, Badminton, Basketball, 
Boxing, Cycling, Fencing, Football, Gymnas¬ 
tics, Hockey, Shooting, Swimming, Tennis 
and Table Tennis, Volleyball, Wrestling, and 
Weightlifting. The increase in the number 
of events goes to prove how gigantic were 
the Games and its progress over the years. 



From a modest 6-discipline first Asiad, the 
Games had certainly covered a lot of ground 
by now. 

The 8th Asiad also had the largest num¬ 
ber of participating csountries. About 3,842 
competitors — nearly 900 more than the 7th 
Asiad — came from Bahrain. Bangladesh, 
Burma, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Japan, Kuwait, North Korea, South 
Korea, Libya, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Qatar. Saudi Arabia, 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, Syria, Thailand, and 
the United Arab Emirates. Iran did not par¬ 
ticipate due to internal turmoil. The largest 
contingent was from Thailand (377) and the 
smallest from Libya (5). The Indian con¬ 
tingent was the largest ever sent to any 
Asiad. It comprised 182 members, including 
31 officials. The Chef-de-mission was Mr. B. 
S. Adityan. India participated in 14 disci¬ 
plines — Archery, Athletics, Badminton, Box¬ 
ing, Cycling, Football, Gymnastics, Hockey, 
Shooting, Tennis, Volleyball, Weightlifting, 
Wrestling, and Yachting. India’s six women 
athletes took part in Archery (1), Athletics 
(3), and Badminton (2). 

The 8th Asian Games was inaugurated on 
December 9, 1978 by the Thai King, Bhumi- 
bol Adulyadej, at the National Stadium. 
At the spectacular ceremony, as colotuful as 
the previous seven opening ceremonies, more 
than 50,000 spectators had gathered to watch 
the two-hour-long drama. Amid a regal fan¬ 
fare, a three-gun salute was sovmded as, in 
keeping with tradition, pigeons and colour¬ 
ful balloons were released. The march past 
by the participants turned out to be another 
breathtaking spectacle, as the brilliantly at¬ 
tired athletes with their stylish movements 
won the hearts of the crowd. To n^rk the 
year, 1978 pigeons were released. The best 
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part of the ceremony was the paratroopers* 
show. It is said, 21 Thai paratroopers des¬ 
cended on the field from three helicopters 
and lined up to salute the Thai King and 
Queen. It was a great show put up by the 
Thais. Earlier, the Asian Games flame was 
lit by the Thai King at Chitrakda Palace 
by sunrays. The Games cost Thailand 
about 3 million dollars. 

Once again there was no stopping Japan. 
The ^ Japanese athletes trailed behind the 
Chinese in the medals tally only for the 
first three days, after which they went on a 
rampage and established their supremacy 
over every Asian nation in the field of sports. 
Not once have the Japanese been threatened 
by any other Asian country in the sports 
arena. After an unsteady start, Japan stole 
the thunder by claiming 70 golds, which was 
five golds less than the 75 they won at 
Teheran. China made a great impact by win¬ 
ning 51 golds. In athletics, China had the 
better of Japan. 

Japan dominated the swimming events, 
winning 25 out of 29 possible medals and in 
the process established some new records. 
But the best performance came from China’s 
,16-year-old school girl Chen Hsiao-hsin, who 
beat the world diving record with 477.72 
points. The old record stood in the name of 
Russia’s Irina Kalinina with 412.71 points. 
Other records in Swimming were;— 

Mens events: 

* G. Rosario (Philippines) — 200 metres 
freestyle — 1 min. 20 sec. (old record — 
2 min. 0.70 sec. by Japan’s K. Iwasaki). 

• Lin Hang Lin (China), with 629.25 
points, broke the Olympic highdiving 
record. 


• China’s Wu Ku Tsun, with 687.78 points, 
broke the Olympic record of 619.05 points 
by A.P. Boggs (America) in Spring Board 
Diving. 

• 200 metres breast stroke — S. Takahashi 
(Japan) — 2 min. 22.56 sec. (old record 
2 min. 28.20 sec. by Japan’s N. Taguchi). 

• 400 metres individual medley — 4 min. 
40.50 sec. — by K. Tatsumi (Japan) (old 
record 4 min. 49.41 sec. by Japan’s T. 
Yanagidate). 

• 200 metres back stroke — 2 min. 10.87 sec. 
— T. Takahashi (Japan, (old record — 
2 min. 13.29 sec. by Japan’s T. Monda). 

• 200 metres Butterfly — 2 min. 06.68,sec. 
— S. Hagama (Japan), (old record 2 min. 
08.14 by Japan’s Y. Omazaki). 

Women’s events: 

• 200 metres breaststroke — 2:41.01 — C. 
Watanabe (Japan). (Old record — 
2:46.50 by C. Shibata of Japan) 

** 400 metres individual medley — 5:08.34 — 
Mie Hirata (Japan). (Old record — 
5:46.50 by C, Shibata of Japan) 

" 200 metres freestyle — 2:09.98 — Miss 
Rachaniwaii (Thailand). (Old record — 
2:12.91 bv Y. Kishigawa of Japan) 

“ S. Mei Chin (China), with 569.49 points, 
in Springboard Diving broke the Olympic 
record of 506.19 points by J. Chandlee 
(America). 

In boxing, the South Koreans performed 
best by winning four gold medals, followed 
by N. Korea (2), Pakistan (2), Indonesia, 
Thailand and Japan one each. Japan domi¬ 
nated the Cycling events claiming 4 golds, 
followed by South Korea who won 2 golds. 


Left: India’s Hari 
Chand who won the 
gold medals in i.OOO 
and 70.000 metres. 
Above: Bahadur 

Singh Chauhan, win- 
ner of the Shot Put 



Right: Angel Mary 
Joseph who won the 
silver medal in Pen¬ 
tathlon and Long 
Jump. Facing page: 
Geeta Zutshi, winner 
of the 800 metres 
gold and I,SOO metres 
sliver medal. 



In Archery, it Mas again Japanese domi¬ 
nation as they claimed the Men’s individual 
title and team title, and Women’s team title, 
while S. Korea won the Women’s (indi¬ 
vidual) title. Japan thus made a clean sweep 
in the Men’s events. China’s graceful gym¬ 
nasts edged out Japanese gymnasts captur¬ 
ing both team golds and eight of the 12 
possible individual titles. Japan had domi¬ 
nated this event at the last Asiad. China 
won the following titles: Men-. 1. Floor, 
2. Rings, 3. Side Horse, 4. Team title, and 
5, Individual title. Women: 1. Floor, 2. Bar 
Beams, 3. U.P. Bars, 4. Team title, and 
5. Individual title. 

Indonesia claimed three golds in Tennis 
by winning the Men’s team title. Men’s 
singles, and Men’s doubles. S. Korea bagged 
the gold for Women’s singles and Women’s 
doubles. Japan won the Women’s team 
events, and Thailand won the mixed doubles. 

In Basketball, China retained the gold 
for men and S. Korea bagged the gold for 
women. Men’s Volleyball went S. Korea’s 
way, and Japan won the Women’s title. 

Japan bagged the Men’s Bowling gold and 
Philippines won the Women’s gold. M. 
lliari (Japan), with 1220 points in Men’s 
and Olivia Coo, with 1270 points, in 
Women’s were the winners. 

China made a clean sweep of all the 
events in Table Teimis. Liang Ki Liang 
claimed the Men’s singles, and Chang Li 
bagged the Women’s singles. 

China lost their top spot in Badminton. 
Both the Men’s singles (Liem Swie King) 
and Men's team events were won by Indo¬ 
nesia. Indonesia also won the Men’s doubles 


and Women’s doubles. China could win the 
gold in the Women’s team event. Women’s 
singles (Lin Hsia) and Mixed doubles. 
Water Polo was won by China, with Japan 
and Singapore as the runners-up. 

The Football gold was shared by N. Korea 
and S. Korea, and it was a great sight as 
the captains of the ri\nl teams congratula¬ 
ted each other and kept alive the spirit of 
brotherhood for which the Asian Games 
movement had strived. 

India lost the Hockey title once again to 
Pakistan. In the final, Pakistan beat India 
1-0, while Malaysia won the bronze. For 
Pakistan, it was a hat-trick of Asiad vic¬ 
tories in Hockey. S. Korea and China domi¬ 
nated the Shooting events; China won 8 
golds and S. Korea bagged 6 golds, japan 
claimed 3 golds in Skeet and Trap shooting. 
Pakistan also managed one gold in Centre 
Fire Pistol (team). 

The Japanese grapplers emerged the most 
successful in Wrestling in the absence of 
Iran, japan claimed 5 golds and 3 silvers 
in various weight classes, followed by India 
(2), S. Korea and Mongolia one each. 

North Korean lifters were the best in 
Weightlifting as they lifted 4 golds in Fly¬ 
weight, Bantamweight, Featherweight and 
Middle heavyweight. Japan whisked 3 golds 
and China, Libya, and Syria took one gold 
each. Some of the records created in 
various weight classes were:- 

• 52 kg - Han Kzung Si (N. Korea) - 
235 kg. (Old record — 232.5 kg. by M. 
Nassiri of Iran). 

• 67.5 kg. Hirai Kazumasa (Japan) — 
132.5 kg. in the snatch. (Old record for 
snatch was 130 kg. by Won China Hee 
of Hong Kong). 

• 75 kg. - M. Trabulis (Libya) - 310 kg. 
(Old record — 300 kg. by An War Geun 
of N. Korea). 

In the Cycling events, Japan bagged four 
golds, while S. Korea claimed two golds. 
The prestigious 180 km individual Road 
Race went Japan’s way. 

In Yachting, Japan earned two gold 
medals in the Fireball and OK categories. 
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Pakistan took the gold for Enterprise class, 
while Thailand claimed a gold for Super 
Moth category. 

The Adiletics were the nK>st closely fol¬ 
lowed events of the Games, as the women 
athletes from China put their Japanese 
counterparts in the background. In the 
Men’s section, Japan claimed 8 golds folloy- 
ed by India (7), China (3), Iraq (2), and 
Thailand (1). In the Women’s section, China 
swept 9 gold medals, while N. Korea and 
Thailand took 2 golds each, and Japan, 
Malaysia and India received one gold each. 
Many records were created in Athletics. 
Some of rhem were:- 
Meris events: 

• Javelin Throw — Shen Mao Mao (China) 

— 79.24 m. (Old record — T. Kigawa 
(Japan) — 76.12 m.) 

• Pole Vault — T. Takahashi (Japan) — 
^.10 m. (Old record — A. Kigawa (Japan) 

— 5.00 m.) 

• 400 metres Hurdles — K. Hassan (Iraq) 

— 50.81 sec. (Old record — Kiyoo Yui 
(Japan) — 51.7 sec.) 

• Marathon — M. Sakamoto (Japan) — 
2 hrs 15:39.7 (Old record — Kimihara 
(Japan) — 2 hrs 21:03.0) 

• Hammer Throw — M. Shigenobu (Japan) 

— 68.26 m. (Old record — M. Shigenobu 

— 67.08 m.) 

® 3000 m. steeple chase — M. Shintaku 
(Japan) — 8:40.7. (Old record — N. 
Minura (Japan) — 8:48.8) 

• Triple Jump — M. Nakanishi (Japan) — 
16.56 m. (Old record — T. Inoue (Japan) 

— 16.45 m.) 

Women's events: 

• 4x100 m. relay — Thailand — 46.20 sec. 
(Old record — Japan — 46.50 sec) 

• High Jump — Cheng Tachan (China) — 
1.88 m. (Old record — O. Abramotivz 
(Israel) — 1.78 m) 

• 1,500 naetres — Kim Ok Sun (N. Korea) 

— 4:18.9. (Old record — H. Shefziffi 
(Israel) — 4:25.1) 

• 400 metres — Oik Cam Saik (Malaysia) 

— 55.09 sec. (Old record — Chee Swee 



Lee (Singapore) — 55.10 sec) 

* 3,000 metres — Kim Ok Sun (N. Korea) 
~ 9:24.7 (Old record — Kim Ok Sun — 
9:25.6) 

* Shot Put — Shen Li Chuan (China) — 
17.70 m. (Old record — Paik Ok Ja (S. 
Korea) — 16.28 m) 

India was best served by her athletes. Of 
the 28 medals won by India, 18 (8 golds, 
7 silver, and 3 bronze) were won by athletes. 
It was a splendid performance by oxu: ath¬ 
letes if one looks into past records. Over 
the years, the Indian athletes have brougjht 
great glory to the country. The Indian grap- 
plers clainjed two golds, and the eleventh 
gold came in shooting. 

The gold medal winners for India were:- 

* Sriram Singh — 800 metres — 1:48.80 sec. 
® R. Cnanasekharan — 200 metres — 21.42 

sec. 

* Hari Chand — 5,000 metres — 14:22 sec. 

* Hari Chand — 10,000 metres — 30:07.75 

* Bahadur Singh Chauhan — Shot Put — 
17.61 metres 

* Hakam Singh — 20 km walk 

* Suresh Babu — Long Jump — 7.85 metres 

* Geeta Zutshi — 800 metres — 2:07.7. She 
broke the Games record of 2:06.05. 

* Kartar Singh — Wrestling 

* Rajindar Singh — Wrestling 

* R.K. Randhir Singh — Shooting (Indi¬ 
vidual trap shooting) 

The silver medallists were. Women:— 
Geeta Zutshi (1,500 metres), Angel Mary 
Joseph (Pentathlon and Long Jump). Men:— 



Cnanasekharan (100 metres), Copal Saini 
(3,000 metres), Uday Prabhu (400 metres), 
and Brij Mohan (Boxing). 

The Bronze medallists were; Satvir Singh 
(110 metres hurdles), Murli Kuttan (400 
metres), C. Mechiah (Boxing), Mulk Singh 
(Boxing), Rattan Sin.^ (1,500 metres), C. 
Mukherjee and S. Minotra (Tennis). 

India had akso claimed a silver in Wrestl¬ 
ing, Hockey, Men’s 4x400 metres relay, 
and in the Enterprise team spent in 
Yachting. 

After 12 days of sporting fiesta, the 8th 
Asian Games came to an end on December 
20. It was declared closed by the AGF 
President, Air Chief Marshal D. Chullasa- 
pya, who gave a call to Asian youth to 
assemble at New Delhi, in four years time 
for the 9th Asian Games. The closing cere¬ 
mony was attended by the Thai Prime Min¬ 
ister, K. Chamanand. After a five gun salute 
and a colourful display of fireworks, the 
ceremony concluded with the hoisting of 
the Indian tricolour to let the world know 
that New Delhi would stage the 9th Asiad. 

Some interesting features of the Games 
were: A Chinese Volleyball player met his 
father for the fir.st time after 25 years, as his 
father had left for Thailand just before his 
birth and now c»me to watch the Games in 


Uday Prabhu. winner of the 400 metres 
silver. 




Srlram Singh won the SOO metres goto 
medal for India. 


Bangkok with the sole purpose of meeting his 
son. It was a very happy reunion, indeed. 

The first ever Basketball match between 
N. Korea and S. Korea resulted in a brawl. 
A South Korean cyclist was reported to 
have lost three teeth when he met with an 
accident while training. 

India’s Skeet shooter, Bhim Singh (69), 
was the oldest competitor at the Games. 

The final medals tally stood as: 


Country 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Japan 

70 

59 

49 

China 

51 

54 

46 

South Korea 

18 

20 

31 

North Korea 

15 

13 

15 

Thailand 

11 

12 

19 

India 

11 

11 

6 

Indonesia 

8 

7 

18 

Pakistan 

4 

4 

9 

Philippines 

4 

4 

6 

Iraq 

2 

4 

6 

Singapore 

2 

1 

4 

Malaysia 

2 

1 

3 

Mongolia 

1 

3 

5 

Libya 

1 

1 

— 

Syria 

1 

— 

— 

Burma 

— 

3 

3 

Hong Kong 

— 

2 

3 

Sii Lanka 

— 

— 

2 

Kuwait 


1 

Vijay Lokapafly 


The Air Cooler 


OSH! It’s so l)(>t!” sighed Anil, 

VJ fanning himself with a book. 

“And it’s only mid-March,” agreed Rahul. 
“We’re in for a blazing hot summer this 
year,” he predicted. 

“Ugh!” Anil grunted. “That’s obvious." 

The two hoys were sprawled on the gra.-s 
in the shade of trees. It was getting unbearab¬ 
ly hot day by day. 

“I'm simply melting,” complained Rahul. 
“In a few days. I’ll be reduced to mere 
bones!” 

“Pit)-, A'Ou won't,” remarked Anil with a 
griTi. Rahul nxis on the plump side. 

“Ha, ha! joke!” said Raimi, absolutely 
bored. It was too hot even to laughl 

'I’lio bell rang and the boys filed into their 
classroom. Befon; the period was over, half 
th<! hoys were looking drowsy. The fans, 
which were revolving at full .speed, gave 
little or no relief, except perhaps to the boys 
sitting directly beneath them. 

A cool breeze in tlu; evening brought some 
relief to the bo) s and teachers alike. 

"What we need is a cooler,” said Rahul 
to Anil, later that evening, when they were 
once again sprawled beneath the trees. It 
was their favourite spot. 

“How can we get a coolerF’ asked Anil. 
“They cost a lot of money—didn’t yon know 
that?” 

“1 know that,” replied Rahul with a wave 
of his hand, “but we can always make one, 
can’t we?” 

The idea was interesting enough to Anil, 
for he sat up. Rahul was prompted to conti¬ 
nue, ticking off the items on his fingers: 
“One — a big cabinet — we’ll have to make 


do with a wooden crate; two — a fan; three 
- a small trough to hold enough water 
throughout the night; — and a piece of wire¬ 
netting, and some ‘kluis' and a rubber piece.” 
His eyes were divamy as he saw his ‘air 
cooler’ in his mind. 

Anil looked at him aghast. “I say,” he 
asked with concern, "are you all right? Or 
has the heat got yon'"’ 1 agiX’C it’s a good 
idea — but do concede that it is rather im¬ 
possible. How are we going to get. for 
instance, a fan. . . ?” 

Rahul’s spirits didn’t appear flampened. 
“Don’t panic, pal, ” he soothed, “I’ve worked 
it all out. Your j^roblem about the fan — I’ve 
seen oiu: in the c"omer cupboard of the lab. 
Remember it was rcjdaced by an exhaust 
fan? We’ll ask Mr. Sharma to lend it to us.” 
He pau.sed lor a moment. “We can get a 
big crate from either the stationery depart¬ 
ment or the kitclK'n storekeeper. We can 
borrow some old wire-netting from the Craft 
Room and also the 'khm. Though how it got 
there, 1 don't know! We’re fortunate, tliat’s 
all. Wc can assemble the cooler in the Craft 
Room.” 

B) novv', tiu; whole idea seemed very 
simple to \nil and Rahul’s enthusia.sm 
infected him, too. 

“What arc wc waiting for?” he asked, 
scrambling up. "Let’s go.’" 

They hunted around for Mr. joshi, who 
was in charge of the .stationery. Yes, he had 
some ’oig crates, and he led them into his 
domain, lined with stationery from floor to 
ceiling. He showed them the crates and 
Rahul selected one in which, he thought, the 
fan Avould fit comfortably. They thanked 
Mr. Joshi and carried the crate between them. 
The)’ then lushed off in search of Mr. 
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Virmani, their Physics teacher, and finally afternoon after classes. I’ll be in the labora- 
located him in the Staff room. tory. I’ll see what I can do.” He vanished 

"Fan? What do you want a fan for?” he behind the newspaper he was reading and 

asked. "I hope you two arc not upto some missed the jubilant smile Anil and Rahul 

mischief.” exchanged. 

"No, sir, no mischief,” mumbled Anil. Tliey then met Mr. Ingles, their Craft 

"Aahl If not mischief, then what?” prodded teacher, at dinner. To Anils murmured 

Mr. Virmani. request, he agreed to meet them after dinner. 

“We’re making an air cooler, sir,” broke ‘What is it that you want? he asked 
in Rahul, and fished out a rough drawing of them, when they went to him. 
the cooler he had made. He was soon explain- "Well, sir,” began Rahul, “we’re making 
ing earne.stly how he had worked out putting an air cooler, and we need some wire- 

togctlier the contraption. netting and ‘khas’. . .” Out came his drawing 

Mr. Virmani was quite impressed. “Very be once again explained how he 

good!” he praised them. “Yes, I’ll let you have intiaided making the cooler, 
the fan and the trough. Come tomorrow Mr. Ingles was quite enthusiastic. "Air 
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cxx>ler? Whatever will you boys think of 
next?” he said. “All right. I’ll be in the 
workshop throughout the afternoon — even 
though it’s a Saturday. Come down any 
time.” 

Sleep did not come to the two easily that 
night. Being the dormitory monitors, they 
had a small room to themselves, just off the 
main dormitory, and long after everyone 
had dropped off to sleep. Anil and Rahul 
broke one rule — whispering to each other 
after lights out’l 

The four periods on Saturday moniing 
seemed to pass irritatingly slow. At last, 
the sound of the bell for the day filled the 
air. The boys wolfed down their lunch 
quickly, turning a blind eye to the dis¬ 
approving look the master-on-duty gave 
them, and headed .straight for the laboratory. 

Mr. Virmani was there, already working 
on the fan! “Ah!” he greeted them. “Well, 
here’s yoiu fan. Ready and set.” He flick¬ 
ed the switcli and the blades revolved at a 
great speed — letting out a stream of cool 
air again.st their faces. He flicked the switch 
back to its position. 

“Golly!” gasped Rahul. “I didn’t imagine 
the old fan could work so well.” 

"I tliink ‘sir’ has done something to it," 
guessed Anil. 

Mr. Virmani waved Iiis hand and said 
modestly, “Nothing much. There are a 
couple of things, though,” he added. “First 
I’ve set the speed of the motor at its maxi¬ 
mum, so you need not fiddle with the regu¬ 
lator. Secondly, as the fan will be at the 
back of the box. I’ve taken out the on-off 
switch, and fixed it to this length of 
wire — see? So, all you have to do now is 
to screw the switch onto the outer frame of 
the cooler, put the plug in the socket, and 
hey presto! Your cooler will be ready!” 

'THANK YOU. SIR,” sang out Rahul and 
Anil, with an ear-to-ear grin. 

Mr. Virmani watched l^em run off with 


the fan and trough. He had an amused look 
on his face. 

Armed with the crate, trough, and fan, 
the two now headed for the workshop. Mr.. 
Ingles was alx>ut to open the door when 
they arrived. With a smile he ushered 
them in. 

Mr. Ingles laid the box on its side and 
took off the planks on the other four sides 
so that only the frame and one side — the 
base — remained. 

He nailed the fan on to the base so that 
it would not shift with the power of the 
motor. He brought down a lot of “khas’ 
from the shelf and showed them how to 
prepare the Ichas frames’. The three of them 
went to work and within the next hour, 
they had prepared four frames — Mr. Ingles 
two, and the boys one each! 

Mr. Ingles deftly nailed the frames to¬ 
gether in such a way one frame was above 
the fan, another behind it, and the other two 
on either side of it. At the open end, he 
nailed a thinly-wired but closely-knitted 
wire mesh onto the edges, and screwed on 
the switch on one side of the nearly-finished 
cooler. 

Hammering in tlie last nail, he stood back 
and ran a professional eye from all angles. 
"Looks all right!” he said witli a smile. 

He asked Rahul to fill the trough with 
water. When he had done so, Mr. Ingles 
sprinkled water on the frames so that the 
Thas’ was soaked thoroughly. 

The boys watched in silence as Mr. Ingles 
measured and cut off four pieces of rubber 
tube. One end of the four piec-es he sub¬ 
merged in the trough, wliich he had now 
placed in the cooler. He picked up the free 
end of one tube and sucked in hard and 
quickly pulled out the pipe. Water began 
to flow. This end of the tube he pushed 
into a comer on top of the frame. “It’ll 
keep die ‘khas’ wet,” he explained. 

The boys followed his instructions, and 
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urraijged the other three tubes accordingly. 
“There’s one problem, sir,” said Anil. “The 
level of the water in the trough will go down 
too quickly, and neither f)f us will be awake 
lo refill the trough!” 

Mr. Ingles thought for a moment, and 
rummaged in his cupboard. He brought out 
lour odd-looking knobs. He pulled out a 
pipe and slijyped it through the ring of the 
knoll. Cun'fullv, he turned the knob watch¬ 
ing the flow of water go slower. 

“I’hert; \ou are!” he said, satisfied that 
the flow of water was neither too fast nor 
too slow, and again pu.shed the open end of 
the pipe iti the frame. He let the boys 
arrange the other three pipes. 

I..et’s see if the thing works,” said Mr. 
Ingles, wiping his hands on a towel. He put 
the plug into a socket and flicked the switch 


on. 

A hiss filled the room as air rushed through 
the fine-meshed net. 

Rahul held out his hands in front of the 
netting and was rewarded with a cool, 
soothing, never-ending flow of air. 

“It works!” he squeaked, excitedly. 

“So it ltx)ks,” agreed Mr. Ingles, equally 
elated. “Rut now we have another problem.” 

“Oh! What’s it, sir?” asked the two 
together, anxiously. 

Mr. Ingles pointed to the puddle forming 
at the base of the cooler. “The water will 
flow down the wall of the room and form 
puddles on the floor.” Seeing their downcast 
faces, he said, “There’s nothing to worry 
about. Tve a solution to that as well!” 

He went to the other end of the room 
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where odd pieces of junk were heaped. He 
picked up what appeared to be a bicycle 
mud-guard. With a bit of hammering, he 
straightened tlie mud-guard and, measuring 
the correct length, he bent it in two places. 
Now it looked like a box-bracket. The boys 
watched him nail the inverted bracket onto 
the base of the cooler. Mr. Ingles watched 
with satisfaction as tlie water dripped into 
the bracket and dripped off the open ends. 

“Thank you so very much, sir,” said the 
grateful boys. 

Mr. Ingles merely said, “Come, I'll help 
you install it.” 

The three were perspiring profusely by 
the time they lugged the air cooler to the 
dormitory. 

With the boys’ eager help, Mr. Ingles 
soon installed it on tlie window. He sug¬ 
gested that the water trough be kept on the 
shelf, above the cooler, inside the room as it 
would be easier for them to refill the trough 
time and again. 

Rahul switched on the machine and the 
room was soon filled with refreshing, cool 
air. Mr. Ingles waved aside their thanks as 
ho went back to liis workshop. 

That night thcie were a lot of ‘Oohs’, 
‘Aahs’, and ‘Wows’’ as the twenty-odd boys 
of the dormitor) crowded into their moni¬ 
tors’ room for a glimpse of the cooler and a 
‘breather’ from it. ’The two monitors felt 
sleepy sooner than every dayl They ordered 
the boys to bed and called ‘Lights out’. 

Rahul and Anil were soon in deep, peace¬ 
ful sleep — their first that summer — and 
so were quite unaware of the conspiracy 
being hatched in the dormitory .... 

It was well past midnight when Anil 
awoke suddenly. He wanted a drink of 
water. As he looked out of the door leading 
into the main dormitory, what he saw there 
opened his eyes as big as saucers! Ibarriedly 
he shook Rahul awake and led him to the 


door. Together they watched in silence 
the spectacle before them. 

All the twenty boys had lined their beds, 
head to head, in the middle of the hall 
directly in line with the door, sleeping in 
the cool air from the friendly cooler — the 
stream of cool air being carried to the other 
end of the room by the obliging ceiling fansi 

Rahul and Anil looked at each other and 

smiled. This was all thev needed to know 

✓ 

that their air cooler was a terrific success! 

Umesh Giaikwad 
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Candy Can les Home 

<^COMA, Soma dear! Wake up!” “You can see them after breakfast” 

What is it, Mimmy? said Soma, Soma scrambled up and reached for 
rubbing her eyes. What has happened? towel. It seemed so strange to her! 

“Guess what?” said her mother with Kitty herself was a mere kitten last year 
twinkling eyes. “Kitty has given birth to and now she had babies of her own! 
kittens!” “Is Kitty pleased. Mummy?” she asked. 

“Kittens?” cried Soma, jumping up “I’m sure she is!” said her mother 
from the bed. “Really, Mummy? How laughing. “She is licking them all over 
many are there?” and purring as loudly as she can!” 

“Three of them,” said her mother. Soma gulped down her breakfast 
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in record time and rushed to the empty 
box-room where Kitty was firmly esta¬ 
blished with her family. Pappu, her little 
brother, came along with her, all agog 
with excitement. They ran to Kitty. 
“How lovely they are!” cried Soma, 
“One is absolutely white like Kitty.” 

“And there is a sandy one and a 
tabby with stripes,” said Pappu. “How 
funny! I thought they would all be 
alike!” 

“Now children,” warned their mother, 
“don’t get too close to them. Kitty won’t 
like it.” 

“But, Mummy,” said Soma in a disap¬ 
pointed voice, “their eyes are all tightly 
shut. 1 want to see what colour they 

I’* 

are! 

“You will have to wait a while,” 
said her mother. “Newborn kittens can¬ 
not bear the glare of sunlight. They’ll 
learn to open their eyes gradually, when 
they are a little older.” 

Kitty was glaring at them, showing 
plainly how much .she disliked being dis¬ 
turbed. The tabby kitten rubbed against 
her snow-white fur, while the two conti¬ 
nued their undisturbed sleep. 

For the next few days. Soma and 
Pappu moved in and out of the box- 
room all day long, taking a peep 
at Kitty and her family when¬ 
ever they could. A few days later, they 
found them moving! The kittens were 
crawling all over the room with clumsy 
steps. Kitty stood watching them. She 
seemed to be bursting with pride! 
“Hurrah!” cried Pappu. “They’ve grown 
up. 

“Perhaps they would like a little ex¬ 
tra food now,” said Soma. “I’ll get some 
milk from the cook.” 

She brought some milk in an old bro¬ 
ken saucer and placed it in front of the 


little family. Kitty gave it a quick hck 
and said ‘Mi-aow!” The kittens cluster¬ 
ed roimd her, trying to lap up the milk 
the way she did. “The white kitten is 
clumsy!” observed Pappu. “She is dropp¬ 
ing milk all over the place!” 

“The sandy one has not touched it at 
all,” said Soma, “but just look at the 
tabby! He is lapping it all up!” The 
saucer was empty in a matter of seconds. 

“They must have names,” said Soma. 
“What shall we call them, Pappu?” 

“I’ll have to think!” said Pappu, look¬ 
ing serious. 

“Why bother to giv'^e them names?” 
said their mother laughing. “They won’t 
remain with us for long, you know!” 

“Not remain with us?” cried both the 
children in shocked voices. “What do 
you mean, Mummy?” 

“We must find homes for them as 
soon as they are a little older,” said their 
mother. 

“Oh no, no, no. Mummy!” cried Soma, 
bursting into tears. 

“Let them stay with ns. Mummy,” 
pleaded Pappu. 

“That is quite impossible!” said their 
mother, .shaldng her head. “Kitty will 
keep on having more kittens now. We’d 
soon be overrun by cats if we let them 
all stay!” 

The children were determined to 
name them, however! The white one 
was ‘Kulfi’, sandy became ‘Toffee,’ and 
the tabby was named ‘Candy’ because 
he was striped. They sf)on learnt to roam 
all over the house. KitW was with them 
all the time and licked them clean 
whenever they got grubby. 

Kith^ took thein all over the jilacc. 
The cook grumbled because she found 
the entire family asleep in the kitchen 
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beside the large oven. The gardener 
came liounding into the house, com¬ 
plaining that the kittens had spoilt his 
precious seedlings by nibbling and 
uprooting them. The old servant was 
almost in tears because Kulfi and Toffee 
had knocked down the flower-vase, 
breaking it to bits. Mummy was angry 
because she found CJandy licking the 
butter-dish! 

“We ninst get rid of the kittens!” said 
Soina s lallier. 

“Yes, its high time we did! said 
Soma s mother. Soma and Pappn pleaded 
and we])t alternately, l)nl it was of no 
use! 

It was not difficult to get rid of snow- 
white Kulfi. Then the milkman asked 
for Toflee. No one wanted Candy! He 
was a tabb\-cat anti decidedly ugly. 
“Oh dear!” said Soma’s mother. “1 wish 
I knew what to do with him!” 

“Let him stay!” jileaded Soma and 
Pappn. “Impossible! ’ said Soma’s moth¬ 
er. “\V’e must get rid of him somehow!” 

At last, Mr. .Mitra, a family friend, 
solved the problem. “Just put him in the 
boot of m> car and I .shall throw him 
out at tht' other end t)f the town!” he 
said. 

Soma burst into tears, followed by 
Pappu. But no one took any notice, 
elands was bundled olf in Mr. Mitra’s 
car and no one saw him again. 

The next morning something strange 
happened. Kith' was nowhere to be 
found. The children called her till they 
were hoarse and searched every nook 
and corner. Slie seemed to have disap- 
pt'ared altogether. “I’m sure she went 
away because you sent olf all her 
babies! wept Soma. 

“Nonsense! said her mother. 


“Tm sure she has gone to look for 
them!” said Pappu. 

“Don’t be silly,” said their father. 
“Cats often go away, but they always 
come back. Kitty is sure to turn up 
sooner or later!” 

But that seemed poor consolation to 
the children! They were very upset in¬ 
deed. “Someone must have stolen her!” 
said the gardener. “She was a pretty 
little creature!” 

‘‘No. She must have been run over by 
a car! said the cook. “The traffic is so 
nast\ these days!” 

This upset the children even more and 
the>’ went about, looking gloomy and 
woe-begone. 

Their parents felt sorry for them and 
took them to see a Walt Disney movie 
that had just come to the town. On 
their return, they sat in the hall discuss¬ 
ing the film excitedb', when there was a 
shout from their mother’s room. “There 
are blood-stains all over the carpet!” she 
cried. “Have any of you hurt your¬ 
selves?” 

EveiAone rushed to her room. Sure 
enough, there were mud and blood 
stains evciy^where! “Could it have been 
robbers?” asked Soma. 

“Nonsense!” said her father. “Robbers, 
who are injuied so badly, don’t break 
into houses! ” 

“Look, Mummy, LOOK!” cried 
Paijpu, pointing to the bed. All eyes 
turned to it. There, right in the middle 
of their parents’ snow-white bed, lay 
Kitty. Dirty and covered with mud. 
Cuddled close to her, dirty, bruised and 
bleeding, lay — CANDY!! One of his 
legs looked crushed, possibly because he 
was run o\'er by a car. 

“How did she find him?” asked 



Pappu. “Or did they come together by 
chance?” That remained a mystery, 
however, and no one quite knew how it 
happened. Kitty looked up on hearing 
voices and said a feeble ‘mi-aow. Candy 
did not stir. He slept on peacefully in 
the renewed security he found in his 
mother and home. 

‘Miaow!’ said Kitty again, as if to say, 
'Are y(m going to separate us all over 
again, even though he has come home? 

Soma’s mother felt a strange lump in 
her throat as she looked at the tniant 
two. 

“Well!” said Soma’s father. “What do 
we do now?” 


“Nothing!” said Soma’s mother unex¬ 
pectedly. 

“Nothing?” cried Soma’s father incre¬ 
dulously. 

“He has come home to his mother. I 
really can’t turn him out again!” she 
.said. 

“Hurrah!” cried Soma, dancing all 
round the room. 

“How wonderful! ’ cried Pappu, turn¬ 
ing a somersault on the caipet. 

So Candy stayed back after all, and 
the next time he went out — ah! but 
that's another stor>'! 

Swapna Dutta 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Refreshing Folk Tales 


FOLK TALES OF AFGHANISTAN 
by Asha Dhar 
Rs. 20.00 

FOLK TALES OF BANGLADESH 
by P.C. Roy Chaudhury 
Rs 20.00 

Both from Sterling, New Delhi 

T O USE a much misused quote, 
“Men may come and men may go”, 
hut folk tales go on forever. And as long 
as there will be men, women and chil¬ 
dren who like fairy tales—or anything 
that is ancient of quaint, folk tales will 
he ever popular. 

‘Folk Talcs of Afghanistan’ hy Asha 
Dhar will please Indian readers because 
it lias the right element of the famiUar 
and the quaint. While stories like ‘Jamal 
Khan and Zehunissa”, “Furhad and 
Sheenree ’ arc romances that most peo- 
pl(* in India have heard of, the peculiar 
Afghan version provides refreshing 
reading. The tales about our very own 
Hindu brahmins outwitting the simple 
anti naive Afghani folk are more like 
tall tales but nevertheless interesting, 
btxaust' they provide an insight into 
what the Afghans had thought of In- 
tliaiis in tlu' good old days. 

"J’ho author has tried to be imbiased 
and fair in her handling of tlie stories, 
even though she has touched sensitive 
spots, like the Mahmud of Ghaznavee 
story. The brahmin priests of the Som- 
nath temple go to Afghanistan to plead 
with Mahmud to return the precious 
idol of Somnath. But Ghaznavee has 
the idol giouud and the particles mix¬ 


ed with the food served to the brahmins. 
That is why to this day, Hindus clean 
their mouths so vigorously to wash ojS 
all traces of the particles, concludes 
the author almost tongue in cheek. 
One can’t help wishing the editing had 
been more brisk, and proof-reading 
more efficient. For example, the ‘lasting’ 
month of Ramadan should have read 
the ‘fasting’ month. 

In direct contrast is ‘Folk Tales of 
Bangladesh.’ Not only is the selection of 
the stories extremely poor and far from 
typical of Bangladesh or Bengalis in 
general, but even the manner in which 
the stories are told leaves much to be 
desired. 

Of the 16 stories, two are straight 
lifts from the ‘Hitopadesha’ and ‘Pan- 
chatantra’. In what way ‘The Hermit 
and the Dog’ and ‘The Hermit and the 
Mouse’ are typically ‘Bangladeshi’ is not 
quite clear to me. Maybe they are ex¬ 
tremely popular in Bangladesh. But 
then they are so popular in India—every 
child in eveiy^ nook and comer knows 
them and no State claims them as its 
very own. One whole chapter is devot¬ 
ed to “folk stories from riddles.” They 
might be amusing when orally narrat¬ 
ed, but they certainly don’t make good 
reading. 

The impact of some stories is lost in 
the author’s handling of the same. Un¬ 
fortunately, instead of telling the stories 
as they are, Mr. Roy Chaudhury is 
keener on telling us how the stories 
were narrated by the story-tellers in the 
good old days and what effect they had 
on the audience. This sadly interrupts 



the flow of the story without building 
up to a climax. 


1. ENVIRONMENT RELATED 
BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY 
ACTIVITIES 

2. TREES AND CITY 

3. CHILDREN'S ECOLOGY 
LEARNING PACKAGE 

4. YOU AND YOUR FOOD 

All from Vikram A. Sarabhai 
Community Science Centre, Ahmedabad 

HIS is a mixed bag, literally. Like 
some of the things are pretty good 
and some pretty bad. The good includes 
the bags themselves. Attractive handy 
packs go a long way in making you 
want to open them and treasure the 
packets. 

But you can’l help asking certain 
questions: For whom are these meant? 
If it is for the ‘community’ like it says— 
then commimity would include men, 
women and children. And since it is all 
printed material, moreover material 
printed in English, one would presume 
that these men, women, and children 
already have a certain amount of edu¬ 
cation. For, all the material—the ‘You 
and Your Food’ game, the sophisticated 
Latin names of trees, the simple scien- 
tiflc experiments with acids, chemicals, 
petri-dishes and test tubes—does take for 
granted a certain amount of schooling. 
Yet, on the other hand, there are those 
booklets on good food habits, ecologi¬ 
cal imbalance, on cleanliness in tlie 
neighbourhood that is so very basic in 
content that it seems it is aimed at ex¬ 
tremely unhealthy areas like slums 
where even basic education is next to 
nil. 


But education notwithstanding, this 
subject bears repetition. After all, it is 
so easy to tip the ecological balance. 
Therefore, the effort of Vilaam A. Sara¬ 
bhai Community Science Centre is 
commendable, especially since the 
teaching packages are so attractive in 
appearance. 

The cloth bag that contains material 
called ‘Trees and City’ is promising and 
worth preserving. The trees that are 
seen in the city of Ahmedabad are lack¬ 
ing in only one respect. From the illus¬ 
trations, it is hardly likely that any one 
will be able identify the trees. Perhaps 
the next time these are reprinted, will 
it be possible to use photographs of the 
trees in bloom? It’ll make identification 
easier, especially for avid ‘tree-lovers’ 
like me! 

“You and Your Food” game about 
food habits, played like ‘Snakes and 
Ladders’, is hardly my idea of a game 
and reminds me of a warning I used to 
hear very often as a child: “Don’t play 
with your food.” I’m sine there arc 
other ways of instilling good food habits 
in children. 

“Children’s Ecology Learning Pack¬ 
age” is first that—take it or leave it. ‘My 
Environment Diary’ included in it is not 
such a bad idea, after all. But, the rest 
is too tame for school-going children. 
“Earth Is For All” is a poor attempt at 
teaching through ‘fantasy’. Not only is 
the story ineffective but even the illus¬ 
trations are bad. 

The ENACE “Environment Related 
Biology and Chemisti-y Activities” are 
by far the most exciting of the whole 
lot—promising a lot of fun as you see 
mini-miracles taking place. 

Like I said—it’s a mixed bag! 


Vaijayanti Tonpe 









I N 1967, an international polo match 
was held in London. The Indian 
team from Jaipur,-the city known the 
world over for producing expert polo 
players, suffered a landslide defeat. 
Next day, the famous cartoon magazine, 
PUNCH, portrayed on its cover a cari¬ 
cature of the Jaipur team, in which all 
players, including the referee, were 
shown perched atop an elephant! The 
manager of the team brought home 
clippings of this cartoon. 

Little did the world then realise that 
this cartoon would result in the birth of 
an entirely new and hitherto not thought 
of game — Elephant Polo. It was the 
brainchild of the Rajasthan Tourism 
Deyelopment Corporation. 

The first ever elephant polo was orga¬ 
nized by the RTDC in Jaipur last year. 
Forty caparisoned elephants stood in a 
row in the middle of the Chaugh Sta¬ 
dium. Their riders were attired in Sher- 
wanis and Churidar pyjamas, reviving 
memories of the court days of old, when 
the erstwhile rulers of Jaipur — called 
the Pink City — took a keen interest in 
the game. The impeccably starched tur¬ 
bans gave the ‘mahawats’ a touch of 
royalty. 

Before the game began, there was an 
elephant salute. The highly devotional 
manner in which the majestic looking 
elephants bowed before the spectators 
left them spellbound. Two teams, Kesa- 
riya (Saffron) and Kasummal (Carmine 
Red), each having three players, then 
entered the field. The players and their 
riders wore turbans of their respective 
colour. The referee placed a red ball, 
almost the size of a football, in the 
centre of the field and the match began. 

For most of the spectators, the sight of 


six ornately caparisoned elephants rom¬ 
ping about the arena was somediing 
fantastic. A few among them, however, 
felt that (he game was “sli^tly dull”. 
They had a point: First, the elephants, 
because of their immense size, were 
unable to respond instantly to the 
mahawats’ instructions. Considering the 
twists and turns involved in the game, 
this is understandable. Secondly, there 
was a galling amount of time lag du¬ 
ring the course of communication. The 
player himself was not a trained rider. 
He had first to transmit instructions 
to the mahawat who, in turn, instructed 
the elephant accordingly. There was 
thus a certain amount of unavoidable, 
inherent phase difference’ between 
thought and action, which gave this 
otherwise colourful game a dull tinge. 
This can well be gauged from the score: 
only one goal could be scored by the 
Kesariya team, and that was the lone 
goal of the match! 

In olden days, elephants were used as 
super f)ower Imlldozers’ to smash for¬ 
tresses and to trample on enemy forces. 
Later, they became modes of transport 
in thick forest areas and some unfortu¬ 
nate ones also became captives in zoos. 

Thanks to Rajasthan Tourism, this 
‘sober mountain’ has been put to an 
entirely new use — for the entertain¬ 
ment of thousands of home and foreign 
tourists. Whatever be the reservations 
of some people about the game. Ele¬ 
phant Polo has certainly found fans all 
over the world, as is evident from the 
publicity it received in all types of mass 
media abroad. 

Pradeep Soni 

(Photographs by the author) 





PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


INSTRUCTIONS 

T hose who wish to mrol 
themselves as members 
of the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Cdub may do so by 
sending ns tlie accompanying 
fonn. Cut out the form, fill 
up the details neatly, and 
mail it to us. As the form 
facilitates indexing and pre¬ 
servation of records, its use 
is a MUST. All those who 
send in their particulars in 
the form will get priority in 
enrolm('nt. Inclusion of the 
names of all others is likely 
to be delayed. Limit your 
hobbies and choice of coun¬ 
ties from where you wish to 
have Pen-friends to TWO. 
Whenever members write to 
their pen-friends, it will be 
advisable to mention their 
Member Number. 

3183 

Asha Jain (girl, 14) 

Momit Mary Convent Hostel 
Hill Road 

Raudra, Bombay 400050 
Skating, skiing 
Britain, Japan 

3184 

V^ijay Gupta (boy, 13) 

B-19, New Krishna Park 
New Delhi 110018 
Stamps, reading 
Any coxintiy 


3185 

Regovec Matsaz (g, 16) 

Polje, C-XXX/13 

61260 Lj-Polje 

Yugoslavia 

Musio 

India 


3186 

Md. Abdul Kaleem (b, 14) 
C/o Mr. M.A. Azeez 
28/448 MIG Colony 
Anantapur 515001 (A.P.) 
Photography, reading 
Any country 

3187 

Hanne Elisabeth Lunde (g, 16) 

Langsetlj 

2092 Minnesund 

Norway 

Music, sports 

India 


3188 

Jitender Gulati (b, 10) 

7/656 Govindpuii 
Kalkaji, New Delhi 110019 
Drawing, reading 
U.K., Japan 

3189 

Ratna Bhushan (g, 11) 

A-13, Sector 18 
Rourkela 769003 
Painting, reading 
Any country 
Orissa 


3190 

Sumanta Bhowal (b, 14) 
C/o Mr. Samiran Bhowal 
Babupatty Road 
Bhowal Block 
Tinsukia, Assam, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Dubai 

3191 

Kukka Vitala (g, 15) 

Siilo 5 

40630 JYVASKYLA 63 
Finland 

Painting, riding 
India 

3192 

Sunil Gupta (b, 13) 

1/1 Tagore Park 
S.M. Road 
P.O. Polytedinic 
Ahmedabad 15, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

3193 

Devika Pillai (g, 15) 
Kottackal 
Sasthamangalam 
Trivandrum 695 010 
Kerala, India 
Dancing, reading 
Any coimtry 

3194 

K. Raswethi (b, 12) 

Qr. 5/B, Street 1, Sector 9 
BMai 490009 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Music, reading 
France, U.S.A. 


.. CO 



3195 

3198 

3202 

Rejc Petra (g, 16) 

Sunil Kr. Mahato (b, 10) 

Golakbehari Naik (b, 15) 

ULZ. Ragandnove 1 

D/164 Fertilizer Town 

C/o Mr. K.K. Naik 

6117 Ljubljana 

Rourkela-7, India 

At/P.O. Joda 

Yugoslavia 

Stamps, movies 

Dt. Kconjhar 

Skiing, cycling 

Japan, China 

Orissa, India 

India 


Badminton, reading 


3199 

U.S.A., Franc« 

3196 

Parama Mitra (g, 12) 

166/99 Lake Gardens 


Linto Jose (b, 11) 

Calcutta 700045 

3203 

C/o Dr. Jose Thomas 

Painting, reading 

Thangam George (g, 11) 

Joy Nivas 

U.S.A., Japan 

11/2 Southern Township 

Mulamthurutliy 682314 


Gujarat Refinery 

Kerala, India 

3200 

Jawahamagar 

Photography, painting 

Rajiv Rattan (b, 13) 

Baroda 391320 

U.S.A., U.K. 

C-532 Sarojini Nagar 

Gujarat, India 


New Delhi 110023 

Dance, singing 


Reading, painting 

Finland, Canada 

3197 

Japan, U.S.A. 


Priya Nigam (g, 11) 

C/o Mr. H.P. Nigam 

3201 

3204 

Or. No. EWS 1290 

Anita U. Rangnekar (g, 10) 

Arshad Siddiqui (b, 16) 

Industrial Estate 

17, Saiiskar 

Station Road 

P.O. Bhilainagar 

II.D. Road, Ghatkopar (West) 

Durg 491001 

Dt. Durg, M.P., India 

Bombay 400086 

Madhya Pradesh, India 

Vocal music, dance 

Stamps, reading 

Correspondence, books 

Any country 

Any countiy 

Finland, U.S.A. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 

Member No . Issue dated. 


Name: MasterlMiss . Age* . years 

(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 

Address: . 


Hobbies: . 

Pen-friend wanted in (Country) . 

* Age limit: 16 years Signature 
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Blow up-it's fun! 

With nubrine 

Bubble Gum 


Blow a bubble big. 
Blow a bubble small. 
Blow it any number of ways 

But always... Blow up 
Blow up-it's fun! 

With Nutrine 
Bubble Gum. 
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ATERRIFIC TREAT 
IN EVERY SWEET! 

NUTRINE CHEWING-GUM 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
(PRIVATE) LIMITED 
CHITTOOR-517002. (A.P) 

Oiinhy tTHl koQD ■'« 1t\t 

of Nui'ine Luii'cLdoneiv Co lT<f 
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PIDNY you KNOW ? 
POPPINS... 


COME tN A 
snii^iscmtpcD 
wek Tip SHOW 
vTKEyiRB FDR REAL. 



SO BEFORE you START 
POPPIN "WEM IN, MAKE 
SURE THEy'RE REAL POPPINS. 



!i. 



BECAUSE 
REAL POPPINS 
are MAPE 
SO C.LEAN 
AND PURE. 







V ^rvnOtNi^ 







PAI?LE POPPINS.WATCH FDR 1X6 SILVER STRIPES BEFORE yOU POP 'EM in 

NOW THE IMITATORS CAN'T FOOL YOU, 
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Jeevan and Hanu go ape over 


THE GORILLA GENIUS 



intelligence of an 
average child. 
She was shown 
ictures x}f a 
ock, an apple, 
shoe, a flower 
d an ice-cream. 
Asked to pick j 
two things to eat, 
she chose the 
apple... and the 
flower! 


Meet Koko, the gorilla 
who talks.. .with her 
hands! Using sign 
language, Koko can 
actually express 
opinions, descriptions, 
requests, jokes, gossip 
and even lies! 

By age Koko had 
learnt about 645 signs. 
Of these, she uses about 
375 regularly. 

Koko has almost the 




Koko even lies cleverly. 
Once her teacher 
scolded her for 
k chewing a red crayon. 
F Koko quickly 


pretended she'd been 
applying it like lipstick, 
signing'lip'. 

She has actually coined 
new words. Such as 
‘white tiger* for zebra, 
‘water bird’ for swan, 
and ‘eye hat’ for mask. 

She has a typewriter, 
with each key 
representing a different 
word or object. Koko. 
taps out important 
messages like ‘want 
apple eat want’. When 
teacher refuses, Koko 


K may scold her 
with‘dirty toilet', 
‘rotten stink’, ‘nut’ 
k and other insults. 

I When she is bad. 

^ teacher sends her 
■ to the corner. But 
■ she soon turns 
r around, says’sorry’and 
asks for a hug. 

Koko even takes photos 
on a complicated 
camera. She enjoys 
shooting her own mirror 
reflection, and says ‘love 
camera’. 

So next time you feel 
like calling someone an 
ape, think twice' 
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Life Insurance is the 
safest, surest way to 
protect your family. 
Find out about it. 


€tfe Jnsurance 
Corporation of Jndta 
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Heartiest Greetings 
and 

Best Wishes 
from 

THE CHILDREN OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA 

to 

THE CHILDREN OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 

on the Occasion of 

THE INDEPENDENCE DAY 

of Friendly India 

Issued by 


THE CULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Embassy of the Republic of Argentina 
B-8/9 Vasant Vihar, New Delhi-110067 



It was really a good suggestion to have got 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Voi.i 

It’s language is so simple an.d pictures 
so pretty! 1 just switched over to it from 
comics. 

I got answers io so many ‘Hows’ and ‘Whys’ 
which I could not get from anywhere earlier 
Neither from my papa, nor from my teachers 
1 got enlightened. Now, I could reason out 
things so well! 

That is why my course books have become 
very easy to understand. And in the very first 
exam only I got ahead of many of my friends. 

I’m sure one day I’ll come in the merit list too. 


Yes, now you too join the ranks! Buy 

Children’s Knowledge Bank today and make 
It to the merit list' 

See for yourself what all you will find in it 
The articles cover a broad spectrum of 
questions related to science and sports, 
plants and planets, inventions and discoveries. 
Here are a few sample questions out of the 
total 185 answered in 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Vol. 1 

f A Tonic for a child's brain ) 

How does the tongue tell us the taste? • How does a 
Pnsm produce rainbow colours’ • How docs owl see 
a' night’ • Why do watches have jewels? • Why does 


AVAILABLE AT. leading bookshops throughout 

I- j universe come into existence? • Why don t we feel 

India or ask by V.P.P. from: earth’s motion’ • How are seasons formed’ • How 

were the weekdays named? • Why was the Great 

» PUSTAK MAHAL Wall of China built? • Why can’t animals talk like us? 

L • Khari Baoli, Delhi-110006 • 10-B. Netaji Subhash Marg, New Delhi-110002.__ 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

Although I am in my Ilnd year of den¬ 
tistry, I still read Childrens World. Till 
now I have not read a magazine so com¬ 
plete in all respects. Not only my family 

members, but mv friends and relatives also 
¥ 

read this magazine. It gives us general 
knowledge, information on science and 
sport, entertainment and, of course, comics. 
It has everything necessary for an excellent 
magazine. I miss “Juneli” very much. “Dia- 
mond-eutf-Diamondi” is very intelligent. I 
particularly like your serials on birds and 
fishes. I am thankful to “Pen-friends Corner” 
for winning me two penpals. I would be 
glad if you could include more jokes and 
puzzles. 

Rupanda Patel, Bombay 
I find the magazine verj- informative and 
interesting. It not only imparts much knowl¬ 
edge to ns, it also inspires us, through its 
articles and stories, to do good deeds. Please 
add cartoons as regular features. 

Shohha Dey, Monghyr 

I liked “The Last Hour” ajid “The Ghost of 
the Haunted House” in tlie May issue very 
much. Also “Bread Delights”, two of which 
my sister prepared at home. They turned out 
really nice. 

Sanjay Nadkarni, Bombay 
I am leading “Childrens World” from Jime 
1981. It is an excellent publication. It is so 
tasty, easy to digest, and very healthy for me. 
It tickles me and makes me laugh. The maga¬ 
zine gives me better ideas. Can you make it 
bulge a little? 

Anupama Ramdkrishnan, TelUcherry 
Thanks for bringing out such a terrific 
magazine for us children. It helps us in¬ 
crease our knowledge about the world in 
general. 

Asha R. Menon. Cochin 


I love your magazine. It is one of those 
rare magazines in which it is diflficult to find 
faults. Part of my ambition is to become a 
journalist; the other part is to become a de¬ 
tective. Your marvellous magazine helps me 
take steps towards achieving my wish. 

L. Aruna, Madras 

Dear Readers, 

You are holding in your hands the first 
bumper issue after the Annual J^umber 
which you all hked very much. We have 
had quite a few complaints of non-receipt 
of the Annual Number. These have been met 
by despatching duplicate copies, though we 
did hear subsequently that in some cases 
the first packets had followed the spare 
copies! We haven’t been able to figure out 
the “mystery of the missing copies”. Perhaps 
the bulky issue caught the fancy of 
some nou-subscribers and they wanted 
it for keeps! Another proof of the maga¬ 
zine’s popularity, isn’t it? Reader Rupanda 
Patel has given us a big hand. Let Childrens 
World remain evergreen for all our readers. 

The mystery story “Diamond-cut-Dia- 
mond” comes to an exciting finish in this 
issue. We hope to announce another in¬ 
teresting serial in the September issue which, 
incidentally, will have a new look. Your 
magazine has once again .stolen a march 
over others, in presenting in pictorial detail 
the very masculine Malaysian game, Sepak 
Takraw (see page 65), which will be played 
in India for the fir.st time during the 9th 
Asian Games. We have been able to re-start 
one of our old features — “Your Magic Club”, 
which this month gives you a trick with the 
Joker. Two other new features are “Paper 
Sculpture” to keep your hands busy and 
“Book News” which brings the new releases 
in the world of books closer to you. 

EDITOR 




HE IDEAL BATH 


Mummy says Tm old enough 
To bathe by myself in a water trough. 


So mugs of water fill my basin 

Just like drops of water make the ocean. 


Mama, mug by mug takes too long 
Let me lift the bucket, Tin healthy and 

strong. 




Ah! Ah ! it’s lovely, I just can’t wait 
One mugful and I’m feeling great. 



But to be really fresh and clean 
Clothes shouldn’t come in between, 




With soap and water I gently scrub 
Then watch the dirt fill the tuh. 


With another bucket of clean water 
I rinse and wash the soapy lather. 


Wrapped in the towel I look at Mama 
But why is she looking at me like that? 
Haven’t I just had an ideal bath? 


Photographs : L. S. Tak 
Text: Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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^ NE morning I went out for a walk 
and came back with a turtle in 
my hand. 

Around my house, those days, were 
small pools and fields and clumps of 
trees. And a narrow rail track along 
which I used to go for a walk for some 
distance, every day. 

As I was walking back that day, I 
suddenly stopped. In front of me lay a 
daik-green lump, smooth and glistening 
siglitly. At first I tliought it was some 
strange stone. Then, I realised it was a 
tiutle, its head and legs drawn under 
the shell. 1 picked it up. 


hand. Sometime back I had read about 
a pet turtle. It became so tame that it 
accepted rose petals from the hands of 
the man who owned it. I fancied some¬ 
thing similar happening with this turtle, 
and walked ahead. 

Everybody at home was amused with 
my find. And my pup acted as if it 
were just the thing he had been wait¬ 
ing for. The moment I put the turtle 
down, he frisked about and smelt it all 
over. Then he barked, which seemed to 
say: “But it does not move.” 

Yes, the turtle had not stirred yet. I 
think it was frightened when I came 
upon it. When I carried it, it must have 
been terrified. And now, with all the 
hustle around, it was probably half¬ 
dead. 


It was not large-I could hold it in one I tried to make the turtle shed its fear. 



We had a small water tank in the court¬ 
yard. It was more than half full. Quiet¬ 
ly I placed the creature in it. For food 
I dropped in a few pellets of kneaded 
wheat flour. And I asked everybody to 
keep away. 

Half-an-hour passed. I tiptoed to the 
tank and peeped in. The turtle was 
stirring, its head and legs emerging 
from the shell. But it had not eaten 
anything. It was looking for a way out. 
I watched it for a minute or two. Then 
I took it out. 

At my touch, it withdrew inside the 
sliell. I left it alone for a while. Slowly, 
very slowly, the lump came back to life. 
Like some odd sprouts, its head and 
legs .sprang out. And it began to fumble 
ill the tiled yard. 


Soon it was time to go to school. 1 
got ready and left. When I returned in 
the afternoon, there was no sign of the 
turtle. Perhaps it was hiding in die 
flower-bed. 

I went looking for it. Near one of the 
plants, I heard a hissing sound. Was it 
a snake? I looked again. The sound 
came from the soil. I spotted two nost¬ 
rils on the tip of a greenish head. The 
turtle had buried itself! 

I dug it out. It moved about slowly 
in the yard. AU the while the pup was 
at its heels. The turtle did not seem to 
mind the dog. It went some distance, 
then turned. It made a dash for the soft, 
wet soil of the flower-bed. And there it 
hid itself among the plants. I did not 
disturb it. 


It saw or sensed the flower-bed on 
one side. At once it made for it. The 
soft, wet soil gave it a comfortable feel¬ 
ing. It freely moved about there. 













In the morning the turtle was missing 
again. But I knew where I would find 
it. I looked in the flower-bed. At one 
place the soil was hissing. I dug the 
turtle out. 

Wasn’t it fun? It was. . .Bui the turtle 
did not seem to like the hard tiles of 
the yard. It did not seem to like the 
way I handled it. That was why it went 
to the flower-bed and buried itself 
again and again. I felt sorry for the 
poor thing. 

I thought for a while. Then I picked 
up the turtle and went out. I would take 
it to the open country. I did not go to 
the rail track, but to a pool nearby. I 


was sure it would be happier there. 

I looked at the turtle in my hand. It 
had withdrawn its head and legs. It 
looked just as it had when I first saw 
it—a dark-green stone, smooth and 
slightly glistening. But it was more 
helpless now than at that time. 

I stopped near the pool. I wonder¬ 
ed whether I should leave the turtle in 
the wiiter or out of it. After some hesita¬ 
tion, I put it down on the ground. 

At once the stiff, stonv shell stirred. 
The head and the legs shot out. The 
creatiue moved—it raced—towards the 
pool—into the watery world of freedom. 

O. P. Bhagat 


Yes, an banks 
do have schemes. 
But with us, we 
help you select 
the right one. 

And if need be, 
even tailor one, 
just for you. 


ORIENTAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

(A Government of India undertaking) 

MARSHA BHAWAN. E-BLOCK. CONNAUGHT PLACE. 
POST BOX NO 329. NEW DELHI-110 001. 

Your Prosperity-Our Aim 
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T N the forest of Chickancl, near 
Poona, hitting the rustic trail home, 
one often comes across a beautiful bird 
flapping its wings and making plaintive 
calls. She carries a story with her. 

Three hundred years ago, Chhatra 
Sal, the king of Bundelkhand, with the 
help of Baji Rao, the Peshwa of the 
Marathas, drove away the Mughal 
anny of Aurangzeb from his kingdom. 

“Baji Rao’s help has been invaluable. 
The Mughal invaders are on the run. 
As a gift, I will send him the most high¬ 
ly prized jewel in my kingdom,” said 
Chhatra Sal. 

That’s how the beautiful dancer 
Mastani, daughter of a Hindu father 
and a Muslim mother, reached the court 
of Baji Rao as a personal gift from 
Chhatia Sal. Dancing and singing, Mas¬ 
tani soon won the Peshwa’s heart. 
Gossip soon got around Baji Rao’s 
court. 

“Kashibai, this is a disgrace! The 
Peshwa is paying too much attention to 
MastaniJ’ said one of the courtiers to 
Baji Rao’s wile. 

“Nonsense! My husband’s happiness 
is nu' only tnie Dharma. Mastani is like 
a sister to me. ” retorted Kashibai. 

In the vear that followed, both 
Kashibai and Mastani gave birth to 


sons, Raghoba and Shamshei Bahadur. 

Although their father was the same, 
the>' were treated differently. When 
Ragholjas thread ceremony was per¬ 
formed with great pomp and show, 
Shamsher was told, “You cannot watch 
the thread ceremony. You re the son of 
a Muslim mother.” 

Baji Rao soon came to hear of the 
incident. 

“What s the use of being a ruler 
when my own child is so badly treat¬ 
ed? ” Baji Rao ranted and raved. 

All unhappy Baji Rao soon lost inter¬ 
est in the affairs of state. A few 
days later, one of his ministers went 
to him. 

“The enemy is at our gates!” he re¬ 
ported to tlie Peshwa. 

“Go away! Tm no longer treated as 
a ruler,” fumed Baji Rao. 

I’he ministers and officials were in a 
quandary. So, they put their heads to¬ 
gether and came to a conclusion. 

“This state of affairs should end. 
Mastani must go. That’s the only way.” 

Mastani was secretly kidnapped and 
imprisoned in a small fort. 

Despite his yearning for Mastani, 
Baji Rao forced himselJF to fight the 




Mughal invader. “You have covered 
yourself with glory. You’re a hero!” the 
ministers C'ongratulated the Peshwa. 

“What’s the use of victory? My heart 
is sad. I can’t have any peace of mind 
anymore!” said Baji Rao ruefully. 

His health soon began to fail, and his 
courtiers decided to take him away 
from Poona for treatment and rest. Du¬ 
ring his illness, Kashibai dutifully at¬ 
tended on her husband. In spite of all 
the care and attention he got, Baji Rao’s 
health went from bad to worse. 


In his delirium, Baji Rao would 
mumble, “Mastani, are you there? Have 
you come back?” 

A few weeks later, Baji Rao passed 
away. 

After performing the last rites of her 
husband, Kashibai set out on a pilgri¬ 
mage and finally settled down in 
Benaras. 

Meanwhile, Mastani was languishing 
in captivity. “Please ... let me escape,” 
she pleaded with one of the guards, one 
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day. “Baji Rao will reward you! Will |r 
you lend me a horse?” 

The gullible guard was can ied away 
by Mastani’s promises. Soon, she was 
galloping on a horse to the jplace where 
Baji Rao had been taken for treatment. 
Her heart raced in her anxiety to reach 
him. While passing Chickand, Mastani 
enquired from a passerby, “How is 
Peshwa Baji Rao?” 

“Don’t you know? The Peshwa is no 
more!” was the sad reply. 

“You mean he is dead?” exclaimed 
Mastani. 


The shock was too much for her. “O 
God. how cruel!.” utter¬ 

ed a weary Mastani. She fell down from 
her horse, dead. 

Mastani’s body was brought to Papal, 
about 200 miles from Poona, and was 
buried there. 

Back in the forest where she breath¬ 
ed her last, passersby often see a beau¬ 
tiful bird, flapping its wings and making 
plaintive calls. 

They believe it is the ghost of 
Mastani. 

Shamsuddin 
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SOVIET BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

LATEST ARRIVALS 


THE HAUNTED WOOD 
Vyacheslav Marchenko Pp. 200 Rs. 8,00 
Two short novels by Vyacheslav Marchenko, a 
contemporary Soviet prose writer, comprise tWs 
book: The Haunted Wood, Bows and Ribbons. 

MALACHITE CASKET 
Pavel Bazov Pp. 230 12.00 
Pavel Bazov spent years collecting the legends 
of the Urals quarrymen and stonecarvers, and 
based on them his famous cycle of tales. Mala¬ 
chite Casket, a classic work of Soviet literature. 

TALES OF THE AMBER SEA 
Pp. 330 Rs. 8.00 

Tales of the Amber Sea is a collection of folk¬ 
tales of the Baltic peoples; Letts, Estonians and 
Lithuanians. 

THE FIRE BIRD 
Pp. 48 Rs. 5.00 

This book contains live Russian fairy tales, each 
of which describes the adventures of Ivan the 
Lusty Lad, a popular hero of Russian folklore. 

WHAT SHALL 1 BE 

Vladimir Mayakovsky Pp. 36 Rs. 2,75 

The famous Soviet poet Vladimir Mayakovsky 

engages in a serious talk with children in this 

book. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE (P) LTD, 

5-E. Rani Jhansi Road 
New Delhi-110 055 

MANISHA GRANTHALAYA (P) LTD, 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatlerjee Street 
Calcutta-700 073 


KIDS AND CUBS 
O. Perovskaya 
Pp. 270 Rs. 6.00 

Olga Perovskaya was a popular children’s 
authoress. Her best known book “Kids and 
Cubs” has seen a great number of editions and 
has been translated into dozens of languages. 

SEMENOV 
Kamil Ikramov 
Pp. 160 Rs. 12.00 

Kamil Ikramov is the author of adventure books 
for children some of which had been translated 
into foreign languages. 

YOUR TURN 
Natalia Durova 
Pp. 230 Rs. 6.75 

Natalia Durova is the daughter of Yuri Durov, 
the well-known animal trainer and from her 
very childhood the circus has been her life. 

CHAMPIONS IN THE MAKING 
Alexander Sviridov 
Pp. 80 Rs. 2.50 

Alexander Sviridov is a coach in a children’s 
sports school, and this is his first book. 


ORDER WITH 


LOK VANGMAYA GRIHA (P) LTD. 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road 
Bombay-400 004 

NEW CENTURY BOOK HOUSE (P) LTD. 

41-B, Sidco Industrial Estate 
Ambattur, Madras-600098 
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DIAMOND-CUT-DIAMOND 


CID sleuths have failed to round up the 
diamond smugglers. Privtrte detectives 
Rohit Kumar and his partner ‘Don’ Shyam 
Sundar are asked to take over. Rohifs in¬ 
vestigations lead him to the Jndo-African 
Transport Company, ivhere he finds nothing 
suspicious, except for the brusque attitude 
of proprietor Mohammad Khan. Further 
investigations lead the two detectives to the 
Pojmlar Hats Compamj. There, too, every¬ 
thing seems husines.slike and respectable, hut 
for the long and unexplained absence of one 
of the two 'fHirtners of the company. Menon, 
the other partner, is guarded in his replies 
regarding Mehra, a retired Police official. It 
is only when Sood, a presunw-bly well-to-do 
a ml respectable fellow, on whom Rohifs 
suspicion had earlier fallen at the Customs 
clearance, appears in Menons office that 
Rohit feels there has to he some connection 
between the JATC, the Popular Hats Com¬ 
pamj, Sood, and diamond smuggling. He 
therefore, decides to eavesdrop on Sood and 
Menon. Rohit is not at all surprised to find 
out that Menons fxirtner Mehra is dead, 
arul that the hat Sood usually wears has a 
rim that can be removed. Rohit and Don 
follow Menon to the basement and are sur¬ 
prised. to .sec tluit fitted inside the steel 
batuls of a similar hat is not stuffing but a 
small hag — the contents of which turn out 
to he diamonds. Sood will take off in an 
hours time for Paris — .so Rohit and Don 
must act quickly, for after this cousigmnent 
is delivered, the gang is to break up till 
things arc safe again. 

Rohit alerts the CID Chu’f, for he hopes 
to arrest the whole gang. The Chief and the 
two private sleuths proceed- to the airport. 
Making it look like an accident, Don collides 
with Sqod and Rohit manage.s to get his 
hat. Sood is arrested hut the show is not 
yet ove^) either for the smugglers or for the 


ace detective. Deftly applying make-up, 
Rohit soon transforms himself into Sood and 
having extracted from him the address in 
Paris where the diamonds have to he deliver¬ 
ed, dashes off to catch the airline bus that is 
already inching its way touxirds the plane, 
while the Chief returns to alert his counter¬ 
part in Paris, and Don goes to get his Auster 
ready to wait for the Fokker that is to land 
at the lATC air strip. 

At Paris's De Gaulle airport, Rohit is met 
by jaques Fahrier of the Surete Intelligence 
service. Even though Rohit is disguised as 
Sood, Fahrier recognises him. They drive 
to Rue Baldmi, a .sleazy, dirty area of Paris. 
Rohit goes into the dilapkJated single .storey 
building alone. He enters a room which is 
lit by a single unshaded bulb. Arotiml a 
heavy wooden table, sit five well-lmUt, 
decently dressed- men. One chair is vacant. 
Evidently, Sood is expe(t:ed as Rohit notes 
from the greeting he gets from the others. 
But is the entire gang there? He wants to 
make sure and so asks, “Where are the 
others'?” 

“The others?” the leader sounds gcnuinchj 
surprised. “We're all here! Why then that 
question?” 

Rohit replies to the question by drawing 
his pistol and- declaring he is NOT Sood! In 
a moment, the room is plunged in darkness. 
Rohit takes cover under the table. He 
amwers the .<ih()t which comes in ids direc¬ 
tion with another from his own jristol. The 
yell that Fal/rier hears outside is not Rohifs. 
Relieved, he and the policemen ivith him 
rush in. The first policeman to enter is re¬ 
warded with a slwt. But the game in amj 
case is up. The men are surrounded and 
soon the policemen troop out ivith their 
captives. 

Now read on .... 



R OHIT surveyed the room ruefully. ‘My 
plan to avoid bloodshed seems to have 
misfired!” he remarked. “I hope you have 
sufficient evidence here to convict those 
guys.” 

“Ah, you needn’t worry on that count. 
Monsieur Kumar,” Fabrier said and pointed 
to tlie leader ,of the gang walking between 
two policemen. “Tliat is Marcel Boulcnger, 
the notorious criminal we have been search¬ 
ing for months! All those fellows arc-his ac¬ 
complices. We should have no difficulty in 
putting them behind bars!” 

“Goo<l,” said Rohit, feeling much relieved. 
“Now, Jaques, I must hurry back to Delhi. 
Can you take me to the airport straight¬ 
way, so that I can catch the next available 
flight?” 

“Of course,” smiled Fabrier, “I’ll myself 
take you to the airport. I know tliere is work 
waiting for you in Dellii.” 

An hour later, after a warm handshake 
witli Fabrier, Rohit ascended the steps into 
a giant Thunderbolt. 

★ 

Meanwhile, in Delhi, after Rohit’s depait- 
ure, Don and the Chief had ha.stened back 
to the CvID headquarters to discuss their next 
move. 

“I’m going to follow Roliit’s suggestion,” 
said Don, “and take up the Austcr to wait for 
the Fokker Friendship to arrive. Tlie lATC 
has some method of evading tlie Customs 
and weVe got to find out what it is. If we 
arrest the leaders of the smuggling ring 
when they land at the lATC airfield, Moham¬ 
med Khan and his men may go away scot- 
free. We must nab all the smugglers to¬ 
gether, both at the lATC and the Hats 
Company.” 

“I’ll alert the Riot Squads,” declai'ed the 
Chief. “I’ll have them surround the. airfield 
as well as the factory. And we’ll keep con¬ 
tact witli them by walkie-talkie and launch 


the raids simultaneously. It’s better we take 
a police aircraft, instead of your Auster. It 
is much too slow.” 

Don shook lus head vigorously, “Nothing 
doing. If the people at the lATC and in 
the Fokker notice a light plane hanging 
around, they won’t find it unusual, but the 
moment they sec a police aircraft, they are 
sure to slide off like lightning. No, my Aus¬ 
ter is the best,” Don argued. 

The Chief nodded in assent. “I’ll join you 
and bring a conple of men along,” he said. 
“One more question. What’s tlic exact loca¬ 
tion! of the underground chamber in the Hats 
Company where the gems are polished?” 

Don picked up a sheet of paper and quick¬ 
ly sketched a plan of the stairs, the base¬ 
ment coiridor, and the position of the trap 
door. 

The Cliief (examined tin' rough map in¬ 
tently for a few moment.s before reaching for 
tlie telephone and putting tlirough several 
calls. Then he stood up with a crisp “Come 
on! 

The Auster climbed into the clear, blue 
sky at full throttle. The Cliief sat beside 
Don at the controls. Two hefty CID agents, 
each cariying a rifle, sat in the rear. 

Don had decided on the precise direction 
and elevation from which the Fokker would 
approach the lATC airfield. With a light 
touch of his foot on the left rudder, he 
swung tlie Austcr around on a course to in¬ 
tercept tJic Fokker some dislaiice before it 
reached the landing ground. Don tlien direct¬ 
ed his gaze on to the landscape below him. 
Every tiling was clear and sharply defined. 
Tlie Auster went past the lATC aerodrome 
and continued for another 20 miles. Finally, 
Don began to close the throttle until the 
speedometer needle remained steady on the 
80 inph mark. 

“We’re bang on location,” he told the 
Chief, breaking the silence that had lasted 
from the moment they had taken off. 
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The Chief giiinted. “What now?” 

In answer, Don banked the Auster and 
proceeded to circle. “Let’s wait for the Fok- 
ker,” he suggested. 

Thirty minutes. Soon a full hour dragged 
by. 'There was no sign of any other aircrsrft in 
the sky. 

“Maybe we’re on the wrong course,” mut¬ 
tered the Chief. 

“Can’t be,” returned Don, “we’re right on 
tlie direct route from Africa to the lATC air¬ 
field. If the Fokkcr is to arrive this evening, 
it’ll have to pass us.” 

Another silent half-hour passed. Don was 
just begimiing to fidget when his keen and 
observant eyes caught sight of a tinv dot far 
Ixdow him. 


“There! The Fokker!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
approaching from the correct direction.” 

Suddenly, he wore a worried expression 
on his face. “But, dash it! It can’t be an inch 
higher than 2,000 feet. It’s illegal and un¬ 
conventional for a long-range aircraft to 
maintain such a low altitude. Maybe it isn’t 
the lATC Fokker.” 

‘Xet’s go down and find out,” interrupted 
tlie Chief. 

Don opened the throttle fully and eased 
the control wheel forward. The Auster 
plunged downwards in an almost vertical 
dive, the wind screaming and shrieking over 
tlie wings. 

The speedometer registered 170 mph and 
the altimeter unwound rapidly — 7000-4000- 
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2000! By this time, Don brought the Auster 
back to an even keel. There was no longer 
any doubt about tlie identity of tlie other 
aircraft. It was a Fokker and to Don’s train¬ 
ed eye, it was behaving very strangely. Even 
though it was still 10 miles from the airfield, 
it was travelling, by Don’s estimate, at less 
than 160 mph. 

As the four detectives in the Auster watch¬ 
ed, something happened that puzzled them. 

Whether the Auster had been obscx*ved 
by the smugglers in the larger aircraft was 
a matter for conjecture. But a small square 
and compact object detached itself from the 
Fokker just behind the trailing edge of tlie 
wing, and hurtled down into space! 

The object somersaulted for a while, before 
it plunged earthwards like a stone and hit 
tlie groimd violently. As Don watched, it 
Ixmnced twice, rolled over, and lay still. 

"Wliat on earth was tliat?” said the Chief, 
excitedly. 

“I don’t know,” replied a puzzled Don. 
"we can always land and find out.” He eyed 
the level patch of ground beside tlie object 
approvingly. 

“But what about the Fokker?” asked the 
Chief. 

“It’s bomid to return to the IAT(] airfield. 
Your men would have by now sunouuded 
the place and prepared to launch a raid the 
moment we give the .signal. So, we’re tree 
to land and find out tlie exact nature of that 
object.” 

Tlie nose of the Auster dipped and it surg¬ 
ed downwai'ds. At 200 fc'ot, the Chief 
spoke urgently. “Isn’t another aircraft over 
there?” 

Don glanced up sharply and caught sight 
of a small single engined cabin aircraft out 
in the sky, a quarter of a mile ahead. He re¬ 
cognised it as a Grumman Tiger aircrairt, and 
realised it was going to land on the same 
spot as they. 

The Auster was by now 30 feet above the 


ground, and Don concentrated ma touching 
down safely. He flattened out and lowered 
his undercarriage, his eyes focussed on the 
ground immediately ahead of him. The Aus¬ 
ter bumped a second time and settled, 
having left a cloud of dust in its wake. 

Don switched off and leaped out, the Chief 
following him. A glanc*e upwards revealed 
that the Grumman Tiger had swung around, 
and was coming in to land. The wheels touch¬ 
ed and the tail chopped as the aircraft lost 
speed. 

It swung around and began to taxi quieddy 
in the direction of the square object lying 
on tlie ground. Don let out a gasp when his 
eyes fell on the large, painted letters on the 
side of the Tiger. 

“It's an lATC aircraft!” he yelled. "It has 
ooinc to pick up tliat object! We’ve got to 
grab it before they do!” He began to sprint 
rapidly forward, witli tlie CID Chief and the 
two agents in close attendance. 

Suddenly two shots, one after the other, 
rang out and raised the dust practically at 
the miiners' feet. 

All of them flung themselves flat instantly. 
Lying in a horizontal position, his Mauser 
in hand, Don flinched at the heavy roar of a 
rifle in the hands of a CID agent behind 
him. Sometliing flew witli a metallic whang 
off the Tiger’s cockpit. 

This was followed by the sharp stinging 
crack of a light repeater rifle. Three more 
shots were fired before the Tiger turned 
aroiiiid and receded by 30 yards. 

Don smiled grimly. “Now those smugglers 
won’t come out for fear tliat we will shoot 
them. Idiey may even depart abandoning 
tliat object!” 

Tlie accuracy of his observation was prov¬ 
ed beyond doubt, when several minutes 
passed and no one emerged from the Grum¬ 
man Tiger. 

“\Vhat shall we do now?” demanded the 
Chief, irritatedly. 
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“Got your walkie-talkie?’' inquired Don. 

llif! (]hicf understood immediately. He 
felt inside liis coat pocket and drew out a 
small, but exceptionally powerful wireless 
set. Activating it, he barked out a string of 
commands into tire speaker before retiuning 
it to his jx)cket. 

Don lot out a yt‘11 of warning. “They’re 
coming again!” 

Gne glanct; at the rapidly advancing Tiger 
revealed tlie smugglers’ int(.‘ntions. 'They 
were trying to seize the object and make 
good their escape. 

“Open fire!” roared tlie Cliief. 

Don instantly clapjrcd his hands to liis 
ears. Tire two CID agents fired a number of 
bullets at the Tiger. The aircraft shivered as 
a burst; of fire hit it. It stopped at once. 

“Tliree jeeploads of men should be arriv¬ 
ing from the lATC aerodrome within 5 min¬ 
utes,” the Chief informed Don. 

Five ruinules dragged by without anytliing 
happening. Don glanced behind him, warn¬ 
ed by the roar of engines. He griimed as h© 
caught sight of threse jeeps racing towards 
them, a large c'loud of dust billowing behind 
them. 

The pilot of the Grumman Tiger was un¬ 
doubtedly siupiised b\’ the sudden appear- 
juiec? of the jjolice, but he was by! no means 
tcnifiecl. 'Die jeeps were still a htmdr- 
ed yards away when the aircraft’s 180 
HP four tylinder engine sprang to life. 
Swinging around, the plane raced up the 
inakcshill runway for a downwind take-oflf. 

llu' foiu’ detectives sprtmg up instantly. 
“Let them have it!” veiled the Cliief, and the 
CID agents bc*gan to fire like men possess¬ 
ed. They u'orked the bolts fcv’^erishly, but 
the\ made a major mistake: In their ha.ste, 
thev neglected to make allowance for die 
moving target, and not a single bullet touch¬ 
ed the lATC plane! 

But Don being an airman, knew better. 
He was also well versed in the art of deflec¬ 


tion shooting. He swmig up his Mauser and 
aimed at the whirling airscrew of the Tiger, 
which liad by then gathered flying speed. 
Squinting along the sights, he squeezed the 
trigger, his thumb pressed upon the gun to 
counteract the recoil. 'The Mauser blazed, 
its hammer thudding back and forth at 750 
rounds per minute. 

A stream of flames leaped from the muz¬ 
zle of the automatic. For a moment it ap¬ 
peared as though the detective had missed. 
The wings having taken the weight, the air¬ 
craft lifted into die sky. Then before the eyes 
of the frustrated watchers below, it paused, 
hanging motionless in the air for a split se¬ 
cond. as though undecided whether to gain 
altitude or come down. Don took one look 
at the airscrew vainly thrashing the air, and 
let out a yell of triumph. The metal blades 
were not spinning in a circle, but were leav¬ 
ing a jagged trail. Tlie Mauser had found its 
mark! The Tiger swooped earthwards. It 
came in contact with the groimd again, on 
one wheel. 

The police converged upon the wreck in¬ 
stantly. Soon thirty lifles were being aimed 
with undisguised menace towards it. 

“Come out of there with your hands upl” 
bellowed the Cliief. 

There was a moment of silence before the 
door was flung open and four sullen-faced 
figmes emerged. 

The Chief instantly recognised the scowl¬ 
ing features of their leader. It was Moham¬ 
mad Khan himself! 

By tlu‘ time all four members of the smug¬ 
gling ring had been handcuffed. Don had 
appeared carrying the object thrown from 
the Fokker. It was a small container made of 
metal. 

“What’s ill it?” demanded the Chief. 

“I’ll g^ive you three guesses,” began Don, 
when the roar of a jet aircraft made him 
glance upwards. 

A small police aircraft was coming in to 
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land. It touched down faultlessly, and came 
to a halt some 20 yards away. Rohit scram¬ 
bled out lithely. 

He strode briskly towards them. "I see 
you’ve arrested Mohammad Khan and his 
merrimen, but wliat’s in the package?” 

Don flung open the hd. Inside lay some 
objects resembling pebbles. 

“Uncut gems!” gasped the Chief. 

“The Fokker dropped this load,” Don in¬ 
formed Rohit briefly. 

“So that’s how they eluded the Customs!” 
Rohit exclaimed. “The Fokker brought these 
gems from Africa and dumped them over- 
lK)ard here. The Grumman Tiger picked 
them iij> and transported them to the lATC 
airfield. The Customs oflBcials there would 
comb the Fokker and iiaturaUv find nothing 


in it. They wouldn’t dream of searching the 
Grumman Tiger! Later, the diamonds would 
be sent by car to the Popular Hats Com¬ 
pany ... by the way, have the police launch¬ 
ed a raid there yet?” 

'The Cliief answered the query. He had just 
been talking over his wireless set. “News has 
just come in! All the occupants of the lATC 
Fokker have been captured. And at the PHC, 
our men dashed directly into the underground 
room. They found Menon with tlie diamond- 
cutters and arrested them all red-handed!’' 

Rohit griimed. “Tliat rounds off the adven¬ 
ture very well!” he obseiv'^ed. 

Aron Setty 


(Concluded) 


















What gift has providence bestowed on man that is so dear to him as his chiidren?— 

■CICERO 

PRESENT COLOURFUL BOOKS TO CHILDREN ON 

BIRTHDAYS AND OTHER HAPPY OCCASIONS! 

GRANADA GUIDES 


STORY AND LEARN SERIES 


This new series of reference books 

contains 

(World Distributors) 


1 the latest information on its subject, together 

This fascinating series presents 

well-loved 

with explanatory diagrams and 

bnlliant 

classic stories for young children. 


colour illustrations. 




Dogs 

Rs 34.50 

The Emperor’s Nightingale 

Rs 31.15 

Garden Birds 

Rs 34.50 

The Fables of Aesop 

Rs 31.15 

Human Body 

Rs 34.50 

Heidi 

Rs 31.15 

Racing Cars 

Rs 34.50 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Rs 31.15 

Rockets and Missiles 

Rs 34.50 

The Pied Piper 

Rs 31.15 

Spacecraft 

Rs 34.50 

Thumbelina 

Rs 31.15 

Stars and Planets 

Rs 34.50 

The Ugly Duckling 

Rs 31.15 

Tanks 

Rs 34.50 

Sherlock Holmes HB 

Rs 44.25 

irces 

Warplanes 

ivS Jh.JU 

Rs 34.50 

The Living Bible Story Book 

Rs 62.00 



The Picture Book of 


NEW MADHUBAN BOOKS 


Knowledge HB 

Rs 62.00 

Black Beauty 

Rs 9.50 

Kevin Keegan’s Book of 


Pride and Prejudice 

Rs 9.50 

Soccer Skills HB 

Rs 62.00 

Me and My World 

Rs 8.00 
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Soft rounded bristle tips 

for young tender gums. 



Young teeth need Binaca care. 

Soft rounded bristle tips that preserve 
tooth enamel and gently massage 
the gums. And a short, slim stem for 
brushing comfort. 

Binaca* 

Your child needs Binaca care. 


Ramamber. all Jlinaca 
toothbrushes have safe 
'routtdad bristle tips' 
that do not tear the puma. 


Ordinary bristle tips 
that tear the gums 



UUKA-BT-1.B1 
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I T IS 5.30 in the morning. The 
milkman arrives with a clatter of 
his milk-cans to deliver milk atNikoo’s 
house. Watch him dole out the white 
bubbling creamy milk with those huge 
measuring spoons into the bowl that 
Mamma holds. Then he puts his 
spoons away, shuts the lid on nis milk- 
can with a loud ‘CLANK’, and goes 
off down the road, swinging his cans. 

It is 6.30 and time for the paper-boy 
to deliver Papa’s paper. Watch him 
come sailing by on his cream bicycle 
and how he throws it over the hedge 
straight on to Nikoo^s doorstep. Then 
he pedals away trilling his bicycle bell 
merrily. While. Papa sits down to read 
the newspaper, Mummy makes break¬ 
fast and Papa reads out news to her. 
Nikoo and Bikoo wake up and come 
pattering out to greet Mamma and 
Papa. 



They all have breakfast and their 
baths, and then Nikoo and Bikoo go 
off to their little school down the road, 
waving ‘bye-bye’ to Mama and Papa. 
Papa looks at the clock; he grunts, 
picks up his briefcase, and leaves for 
office at nine, just as the siren begins 
to sound outside. 
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Mamma waves ‘bye-bye’ to him and 
goes to the kitchen to clatter her pots 
and pans and to. start cooking delicious 
meals for her family when they come 
home. Oh! another day has started. 

The postman comes at ten; he drops 
one, two, three letters into the letter¬ 
box, and goes off on his red bicycle, 
whistling merrily. Then it’s time for the 
sabjiwali to arrive, with all her colour¬ 
ful fruits and vegetables arranged in 
her basket. 

Lunch is ready. And Nikoo and 
Bikoo come home from school. They 
all sit and eat. Then, little Bikoo feels 
sleepy, so Mamma and Nikoo put 
him to bed. He yawns a little pink and 
white yawn, and falls asleep at once. 



Then they all have dinner and talk 
cheerfully about their day. And it’s 
time for bed. Nikoo and Bikoo go to 
bed first, and Mamma and Papa sit up 
and talk about important things to¬ 
gether. How wonderful that every day 
is like this, thinks Nikoo drowsily, 
just before she falls asleep. 

But one day, everything went topsy¬ 
turvy. The milkman came down the 
road singing “Sabji, Sabji!” Everybody 
peered out of their windows in 
astonishment. 

“But....,” said Mamma, “where is 
your milk-can?” 

The milkman shook his head. “No 
milk, no can. I’m so sick and tired of 


Mamma has a little nap, too, while 
Nikoo plays all by herself. And all too 
soon, it’s time for tea. And then, it’s 
time for Papa to come home. He 
comes back all tired and dusty, and 
puts his big bulging briefcase away, 
while Mamma heats up the dinner. 


selling milk every day. Every day! It’s 
so much more interesting to sell vege¬ 
tables. See the colours—the bright 
colours and the appetising smells. I 
love the colours. And I’m so sick of 
seeing white milk every day. WHITE 
milk.... ugh!” 






But, where was the vegetable-seller? 
wondered everybody. They didn’t have 
to wait very long before she arrived. 
She was delivering papers. “Too hoo,” 
she cried and threw the paper over the 
hedge so high that it fell onto the 
overhanging ledge of the top floor. 

“Oh!’’^ cried the milkman-vegetable 
seller. “You could at least have prac¬ 
tised before. You’ve no sense of aim. 
Now I suppose I’ll have to help you 
get it down.” He climbed with great 
difficulty onto the ledge and got the 
newspaper down. 

Papa looked very puzzled. “But 
when did you take to delivering news¬ 
papers?” he asked. “What’s happened 
to the paper-boy?” 

“Oh!” said the vegetable woman- 
newspaper girl. “He said he was sick 
of throwing newspapers on to people’s 
doorsteps every day. You see, he had 
such perfect aim that even if he tried, 
he couldn’t get it to go wrong. So, he 
felt bored with his job. Now he has 
decided to sell milk. You see, his hand 
shakes a bit and he drops as much milk 
outside as inside the bowl. So he finds 
it very challenging.” 
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why did yow start delivering 
newspapers?” asked Mamma. 

“Oh! I was sick of selling vegetables. 
All that colour hurts my eyes, and I’m 
sick and tired of bargaining with people. 
It’s so much more relaxing selling 
newspapers. No one argues with you.” 

“Oh!” cried Mamma. “This is get¬ 
ting to be confusing. Ah—there’s the 
postman. Thank goodness—he is de¬ 
livering letters as usual. 


But the postman had no letters to 
deliver. He came slowly up the path, 
looking unshaven and sad. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Mamma. “Any letters?” 

“No letters,’ he sighed. “I don’t 
deliver letters any more. I write, 
now.” 

“You write what?” 

“Stories. You see.I got so many 

ideas from reading those letters I used 
to deliver to people. I just wanted to sit 
down and write one big book about it 
all. So many ideas....” he sighed. 

Papa tore at his hair. “The world’s 
gone crazy!” he cried. “Now how can 
I possibly go to work when there is 
such confusion around? I’m going to 
stay at home today.” 

^ Mummy frowned. “Now, don’t you 
start! Somebody has to be 
sensible.” 

Papa said, “I don’t care. I need a 
holiday badly. I’m staying home from 
work. Today.” 

Mamma beamed all of a sudden. 
“Wonderful! Then you can cook lunch. 

I think I’ll help this poor postman 
deliver his letters. Everybody must be 
waiting for the post.” And with a 
cheerful wave at them all, she was 
gone, delivering letters—plop, plop, 
plop!—into people’s letter-boxes down 
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the road. 

Nikoo and Bikoo stood and watched 
them all go about on their new 
errands. They looked at each other. 
“We don’t feel like going to school,’’ 
they decided, with one huge grin. 

Papa went into the kitchen and 
began to scramble eggs in a great big 
scurry. Nikoo and Bikoo watched him. 
An idea struck Nikoo. She said, “Papa, 
can I go to your office, today?’’ 

Papa looked up and beamed. “Why 
not, indeed? I’m sure they’ll be glad to 
have you around. ‘Teach ’em young’ 
and so on, you know.’’ 

So Nikoo went to Papa’s office. 


Wake up,’’ said Mamma, shaking- 
Nikoo gently. “It’s time to get up..:, 
time to go to school!” 

Nikoo sat up and stared around her. 

Have you come back from delivering 
the letters?” she asked. 

Mamma frowned. “Delivering let¬ 
ters? What’re you talking about?.... 
Ah-now, that’s the vegetable-seller. I 
must go and buy some vegetables. 
Get up and have your wash.” 

Nikoo asked, “Isn’t it the milkman 
selling the vegetables?’’’ 

Mamma looked very puzzled, in¬ 
deed. “Milkman? Why should the 
milkman be selling the vegetables? 
What’s happened to you, Nikoo?” 

Nikoo took a deep breath. “And has 
the paper boy brought the paper?” 

“Of course! And Papa’s getting 
ready to go to work. Come on, now. 


feeling very important in Papa’s large 
pair of spectacles and Papa’s heavy 

briefcase. There she looked very hard 
at the piles of paper on his table and 
tried to read them. She couldn’t. She 
looked harder at the papers, she 
couldn’t read a thing. 

“Quick! Quick!” cried Papa’s boss. 
“Quick! Tell me!” 

Nikoo couldn’t read anything. 
Papa’s boss frowned. 

“Tell me....” he commanded, mov¬ 
ing up closer in alarm. 

Nikoo turned and ran. She tripped 
over a pile of papers and fell 
DHAADDOOOM!!! 


You really must get up. Or you’ll be 
late,” Mamma bustled out of the room. 

Nikoo looked out of the window. 
She could see the cheerful figure of the 
postman in the distance. He was de¬ 
livering letters with a big, broad beam 
on his face. And there was the ^sabji- 
walV coming with her large basket of 
vegetables. 

Nikoo rubbed the sleep out of her 
eyes. She clambered out of bed with a 
huge smile. How simply wonderful to 
be having a nice, ordinary day, with 
everybody doing what they always did! 

And what a topsy-turvy dream! 

Padmini Banarjee 
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OOK, Aunty,” grumbled Tinkul, “it’s 
enough we have to tolerate the monster.” 

“I beg your pardon?” asked my mother and 
lifted her left eyebrow. “Who are you 
tolerating?” 

“Aunty Mohini’s baby.” 

“His name is Dhruv and not ‘monster’.” 

“All right, all right,” sighed Tinkul, “it’s bad 
enough to have that chap around.” 

Now my mother’s right eyebrow flicked up. 
I knew it was time to leave. 

“Come on, all my men,” I called out and 
waved at them. “Let’s split.” 

Still grumbling under his breath, one of my 
two ‘men’ followed me. The other, however, 
wanted to know things in more detail. “How old 
is he?” asked Kakul. “What’s his name? When’s 
he coming?” 

“Well,” said my mother placing her hands on 
his shoulders. Though she looked into his 
serious dark eyes behind his heavy glasses, she 
was actually talking to Tinkul and me. “His 
name is Vimmo. He is four years old and he is a 
very cute boy. He and his mother Aunt Anu, will 
stay with us for four weeks and Tm sure he will 
be good company.” 

I wasn’t that sure. 

When we came home from school the next 
day, something in the air told me that he had 
arrived, Vimmo the cute boy. I was right. They 
all crowded round him in the dining room, my 
grandmother, grandfather, my father, aunts 
and uncles. My mother alone was in the kitchen. 


frowning into the frying pan. 

“Omelette?” 1 asked surprised. “1 thought 
we were having lunch.” 

My mother blew a streak of hair off her 
forehead and sighed, “It’s for the monster.” 

“The monster?” I looked at her, puzzled. 
“1 beg your pardon?” 

An amused flicker tried to break into my 
mother’s eyes, tried and failed. “Come and meet 
him.” 

Then she switched on a very pleasant smile 
and almost sang out. “Here is the omelette for 
our good Vimmo. took, so delicious!” 

‘Our good Vimmo’ took just one look at the 
‘delicious’ omelette my mother presented him 
almost on her knees. He sniffed and snuffed and 
said indignantly, “Don’t want omelette. No eat.” 

And he brushed the omelette right off the 
plate into my mother’s smiling face. 

My mother switched off her smile. Both her 
eyebrows twitched. 

‘Good old Vimmo,’ I said to myself, not 
without a spark of satisfaction, ‘you are in for 
trouble now.’ 

But he wasn’t. 

“Oh Soumya,” cried Vimmo’s mother, a thin 
nervous woman of Aunt Mohini’s age, “I’m 
sorry. What a waste!” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” said my mother and 
juggled the plate into a horizonal position, 
“Nat will eat it.” 

“Ma,” I protested, “I’m not eating that one. 
It is for the mons....” 
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“I think,” decided my grandfather, ‘‘we’ll 
give it to the dog.” And Pepsi, the dust bin on 
four legs, wagged his tail. 

My mother struggled to her feet. ‘‘Please 
come,” she managed to say, ‘‘lunch is served.” 

“No eat, no eat,” cried Vimmo and kicked 
his legs like a mule. 

“Please go ahead,” whispered Aunt Anu, 
“I’ll join you later.” 

Even though all this hurly-burly and hubbub 
seemed to have pulled the ground from under my 
mother’s steady feet, she remembered the vital 
question. “Have you washed your hands, Nat?” 

An oppressive silence hung over the dining 
table all through lunch. Beside me Kakul bit 
into a cucumber. It was as if he was grinding 
rocks with his teeth. He looked up and blushed. 

The stillness was torn by a shout. “Bhaaaa, 
not eating.” 

Sitting on his mother’s lap, the monster hit 
the spoon into the food on my Aunt’s plate, 
splashing rice, dhal, and curry right over the 
table. He kicked the waterglass into my Uncle’s 
lap and sent the curd bowl right into Aunt 
Cemeran’s lassi. Aunt Cemeran tried to think of 
one of her psychological replies, but all s,ie was 
able to do was to pull up and drop her shoulders. 
I nudged Tinkul and winked at him. 

“Nat,” warned my mother and gave both of 
us a long and hard look. Lunch was over even 


before I had my second helping of kheer. Maybe 
that’s why I suddenly felt hungry a short while 
later. 

I went into Tinkul’s room and asked him just 
one que.stion. “How do you feel?” 

“Hungry.” 

“Let’s see what we can find in our SOS box.” 

The SOS box was kept on the bottom shelf of 
Tinkul’s cupboard, next to all the books. Tinkul 
wanted to read, but had no time to do so! 

“Kakul, Kakul,” I whispered into his room,, 
“come quickly. Feeding time for little booboos.” 

Then I rushed back to watch Tinkul’s greedy 
fingers. The SOS box was for times like today 
when lunch and tea seemed to be hours away and 
the stomach was rumbling. Inside the box we 
kept biscuits, chocolates, nuts and raisins and 
shared everything in a brotherly way. 

“Kakul,” I cried once more, for the sight of 
a chocolate wafer made my stomach pine. 
Finally, the door was pushed open. 

“What do you want?” 1 asked over my 
shoulder. 

“All, want all,” was the answer. 

“What,” cried Tinkul, “have you gone out 
of your mind?” 

“We share....” He stopped and gaped 
down at a small chubby figure that plopped 
dov/n next to me, grabbed the chocolate wafers 
off my hand, and started to unwrap it expertly. 
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It was the monster. 

“Hey,” I protested and tried to snatch it 
back, “we’ll share it, share it, do you under¬ 
stand?” 

The monster nodded. “Yes, want all, want 
all,” and then he set his teeth ready for a big 
yell. 

“What’s he doing here?” asked Kakul 
surprised. 

“Close the door fast, man,” cried Tinkul, 
“do you want everybody to hear him?” 

Kakul pressed the door shut with his back. 
“Why did you call him?” 

“Nobody called hina,” sniffed Tinkul. 

“Yeh,” I said with a crooked smile. “He 
came, saw, and conquered,” and pointed at the 
SOS box. 

The monster had already stuffed three wafers 
into his mouth, licking his chops. 

“Heh!” cried Tinkul desperately. “Stop it! 
We all share, you hear, SHARE.” 

The monster pressed the wafers against his 
chest. “Mine, mine, mine,” he whined. 

“Look here, you monster,” cried Tinkul, 
“if you don’t give back our emergency ration. 
I’ll throw you out.” 

“He wouldn’t understand that,” I interrupted 
Tinkul. “Watch me handle him.” 

I went on my knees and said in a voice 
smooth as silk, “Vimmo, good boy, that’s my 
baby, come on, come on.” 

But all the ‘good baby’ did was to dig his 
twenty-two teeth into my hand. 

“Rascal,” I said, “okay, let him have the 
wafers, but that’s all he will ever get.” 

But, finally, the monster got more than 
Tinkul, Kakul and I put together. No wonder he 
ate nothing for dinner. Even to refuse his break¬ 
fast was understandable and to miss the next 
lunch was nothing to worry about. Would do 
him good, we thought. But his mother. Aunt 
Anu, didn’t share his views. She got really 
worried. “Please eat one spoonful,” she pleaded. 

“No eat,” refused the monster on her lap, 
“no eat.” ' 

By the end of the week, my Aunt was in tears 
and ready to go back home. There was so much 
of hullaballoo that my mother burned the din¬ 
ner and we all went practically hungry to bed. 
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This time it was Kakul, who called me. 
"Nat,” he whispered, “SOS.” 

I made sure the door was locked, so the 
monster couldn’t sneak inside. 

“Hey,” cried Tinkul, “where is the box?” 

“Don’t ask me. You are in charge of it.” 

We searched the bottom shelf, flipped 
through the unread books, and sighed in relief 
when we found it. Tinkul opened it. His mouth 
fell open as he stared into the metal box and 
then at us. “Who did it?” he asked. "Who 
did it? Is this the way you share?” 

“Did what?” I frowned. 

“Look, empty!” Tinkul whispered. “All gone, 
eaten by you, you, you.” 

It was the first time that I heard Tinkul 
search for words. He flung the empty box at me 
and jumped up. “I’ll blow your nose in,” he 
shrieked, “I’ll blow...” 

“Stop it,” I brushed his hands aside, “I’ve 
not taken them, I swear.*' 

Tinkul turned to Kakul. “Kakul, you?” 

“No, no,*' cried Kakul and pushed his 
glasses up nervously. “I did not do it. You know 
I wouldn’t. We promised to share. I always keep 
my promise, believe me.” 

“I believe you,” I said and patted his 
shoulder. 

“Then who?” asked Tinkul. 

We looked at each other for a long time. 

Suddenly Kakul said in a voice from very 
far away. “The monster!” 

Yes, the monster. No wonder he didn’t eat 
anything. He had finished all that was there, 
including the marzipan we got from Germany 
and decided to keep for a special occasion. 

“Special occasion,” said Tinkul indignantly, 
“very special, indeed.” 

Laughter tickled my nose. “Special occa¬ 
sion?” I chuckled and then we all burst out 
laughing, laughed till our sides ached and tears 
rolled down our cheeks. 

“What’s so hilarious?” asked my mother, 
her voice tired. 

“Mummy, oh Mummy!” 1 cried. “Listen.” 

“Rajan, please,” said my mother, “please, 
what’s it now? My nerves are not what they 
used to be before what you call the monster 
arrived. Poor Aunt Anu! She will soon have a 




nervous breakdown. Vimmo has not eaten for 
the last one week!” 


“Hasn’t eaten?” cried Tinkul. “He has gor¬ 
ged himself sick!” 

“Tinkul!” 

Well, look, he finished everything in this.” 
Tinkul held up the empty SOS box. “Four 
packets of salty biscuits, 8 sweet ones, all the 
toffees, all the chocolates and poppins, cashew- 
nuts and raisins, and the big marzipan from 
Germany. Well, if that is not enough to keep 
him from starving, I don’t know what else will.” 

“You mean,” stuttered my mother, “he 
has eaten all this in four days?” 

That s right, said Tinkul and I, and my 
cousin Kakul added, his serious eyes dark with 
disappointment, “We forgot the chewing gum. 
He ate that too.” 

Sfgrun Srivastava 
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-D how unlucky I am,” wailed Mrs. 
Mischief Monkey, “to have a good-for- 
nothing husband like you!” 

With that, she picked up the tea-cup 
in front of her and flung it at her 
husband. Luckily the cup missed Mis¬ 
chief’s head by an inch, but the poor 
fellow was no doubt most astonished. 

“What has come over you, darling? 
Why are you so angry this morning?” 
he enquired, as he hurriedly ducked to 
avoid the saucer his wife had now 
thrown at him. 

“You.useless fallow,” shouted 

Mrs. Mischief, as she looked about for 
something else to use as a missile. 
“Everybody’s husband at our Ladies’ 
Club does something. Everybody’s 
husband is a ‘somebody’—only you 

are a ‘nobody’. Boo.hoo.” 

Mrs. Mischief collapsed into another 
burst of tears. 



“A ‘somebody’! What’s that?” en¬ 
quired Mischief in amazement. 

“You oaf! Can’t you understand?” 
yelled Mrs. Mischief. “There’s 
Mrs. Hottemper Sher—her husband’s 
so important, he’s our king! Take 
Fatty Mala, her husband is the famous 
heavyweight champ, Motumal Jumbo. 
Mrs. Alligator is well-known as the 
rich tycoon, Gharial Bagwala’s wife. 
Mayuri’s husband is the famous dan¬ 
cer, Peacock Maharaj. Even Dully 
Donkey is the wife of a public figure— 
he’s a crooner in the popular ‘Braying 
Donks’ group!—Only I’m a ‘nobody’ 

.because you.boo. 

hoo.” 












Evei^hing was now crystal-clear to 
Mischief. So, his wife wanted him to be 
someone famous. 

“Well.’’ Mischief was about to 

say some comforting words to his wife, 
when he saw her reach out for a heavy 
brass vase. He hurriedly escaped from 
the room, and from his house. He did 
not want a lump on his head—and a 
headache, too! 

So, his wife thought he was a 
‘nobody’! He’d show her! thought 



Mischief to himself, as he swung from 
branch to branch. He would become 
‘someone important’—of jungle-wide 
fame. What would he become? Ah! 
he’d become a famous doctor! Would¬ 
n’t his wife gape with surprise when 
she saw what a “famous somebody’’ 
Mister Mischief was? 

Soon Mischief got awfully busy. 
He mixed together slime, mud, and 
water for the green liquid for poor- 
eaters. He prepared the yellow mix¬ 
ture for fever, cough, and cold— 
with sawdust and sand. Charcoal dust 
for tummy pains; ‘chilli’ powder for 
eye-trouble, tooth-trouble, ‘any trou¬ 
ble’ ; salt ’n’ pepper for cuts and burns— 
he missed nothing. He got a saw, 
knife, and pincers for operations. 
‘Everything’s ready,’ said Mischief, 
clapping his hands after finishing his 
work. ‘Now I wait for my patients.’ 

Surrounded by his bottles and 
packets. Mischief sat under a sign¬ 
board on which he had written: 


^ M. MONKEY 
FAMOUS DOCTOR 
:URER OF ALL ELLS 


Within moments his first patient had 
arrived. Wicky Vixen. 

“Doctor, I feel rather sick today,’’ 
she moaned. 

“You’ve caught chicken-pox,’’ came 
the quick reply from Dr. Monkey. 
“That comes from stealing too many 
chickens!’’ 

Wicky nodded her head sadly—she 
had indeed gobbled a chicken or two 
last night. 

“Take this yellow mixture. It’ll work 
wonders for you!’’ advised the clever 
doctor, and smartly pocketed the fees 
Wicky Vixen gave him. 

Minutes later Ratu Chuha, the little 
mouse, came in. “Dr. Monkey, I’m 
too thin. Could you give me a tonic 
that’ll make me a real tough guy— 
like Chuhitabh Ratchan?’’ 
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“of course,” answered Mischief, 
handing Ratu Chuha the green liquid. 
“Take two big spoons of this—four 
times a day. And don’t forget to give 
me my fee.” 

‘I’m doing well,’ chuckled Mischief 
Monkey to himself as Ratu was follow¬ 
ed by Mrs. Goat and her bleating kid, 
Mey-Mey. 

“Oh doctor, something has gone 
wrong with my poopsee-woopsee Mey- 
Mey. He’s refusing his food and is 
bleating pitifully,” complained Mrs. 
Goat anxiously. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Goat. I’ll set 
him right in a jiffy,” said Mischief 
confidently. “It’s just ‘horning trou¬ 
ble’—like teething trouble. All kids 
suffer from it. Take this powder; give 
it to him morning and evening.” He 
gave Mrs. Goat a packet of ‘chilli’ 
powder. He then called out, “Next 
patient!” 


It was Lallu Bear who rolled in next. 
I accidently sat on Pokey Porcupine 
last night, and got a few cuts and 
scratches. Could you give me a sooth¬ 
ing medicine, doc?” he enquired. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mischief, 
giving Lallu Bear the packet of salt ’n’ 
pepper. “This is an ideal remedy for 
cuts and bruises.” 

Dr. Monkey's next patient was 

Stripey Baagh. “Ooh.I have 

a bad pain in my middle.ah 

..do something for me, doctor,” 

cried the tiger. 

“What happened?” asked Mischief 
as he poked and prodded Stripey. 

“I frightened a group of picnickers 
in the forest and helped myself to the 
goodies in their basket,” explained 
Stripey Baagh between groans. “Deli¬ 
cious mutton cutlets, fish fry, alu chips, 
fruit cake, tomato-sandwiches, ras- 
gollas, jalebis.” 

“Hm.serious,” said Mischief, 

gravely shaking his head. But he 
couldn’t help licking his lips as he 
heard Stripey rattling off the names of 
all those delightful eats! 

Suddenly a thought struck him. How 
about cutting open Stripey’s stomach 
and having some of that scrumptious 
food himself? 
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“You’ll need an operation, Stri- 
pey,” said Mischief, and reached for 
his saw and knife. 

“Nothing doing!’’ roared the tiger, 
as he sprang up and held Mischief in 
his ever-so-powerful grip. “I’ll break 
every bone in your body if you try to 
cut me open!’’ threatened Stripey. He 
shook Mischief till the monkey be¬ 
came as limp as a wet handkerchief. 


PI.pi.please leave me,’’ 

squealed the frightened monkey. 

By then, there was a tremendous 
commotion all around. 

Wicky Vixen was howling with fury. 

“Where’s that fake doctor? I’ll 
squeeze the breath out of his body!’’ 
Lallu Bear was stamping and raving 
like mad. 

And I’ll bite him into a million 
pieces. Passing off this bilge as tonic 
..ugh!’’ Ratu Chuha was squeak¬ 
ing for all he was worth. 

The cheat gave my baby poison!’’ 
Mrs. Goat charged at Dr. Monkey, 
her horns lowered angrily. 

For a few minutes. Mischief was 
squeezed, beaten, bitten, and butted 
till he thought he would die. At last, 
the angry animals left, warning him 
not to be up to mischief again. 

Poor Mischief Monkey sadly went 
homewards. It was really difficult, 
trying to become a ‘somebody’. He 
only hoped Mrs. Mischief Monkey’s 
temper had cooled down by then. 

S. BantrjM 
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vvnai are little girls made of ... ? 
Sugar and spice and all things nice, 
And such are little girls made of. 

—SOUTHEY. 


Qudgo shop 

95, Palika Bazar 
New Delhi-110001 
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AH! what are our BOVS 

DOING HERE ? 

catnapping on DUTVI 
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THIS IS AK/<SHVANI.HERE’S THE 
NEWS READ BY 7ENKINS DENNIS 
THE Wai-KNOWN SCIENTIST, 
PROFESSOR0OOPRAY,WHO RE- , 
CENTUY REVEAUeO HIS WSCO- 
VERY OF THE lOTA.lS BEPOR1E0 
MISSING. HIS ASSISTANT MR-KUHW. 
SINGH SNDHE AND THE PROFESS¬ 
OR WERE taking a STROLUALWIG 
THE mall road this MORNINS 
When two UNIDENTIFIED MEN... 
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..INITH REVOLN/ER AHACKE. 
THEM*. WHILE THE PROFESSOR 
WAS STRUGGLING WITH TH£M| 
MR SINGH Rushed TOTHE ' 
NEAREST POLICE POST I BUT 
WHEN HE RETURNED TO j 
THE SPOT WITH THE POLICE,* 
THERE HAS NO SIGN OFTHE’ 
PROFESSOR OR THE STRAN¬ 
GERS. MR SINGH BE LIE'JES : 
TT IS A CASE OF KIDNAPPING 
[and that a big industria 
•LIST IS BEHIND THIS. THE 
POLICE ARE MAKINGEXTEN 
■SIVE INQUIRIES.A MASSIVE. 





ESI W£ RE TAKING OFF WITHIN HALF AN HOUR. 
CHECK PRESSURE, WIND.FUEL.EVERYTHING, 
ME MILL BE going ACROSS THE BORDER* 
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RIGHT/THAT'S (T| WE WILL LEAME 
THE COUNTRY WITHIN HALF AN 
HOURSSUMMONTHE PILOT AND THE 
CO-PlLOT. MICKY,GET OUR THINGS 
READY AND TRANSFER THEM TO 
THE AIRCRAFT RIGHT AWAY* 
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THIS IS THE LIMIT, I TELL YOU./ WON'T 


YES PROFE6SOR!YOU HELP US 
IN PRODUCING IOTAS,WE WILL 
SET YOU FREEIANOIFVOU 
DON'T THE WEATHER WILL BE 
VERY ROUGH FOR YOU! 
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0 ,QOOD,GOOD* 


you JUST WAIT, 
IDIOT} 


T THE MOMENT WE ARE GOINS TO 
EIGHBOURIN^CXJNTRV « 
tESlOENT THERE IS AN 
OLD FRIEND OP MINE.WHEN 
evervtwing cools down here, 
WE SHALL RETURN AND STA«T 
OUR PROJECT. I ALWAVS TRY 
70 AVOID TROOW-Ef 




WHEN I SAID THAT I'M READY 
TO COOPERATE,I MEANT 
ITJWHERt Wit WE.GOING NOW? 


SORRY professor! 

I really DON'T 
BELIEVE YOU AND SO 

Something else will 
B£ waiting for you 

THEREIFIRST YOU'LL 
BE HYPNOTIZED BY 
OUR GENIUS FRIEND 
DR WANS GRUHS, AND 
YOU WON'T HOLD BACK 
ANY SECRETS ABOUT 
THE ICTTAS FROM uS! 
THE YOU'LL BE HVP- 
NOTlZED ONCE AWIN 
AND IT WILL HELP 
YOU TO F<^£T THE 
WHOLE EPlSboe I 

HOW'S tha-tJha.ha, 
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IT S coming straight 

QUlCKlGODiirS TRAVE 
!t SPEED! PROFESSOR,! T^ 
GOT VOUR IOTA- KNOW 



MAY BE, BUT AT THE MOMENT IT'S SPEED IS 
MUCH LESS THAN THAT OF LIGHT* BECAUSE AT 
THE SPEED OF LIGHT IT WOULD WAVE 
BECOME invisible TO OUR EYESf 
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BOy,NOW IT IS 
hanging THERE, 

motionless'AND 
THERE IS NO SOUND 
incredible !IT 
.. IT 15 CAPABLE 
OP NEUTRALIZIN 
THE GRAVITY! IT 
15 OB'^llOUSLY un¬ 
der PRECISE^ _ 
CONTI^L!WHOG<ER 
IS CONTROLLINS IT 

IS extremely 

ADVANCED!*. 
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You'll recognise 
Maltova children by 
their zest for life—no 
matter what they do, 
they're always the 
winners in the game 
of life. 

Delicious Maltova is 
full of proteins, 
vitamins and 
minerals—keeps 
children so full of 
life, they're always 
upto something I 
And more so now, 
what with Appu 
joining the Maltova 
family. 


I mr'‘ 


Winnei ot the Cold Mednl 
with Palm Leaves at the 
Vonde (World) Selection, 
Amsterdam, 1961 



^tamm-enriched 

Maltova 

For health strength & energy 

The Asiad health drink. 

JiL lACATjrr INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

















G reat events in history are said to 
have started wdth just a thought, an 
idea. For, the mighty oak that braves a 
thousand winters was once an acorn. Devas¬ 
tating floods begin \dth but a few drops of 
rain. 

The same, may I add, applies to the 
Ghost of Brewery Lane. Why should I say 
so? Let me take you back twenty-seven 
years and show you the train of events as 
they occurred. For, this is a true story and 
you are the judge. Those of you who don’t 
believe me can go any day to Barlowganj 
and find out from any of the inhabitants of 
that place who are over forty. Of course, 
don’t tell them what I am now going to tell 
you. They won’t believe youl 
The year was 1^5. The place Barlowganj. 
There, atop the highest spur, overlooking 
the lush Terai valley to the south, gazing 
north at the emerald lake city of Naini TaL 
eight kilometres away, stands the ancient 
Fidelis High School. It was the 20th of June; 
intermittent memsoon showers had just start¬ 
ed drawing the curtains on the festive sum¬ 
mer months. The time was about five in the 
evening, when games keep the boys and 
teachers glued to the playing fields, or ‘flats’, 
around the school. 

Sanjay and Jagjit had cleverly skipped 
the football match. They loved football, but 
today the evening had suddenly cleared. As 
the glowing orange clouds gathered in the 
west, the temptation for a little exploring 
became irresistible. They ran down Darcy's 
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garden, following the hedges, till they emerged 
near the staff quarters which were now de¬ 
serted. The ooast was clear. They went rac¬ 
ing down the road to the bridge. The bridge 
is school property and connects the school 
to the Castle, an ancient rambling building 
used as a guest house. Colonel Powell lives 
there even now. 

At the bridge they saw three young men, 
trespassing into the school campus and fly¬ 
ing a kite. Sanjay and Jagit raced past them, 
but not without bumping into them. How 
strange little boys can be! Now fleet as an¬ 
telopes, now awkward like a giraffe. 

Past the bridge the road climbed up to 
the high point, known as Crest. Here, a 
route climbed the steps to the castle above, 
while the road gently sloped down, moving 
above and almost parallel to the market of 
Barlowganj below, finally meeting it at the 
north end of the town. At the Crest they 
stopped and looked back. All clear? 

TLet’s go; we’ve made it!” said Jagjit. 

“Just a sec.” Sanjay was watching the 
young men at the bridge. 

"We can’t report them. We’re not suppos¬ 
ed to be here. What’re you waiting for?” 
Jagjit’s question hung in the air for half-a- 
minute. Then, like an answer, came a yell 
from the bridge. The kite had flown away 
free. The string had run out. 

As Sanjay and Jagjit raced away, a ball of 
string passed between them. They raced on, 
however, bedconed by the luring forests of 
Brooklands Estate. 







firooklands is a kilometre away from the 
(School. At its centre lies the school swim- 
jning pool fed by natural spring waters. 
Around it are thirty acres of lush forest, as 
romantic as the Sherwood and humming 
with the escapades of generations of boys. 
Can you see that glen? That’s were Mr. 
Wiler got his famous haul of pheasants 
without firing a single shot, an episode 1 
must tell you some other time. Then, 
there, up that last slope, on the topmost 
spur, is where the best chestnuts are found. 
But there's danger there. In a house above 
the spur lives a family who have a pair of 
Great Danes. Once, a young girl had come 
out with the pair in tow to chase Sanjay away, 
and he could still remember those “hounds of 
the Baskervilles”, as he named them. 
Yet, that danger made those chestnuts the 
most attractive. 'Then, there — you see that 
sliding precipice. It looks as if fifty yards of 
the hill have been sliced ofi. That’s the best 
slide in the world to come down 'flying'. 
Unless of course Mr. Woods catches you 
there. In short, Brooklands is the place but 
it is full of JBEWARE signs. Strictly for the 
stout of heart and those breathing courage 
and adventure. Like Sanjay and Jagit 
Below the Estate is the bridle path con¬ 
necting Barlow to Naini Tal. On this, just 


where a track leads up to the pool, stand the i 
ruins of a brewery. They have always been g 
a ruin, but the ruins are not of age l^t of a || 
fire that occurred another four decades ago. | 
Since, then, this roofless structure has stood 
like a grisly old veteran lending sombre an- H 
tiquity to the crisp bridle path and the lii«h 'j* 
green hills. Looking at it, overgrown with ' 
moss, blackened with neglect and age, one 
does shiver. It has always been called 
Brewery Lane. Just how and when the Lane ti' 
came into the name, no one seems to know, 

Sanjay and Jagjit raced up to the topmost il 
spur of the last slope. The seven chestnut ,1 
trees were in full bloom. No one was in * 
sight, no dog, no girl; the coast was dear. * 
They began selecting the best diestnuts. i 
Have you ever played chestnuts? It's like an 
old Knights’ tournament; only the fight-to- 
the-finish is between the two chestnuts. You ' 
take a chestnut, pierce it in the centre, and i' 
string it with an old shoe lace, knotting one 
end. To play the game, one by one, each boy , 
holds the chestnut by the string, while the : 
other swings at it with his, till one of the ' 
two is broken. Yo»i get one year age with { 
each win, plus you inherit the age of the 
vanquished. Tims, if vou broke a chestnut 
•with 20 years age, your own being five years 
of age, yours is then twenty-six years old. ' 
Got the idea? The ages of various chestnuts , 
in school was kno^vn and the tally kept by 
word of mouth. Those that attained an age 
of five hundred and more were ‘retired’ as a 
very precious possession indeed. So Sanjay 
and Jagjit picked them with care. A look at 
the tint and hue of the skin, and they assess¬ 
ed its strength. A quick weigh up by hand 
and the strength to mass ratio was deter¬ 
mined. Will it be a winner? A weighty ques¬ 
tion that. 

Having got a dozen of the best, the boys <» 
went down to the pool. They skimmed flat 
stones, getting tliem across with one bounce. - 
A popular game that, till Mr. Woods got 
you. His gruff silent look was deadly. His ,, 
bite, when he got his hands on you, was \ 
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It was nearing dusk; time to race back. 
Skipping out of school was easier—there 
were many routes. To get back to the din¬ 
ing room in time for supper was the real 
challenge. Dusk was the best time to at¬ 
tempt it. So, they had some moments to 
spare. 

As the duo gazed at the ruins of the old 
Brewery Lane, a newspaper sheet fluttered 
along the road, caught in an eddy as the 
evening again began to get windy. 

It was then that Sanjay got an idea. An 
idea bomi of an impulse. 

"Let's have some fun" he said impishly. 
“Quick, Jagjit, get that paper." 

"Now, let's string it.” In explanation, San¬ 
jay made a number of boles on the sides of 
the sheet and passed the string through it. 
Then he held the ball in his hand, released 
a lot of slack, and sent it spinning up in the 
air. It went up, crossed over the electric 
wires, which here spanned the road and was 
back in his hand. Sanjay broke the string, 
tied a stone to it, adjusted it so that the sheet 
of newspaper hung just -above the ground. 

"Quick, quick, I can hear some people 
around the bend.” 'The boys barely manag¬ 
ed to hide inside a thicket just beyond the 
Brewery Lane wall which edged the rosui. 

Now events began to move as if pre¬ 
ordained. A group of nine or ten people came 
past the bend and hurried towards 
Brewery Lane. They were the household 


staff—bearers, khansamas, ayahs—returning 
to their respective places of work at 
the school or the bunglows around it, after 
a movie, 'fheir conversation was animated 
and full of laughter. 'Then, suddenly, it all 
ceased. They had seen the newspaper floating 
vaguely in the middle of the road. 

Dusk had now set in. 'The fluttering paper 
a rustling sound. In the eerie quiet 
that now descended, this rustling sound was 
most ominous. 

It was a strange moment, like a pause in 
time. A hushed moment that lies between 
the numbness that comes when sudden, 
strange happenings confront you and before 
reason reasserts itself. Now this moment was 
lengthened by the awesome shadow of 
Brewery Lane, subconsciously associated 
with grim subterranean forces. 

Now plumb in the middle of this moment 
of hesitancy, Sanjay let out a blood-curdling 
cry. It was one of his favourite Red Indian 
chief cries, and he had used it to good effect 
before. But what happened now was totally 
devastating. The group staring at the paper, 
with awe and ^sbelief, were electrified. 
There were gasps and counter cries. Then 
one and all, iscretion thrown to the winds, 
galloped away around the bend and were 
gone. 

Surprised beycrnd words, the equally shak¬ 
en boys quidcly came out and removing all 
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evidence of their deed, made their way 
in the opposite direction, back towards the 
school. At the Crest, they again surveyed the 
scene. At first it appeared to be all clear. Then 
a closer look revealed a problem ‘standing’ on 
the bridge. Effectively barring the way was 
Mr. Woods. He stood there contemplating 
the lights of Naini Tal and was whispering 
softly into the growing darkness. Now what? 

Sanjay was always a boy of action. Pick¬ 
ing uj> a few larger pebbles, he threw them 
with practised ease towards the houses in 
the market below. The tin roofs made a re¬ 
sounding racket. The whistling stopped. Mr. 
Woods looked towards the Crest. No one 
tliere. He walked towards the Castle, to get 
a better view. What was that noise? Some 
of the occupants of the houses were shouting. 
Then he saw two streaking shadowy figures 
cross the bridge and move towards the 
school. 

‘Naughty boys—wonder who they are? 
Must find out the absentees from the ‘flats' 
today.’ 

The absentees were, however, never 
found. Nor did anyone investigate after the 
first morning for by lunchtime that day the 
Ghost of Brewery Lane had been bom. 
Ghost stories came in from every household, 
each corroborating and improving on the 
other. 

“Our cook saw it, you know," said Colonel 
Powell, “saw it clear as day. A tall fair Eng¬ 
lishman, swaying, contemplating the ruins of 
the Brewery he once owned.” 

The story that the owner of the Brewery 
had perished fighting the fire that ruined his 
fortunes were still rife. 

“Yes, our ayah was there, too. She said 
‘he’ was a distinguished ghost. He had a 
Byronic face, handsome and chiselled. He 
stood there swaying in the breeze, his clothes 
rustling like paper, gazing on the ruins." 

“Our mail says ‘he’ was wearing riding 
boots and kept striking them, with his riding 
crop. That made a strange 'shrip, shrip’ 
sound.” 


“The apparition was floating in the air, 
not walking on the ground. They say that’s 
the way with friendly ghosts." 

"Half-an-hour after they saw the ghost, 
when these people got over their fear and 
returned with help, torches and lathis, the 
street lights had come on,” said Colonel Pow¬ 
ell, drawing on his large cigar, ‘liut th^ 
found nothing. Absolutely nothing. Just the 
ruins as they always were. Yet, they all 
heard the yell. It’s supposed to be the yell 
he gave before leaping to his death frmn 
the collapsing roof of the burning brewery— 
you know,” he added the last bit by way of 
explanation to his listeners. 

By late evening that day, some accounts 
of how the ghost had come flying over Bar- 
lowganj were heard. A number of witnesses 
described the apparition. 

“It pelted tlie street and roofs with stones,” 
they said, “to shake up the people and tell 
them ‘he’ was passing through. Then he 
went off towards Pari Tibba, that enchanted 
hill, where he now lives.” 

The Ghost of Brewery Lane is talked of 
till today at Barlowganj. Many are the sto¬ 
ries now handed down. Many more witness¬ 
es are known to have seen ‘him’. The des¬ 
criptions may vary, but one and all agree, 
this was the most distinguished ghost ever 
seen anywhere. 

The people of Barlow later held a *puja’ 
to appease the anguish of their ghost. The 
poor were fed for a whole week. Then a 
feast was held. The ‘puja’ was effective, they 
say, for the ghost has never again visited 
the Brewery Lane nor thrown stones on the 
inhabitants of Barlow. And now it’s been 
twenty-seven long years. 

I don’t think the ghost will visit Brewery 
Lane again. Do you agree? His pain and 
anguish do appear to have been assuaged. 
But, of course, you never can tell with 
ghosts. 

Especially ghosts that are so distinguished 
and so friendly. 

NIharlka JoshI 
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UNCOMMON FACTS 


ABOUT 

COMMON SALT 


Y OU sometimes say, don’t you, 
“Ugh, this curry has too much 
salt!” or “Please pass the salt. This 
dish is insipid!” 

Wto is this ‘salt’? 

There are many kinds of salts. But 
the one 1 am telling you about is 
Sodium chloride or Common salt, 
that we use daily in our kitchen, in 
most of our dishes, even in sweets. 

Most of you know this much about 
salt and some of you probably a little 
more, but only very few know all 
the interesting facts concerning this 
wonderful substance. Won’t you like 
to know them? 

Salt is one of the oldest of condi¬ 
ments (something used to lend taste 
to food). It is available either in crys¬ 
talline form from strata consisting 
of salt or by evaporation of brine or 
sea water. Sea water is the main 
source of salt, which is chloride of 
sodium. 

But how did the sea become saltish? 
Legend has it that the sea-king, 
after slaying King Frode of Denmark, 
took on board his ship two broken 
millstones and two giant maidens 
whom he asked to grind salt, for he 
had run short of this. So they ground 
and they ground, and he bade them go 
on grinding. Soon the miflstones had 
m-ound so much salt that the ship 
began to sink by its weight. It sank 
with all the giants and the millstones. 
In that spot, in the very middle of the 
ocean, there arose a whirlpool, from 
where the salt is carried in all direc¬ 
tions to all the waters of the earth. 


They say, this is how the sea water 
became salty. 

Actually what happens is, all the 
rocks and the soil on earth contain a 
little salt and this is dissolved by rain 
water. As a result all river water has 
some quantities of salt in it. The rivers 
find their way to the sea, and thus salt 
finds its way to the sea, and thus salt 
is continuously carried to the oceans. 
Besides, the ocean water dissolves all 
the salt contained in the submerged 
land. The quantity of salt carried to 
the sea by any river is ve^ small, but 
when it gets to the sea, it never gets 
out again! Sea water remains salty. 

Some people like the taste of salt 
water (of course, pnly when it is taken 
in small quantities), but they wouldn’t 
like to be afloat on a raft or boat with 
only sea water to drink, for it would 
merely make them feel more thirsty. 

Why, how? you’ll ask. 

Ocean water has a good deal of salt. 
If you drink ocean water, you will be 
taking in more salt than your body 
requires. Your kidneys will then need 
to wash out the extra salt. That’s why 
you’ll feel thirsty. 

But if you take another drink of sea 
water, to wash away the salt from the 
drink, you will only put more salt into 
your body, and you will need still 
more fresh water to wash it out. You 
may feel better for a while after drink¬ 
ing ocean water, but soon the extra 
salt in your body makes you sick. 

So, if ever you are lost at sea (hope 
you’ll never be!), use your supply of 
fresh water as sparingly as possible and 
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don’t be misled by the thought that 
since the sea is full of water, you’ll 
have enough to drink! 

Did you ever know that it’s diffi¬ 
cult for one to drown in the Dead 
Sea? 

The human body has very much the 
same density as pure water. For, the 
body is for the most part compost of 
water, and the heavier constituents, 
such as bone, are more than compen¬ 
sated for, by the cavities, of which the 
lungs are the most important. As a 
matter of fact, our body as a whole is 
lighter than the same bulk of water 
and, therefore, it floats. Sea water has 
a density two per cent greater than pure 
water, and this two per cent makes it 
appreciably easier to float or swim 
comfortably in the sea than in the 
ordinary lake or swimming pool. 

'The Dead Sea contains much more 
dissolved salts than ordinary sea water, 
the density varying from about 1.16 
to 1.25, increasing from North to 
South. Floating is, therefore, very sim¬ 
ple, indeed unavoidable; that is, you 
can’t drown! But swimming is not easy, 
for the shoulders are mostly out of 
water when one bathes in the Dead 
Sea. 

Although sea water is the main 
source of salt, salt was also found in 
Siberia. Prisoners were once sent to 
Siberia to dig salt from its salt mines. 

Let’s see how useful salt can be; 

1 have already said it is used in 
cooking. Even your birthday cake con¬ 
tains a pinch of it, and no dish tastes 
good if it either lacks or contains 
excess of salt. 

But it’s used not only in cooking. 
It is also used in making ice-cream. 
It is not added to the ice-cream itself, 
but to ice, to lower the temperature 
of the ice-cream mixture. 

Here’s a tip for your mother: if 
you sprinkle salt under the ice trays in 
your freezer, they won’t stick to the 



Salt is also used in the garden. 
Haven’t you seen your gardener heap¬ 
ing salt around the base and roots of 
the coconut tree? (That is, if you have 
a garden and a coconut tree!) He also 
puts salt on top. This is good for the 
growth of the coconut tree and also 
brings in a better yield. 

Salt is also used while dyeing a fabric 
to ‘fix’ the colour. When you wash 
coloured clothes, it’s advisable to put 
a pinch of salt in the water to prevent 
the colour from running. 

Salt is a common preservative. Pick¬ 
les are usually preserved in salt. 

Salt water is used for gargling, since 
it is a disinfectant. 

Though .salt is so useful and neces¬ 
sary, people who suffer from certain 
complaints, like high blood pressure, 
are advised to be careful with their 
intake of salt. 

There are some popular beliefs about 
salt and friendship. One is , if you eat 
food (with salt, of course) along with 
another person, you acknowledge him 
as your friend. So people don’t eat 
in the company of their enemies. 

(Turn to page 57) 
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P ETS add excitement to every house¬ 
hold. Even the dullest of homes 
become lively when pets are around. 

People rear a great variety of pets, 
even snakes and lions, at home. The 
well known story of Elsa is the tale of a 
domesticated lioness. 

A dog-lover is called a canophilist. 
Most great men and women have rear¬ 
ed dogs. Michelangelo’s pet Pomera¬ 
nian sat patiently while the great artist 
painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
Napoleon’s Fox-terrier proved a faith¬ 
ful companion during his exile. Sir 
Winston Churchill once said, he would 
tell his favourite Poodle secrets that 
he would tell no man. One Pharaoh 
of Egypt had employed 12,000 ser¬ 
vants to look after the sacred cats 
and dogs! Many pet-crazy Americans 
spend lavishly on their care. They buy 
them wigs and false eyelashes, sun¬ 
glasses and ski-suits, clip-on diapers 
and sterling-silver feeding bowls 1 
The memorial to The Pets Of Paris, 
in France, speak of man’s gratitude to 
the animal world. It is chiefly a ceme¬ 
tery for dogs, but cats, hens, monkeys, 
a gazelle and even a lion have been 
laid to rest in t^s burial ground. Each 
grave has a t^^^ing inscription, a 
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tribute to the qualities of the pet. 
Before this resting-place for pets was 
created, the people of Paris either 
buried their pets in their backyards, 
or threw them into the Seine, or left 
the carcass in the open for birds to 
scavenge upon. This unhealthy practice 
was put a stop to by animal lovers, 
like the great writer Alexander Dumas, 
who raised enough funds to provide 
pets with a grand memorial. The 
famous Irish racehorse Troytown, the 
1920 Grand National winner, lies 
buried here. Barry, a heroic dog be- 
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longing to the monks of the Order of 
St. Bernard, is carved in grey stone and 
shown as carrying a little girl on his 
back. He had rescued her from the 
Alpine snows. His story is told in an 
inscription which reads: “He saved the 
lives of forty people. He was killed by 
the forty-first.” The forty-first person, a 
traveller lost i n the snow-clad mountains, 
mistook the saviour who came barking 
towards him, for some strange monster 
and struck at him with an iron bar. 
Even though the blow was deadly, the 
wounded dog dragged itself to the 
monks to show that someone was in 
need of help. The monks followed 
Barry’s bloodtrail and rescued the lost 
traveller in time. 

I have a Golden Retriever whom we 
call .Amber. He loves the hill-side and 
spends his time running up and down 


the terraced tea slopes. Occasionally 
he teases jungle-fowl that he spots 
among the tall grasses and sends them 
flying up to a perch on a tree. Once 
he chased a barking-deer that was 
picking a cautious way through the 
undergrowth near our house. We had 
to call Amber sternly back in order to 
let the terrified little barking-deer 
escape. 

Many writers have composed poems 
on dogs. I like this one by E. Lewis the 
best. One of the stanzas reads: 

If you see a little dog, barking at 

the cars, 

A raggy dog, a shaggy dog, with 
eyes like twinkling stars. 
Just let me know, for though he’s 
bad, as bad as bad can be, 
I wouldn’t change that dog for all 
the treasures of the sea. 

John Mohan Davidar (12) 


(From page 55) 


Most school girls believe that two 
friends will quarrel if one gives salt to 
another, so they pinch each other to 
prevent such a catastrophe! 

The word ‘salt’ is used in some 
idioms: 

‘Take it with a grain of salt’. This 
means something should not be be¬ 
lieved completely; one should believe 
only a part of it. 

‘Not worth his salt’. It means the 
person is no good. 

‘Salt an account’. (To represent 
accounts as being more than actual.) 

‘Rub salt into wound.’ (To worsen 
the situation.) 


There is an interesting story from the 
Bible: 

Two angels came to Lot’s house to 
save him and his family. They were 
sent by God to destroy the city of 
Sodom. They took Lot, his wife, and 
their two daughters out of the city. 
Suddenly, fire came down from Hea¬ 
ven and the whole city began to burn. 

The angels warned Lot’s family 
that if they looked back they would 
also die. But, not heeding the warning. 
Lot’s wife looked back longingly and 
was turned into a pillar of salt! 

Jesus Christ called good people ‘the 
salt of the Earth’, meaning the people 
because of whom the Earth is better. 

RevathI Ganeshsundaram 
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A. 

TRICK 

WITH 

JOKER 



I BEGIN this session with an easy but very 
effective card trick. 

Suppose you go to the house of a friend who 
Tcnows that your hobby is magic. He gives you 
his pack of cards and requests you to show him 
a card trick. You do not refuse his request, which 
is also a challenge to you to perform magic on 
the spur of the moment, without previous pre¬ 
paration. Such performance is called “im¬ 
promptu” magic or conjuring. If you want to 
claim merit as a magician, you should be able to 
perform magic “impromptu”; you will lose 
credit if you have to say, “Sorry, I can’t show 
any magic. I haven’t come prepared.” 

When your friend hands you his pack of 
cards, you first give it a good shuffle to mix 
up the cards. Then, with both hands you hold 
the pack face up before you, and run through 
the whole pack on the pretext of finding out the 
Joker. You take out the Joker, keep it in your 
hand and, with the other hand, divide the pack 
(minus the Joker) on the table in three piles, 
faces-down (i.e,, back of the cards up). Try to 
make the three piles equal. Of course, they will 
not be exactly equal; but that does not matter. 
You then ask your friend to select any of the 
three piles. After the selection is made, ask 
him to take the the top card (of the pile which 
is face down, so that none of you know what 
card it is), and put it face down on the table 
without seeing what card it is. 



“Can you tell me what card it is?” you ask 
your friend. Your friend naturally has to say he 
can’t. You say you also cannot, but the Joker 
can! “I just place the Joker on the card for a 
little while,” you say, and do so. After that, you 
lift the Joker to your ear, and pretend to hear 
it whisper the name of the card placed by your 
friend face down on the table. You then say to 
your friend, “My friend the Joker whispers to 
me that the card is SEV£N OF SPADES (or 
whatever it may be)...” 

Your friend turns up the card he placed on 
the table and finds that the Joker has whispered 
correctly \ ! I 

What is the secret? When you run through 
the pack to find out the Joker, you also notice 
the top card and remember it. This you do very 
casually, i.e., without attracting the notice of 
your spectator friend, because the whole effect 
of the trick depends on your friend not knowing 
that you already know the lop card of the 
selected pile before you pretend to listen to the 
Joker’s whisper. 

(Incidentally, in magic language, “top” card 
mt)ans the card on top of a pile of cards with 
their backs up, faces down, and “bottom” card 
means the face-down card at the bottom of the 
face-down pile.) 

You divide the pack into three piles thus: 
Holding the pack in your right hand, with the 
thumb pressing against one longer side and the 
fingers pressing against the other, you first 
release about one-third of the number of cards 
from the bottom. They fall in a heap, faces down. 
You similarly drop about half of the remainder 
cards from the bottom a little away, 
keeping enough space for the last (third) pile, 
i.e., the remainder cards, to fall in a line between 
the two previous piles. Tl^is division into three 
piles should be done quickly, though without 
any show of hurry. 

The top card of the middle pile now is the 
top card of the pack, and is known to you. Ask 
your friend to touch any of the three piles. If 
you can ask him in a commanding, persuasive 
tone that he does not take much time and 
hesitate as to which of the three piles he should 
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choose to touch, i.e., if he touches a pile without 
much thought, it is most likely that he will touch 
the middle pile. If, to your good luck, he does 
that, you say, as if accepting his free choice, 
“Without seeing its face, take off the top card 
and place it down on the table with its back 
up.” 

He does so. Your trick is done; the rest is 
only play-acting. 

But even if he does not touch the middle 
pile, you need not worry. Suppose he touches 
the pile to your right, which does not serve 
your purpose. Without the slightest hesitation, 
ask him straightway to place the pile (which 
he has touched) under any of the remaining 
two piles. 

If he places his pile under the pile whose 
top card is known to you, you hand over the 
joint pile to your friend and yourself take the 
remainder pile, saying, “So you have taken 
your choice, leaving the remainder to me, on 
which I place my friend the Joker. Now 1 place 
my top-card, the Joker, whom we both know, 
face down on the table. By its side place your 
top card, which none of us know.” (You already 
know it, but pretend not to.) 

On the other hand, if he places his pile under 
the one to your left, whose top card is not 
known to you, you calmly move the joint pile 
aside, and hand over the remainder pile (the 
original, middle pile whose top card is known to 
you) to him, saying, “So here is the remainder 
pile for you. Place the top card face down on the 
table beside my friend the Joker.” 

I have purposely discussed this trick in detail, 
because it illustrates a very important and useful 
principle which in magic language is called “the 
conjuror’s (or magician’s) choice.” It is so called 
because, although apparently the spectator has 
a free choice, actually the final choice is the 
magician’s. He only disguises it in such a manner 
that the spectator feels he has had a free choice! 

I suggest that serious students of magic 
would do well to go through my detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the trick very minutely and intelligently 
so as to have a clear understanding of the 
“conjuror’s choice” principle, which is cleverly 
utilized in some of the finest feats of magic. 



I conclude this session by describing how I 
mystified a small circle of intelligent spectators 
at a party in a friend’s house. They were all 
bafiled and gladly admitted that I was a real 
good magician, which I knew / was not, for it 
was merely a practical joke played on them 
than a feat of manipulative magic! 

This was what I apparently did. I had the 
pack of cards (which was not mine, but be¬ 
longed to my friend’s family who were card- 
players) thoroughly shuffled by one of the 
spectators. When all were satisfied that the cards 
were thoroughly mixed up, the whole pack of 
cards was put into my pocket. I then said, “Out 
of the jungle of 52 cards, my good right hand 
will search out the Kings one by one as you 
go on naming them.” 

Actually, out of the 52 cards they had put 
into my pocket after thoroughly shuffling them, 
by apparently distinguishing them by the magic 
toucn of my fingers, I brought out all the four 
Kings, one after another as they were named, 
after which a gentleman brought the remaining 
48 cards out of my pocket to complete the 52. 

How could I perform such an apparent 
miracle? Well, I had, at some opportune 
moment, stolen the four Kings, arranged them 
in the order Clubs, Hearts, Spades, and Dia¬ 
monds, and kept them concealed in my pocket, 
remembering the order. The gentleman who had 
shuffled the pack would never have noticed 
that he was shuffling only 48 cards, though the 
four Kings had been taken out of the pack and 
were lying in my pocket! 

Of course, I did not have the heart to spoil 
the fun then by revealing the little secret. I am 
p.ow making the ‘confession’ for your sake! 


Dipak Roy 



Lion 




T hree old postcards form the ani¬ 
mal. Fold two postcards in half 
lengthwise. Draw on a folded postcard 
(A) a half head of the hon and on the 
other hair (B). Paint an eye, a nose, and 
mouth to complete the head of lion. 
Paste the head on hair. For making legs, 
fold a postcard in half breadthwise. 
Draw legs and cut them out leaving the 
top folded side uncut (C). Stick legs at 
the back of the head. 


K. K. JeswanI 




WHEREVER SPORT IS 
YOU WILL FIND (Without Doubt) 
INDIAN SPORTS EQUIPMENT TOO! 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT MADE POSSIBLE 
BY DIFFERENT FACTORS ... 

The like of. . . 


□ Uniform Quality □ Dependable Performance □ Realistic Prices 
□ Scheduled Deliveries □ Rich Products Range 

(and some more) 




THE SPORTS GOODS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL 
IE/6 Jhandewaian Extension, 

New Delhi-110 055 

Telephone 525695 


GUARANTEE ALL ROUND SATISFACTION 
TO THE CONSUMER 
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TTDC turns 
Tamil Nadu 
into a 
Tourist 
Paradise 



with world- 
renowned 
Coach Tours and 
comfortable yet 
economical 
Hotels & Motels 



TTOC's services have been so 
appreciated by tourists—in 
India and abroad—that they 
are being recommended all 
over. For example: 

CHAIN OF HOTELS 
'TAMIL NADU': 

Clean, comfortable, with 
Veg./Non-veg. Cuisine and 
smiling service—at 
economical tariff. At 
Udagamandalam • Kodai- 
kanale Yercaud • Mamaila- 
puram • Hogenakkal 


a Thaniavur • Chidambaram 

• Tiruchi • Tiruchendur 

• Rameswaram • Kanniya- 
kumari a Madurai (with an 
additional 3-star unit). 

Also Motels at Ranipet and 
Ulundurpet, and soon at 
Krishnagiri... 

LUXURY COACH TOURS: 
Daily Madras Sight-seeing 
Tour a Daily Excursion Tour 
to Mamallapuram via 
Kancheepuram and 
Thirukkalikundram a Daily 


Tirupatl Tour a 7-day Tamil 
Nadu Tour a 7-day South 
India Tour...carrylng you on 
trips of pleasure that win 
make you thirst for more. 

For details & booking, please 
contact: 

BannaonacHT oaeMeATioM i.m 
Shivalaya Bldgs, 
Commander-in-Chief Road, 
Madras 600105. Ph: 89581 /2/3 
Grams: TAMILTOUR 
Telex : MS 7575 


ADWAVE/TTOC/1946 
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T HIRTY-ONE years ago, the Asian 
Games took birth with the primar\' 
object of promoting Asian brotherhood. 
And how true it is now turning out to be! 
While certain big countries in this conflict- 
ridden world are busy strengthening their 
arsertals, we talk of brotherhood and 
endeavour to demonstrate it to the world. 

The first Asiad in 1951 wa.> a mode.st six 
discipline affair, but the coining Asiad in¬ 
cludes as many as 21 disciplines in its pro¬ 
gramme, besides two demonstration games 
— Kahaddi from India and SefXik Takrnu' 
from Malaysia. The more a country knows 
of the games its neighbouring countries 
play, the better it is for healthy and amiable 
co-existence with those nations. Sports 
develop good neighbourliness along with 
brotherhood. 

Keeping this in \iew, the Asian Games 
Federation has included Sepak Takraw as a 
display game in the 9th Asiad. It is a 15th 
century traditional game of Malaysia. 

According to historical records, Sepak 
takraw is more than five centuries old, al¬ 
though the game has been recently intro¬ 
duced as a competitive sport. The other 
name of Sepak Takraw is Sepak Ruga. 
Sejxtk Takraxo is the modern version, wl.ere 
Sepak means “kick” in Bahasa Malaysia, and 
Takraw means “ball” in Thai. It is a game 
which tlie Malays of Peninsular Malaysia 
have played for centuries. In the 15th 


century, Sejxik Takraw was a popular 
sport in the Royal courts of Malacca. 

Every sport has an interesting tale behind 
its inception; Sepak Takraxo is no excep¬ 
tion. Sejarah Melayii (Malay Annals, trans¬ 
lated by John Lyedcn. 1821) records that 
“there was a Raja of Moloco, who fled to 
Malacca, wdien Gastela (Gastile) conquered 

his country. The Moloco prince was 

very skilful at football and all the young 
nobles began learning it from hbn. He 
would receive the ball a hundred times on 
his foot and keep it up without letting it 
fall. And when he was to deliver it to an¬ 
other person he would send it directly upon 

the person who was to receive it.and 

when the ball was returned to him he w'ould 
send it up to the top of the hall and follow¬ 
ing it up there, he vi'ould keep it up on the 
top of the hall as long as one w'ould be 
eating a luncheon and then bring it down 
and deliver it to another. Such was his skill 
with the football.” This is the interesting 
legend about the introduction of sejxak raga 
to Malacca by the Raja of the Moluccas 
Isles, some .500 years ago. 

Sepak Takraxo is played with a rather 
small ball made from plaited rattan or cane. 
The ball is light, hollow, and ela.stic. It is 
about 4^ inches in diameter and weighs 
between 4 and 5 ounces. Unlike other 
games like football, this game does not 
require the ball to be put into the goal. It 
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NBT BOOKS 

AHRACTIVE GIFTS FOR YOUR CHILD 


NBT’s children’s books in the Nehru Bal Pustakalaya series have a lasting 
value—they are ideal gifts and ideal for reading. Absorbing narration and 
colourful production make the NBP series fascinating reading for children. 
Equally attractive is their low price ! 

Recent NBP Titles 

FESTIVALS OF INDIA; Rs 12.50 
A compilation on the major festivals celebrated in India. 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA by Leela George; Rs 2.50 

The life story of Gautama the Buddha, told in a lucid and interesting style. 

THE SUMMER TREE CONTEST by Radha Khambadkone; Rs 2.50 
Told in story form this informative book tells about the main trees that 
flower in summer. 

THE RAINBOW by Usha Joshi; Rs 2.50 

An enchanting tale for 6-8 year olds about the origin of the rainbow. 

MADAM RIDES THE BUS by Vellikanan; Rs 2.50 
The tale of a girl's first ride in a bus and her adventures. 

OUR USEFUL PLANTS by K S Sekharam; Rs 2.50 

An informative and attractive book about the usefulness of plants and 

trees for both animals and men. 

Available with leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at 
Amritsar (Govt. Higher Secondary School, Town Hall); Calcutta (67/2 
Mahatma Gandhi Road); Hyderabad (City Central Library, Ashok Nagar); 
New Delhi (A-5 Green Park) 


Catalogues on request 

NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 
A-5, Green Park, New Delhi 110016 



is also one of the most adaptable sports 
which can be played in any open space — 
in the kampung (village), city, beach, and 
even a small field where you cannot play 
other games. According to its traditional 
form, the game calls for the ball to be kept 
off the ground as long as possible. 

As a competitive amusement, Sepak Raga 
used to be played between two teams of 
6 or 8 members. The players of each team 
stood in a circle which had no well-defined 
dimension. They would endeavour to keep 
the ball in the air for a longer period and a 
larger number of kicks than their rival team 
could. The rules of the game were simple: 
llie ball was kicked or hit with the foot or 
knee from one member to another. No i)lay- 
er was permitted to control or kick tlie ball 
for more than tlnee consecutive times. The 
use of hands was also not allowed. 

With the pa.ssage of time, the game 
underwent changes and in 1945 a net 
(Jaring) and more rules were introduced. 
Amendments to the rules were also made 
and presently a standard set of rules is 
being used for competitions at all levels. In 
its new form, the rattan ball is kicked or 
headed by two teams of 3 members each 
over a net in a well defined court, 44 feet 
long and 22 feet wide. The 5 feet 3 inches 


high net is placed at the centre in the same 
manner as for volleyball or badminton. 
Three positions, demarcating the three 
players of each team at the beginning of 
the play, are marked on each half of the 
court. Two semi-circles, one on each side 
of the mid line, are the ‘wings’. A centre 
circle, two feet in diameter and about eight 
feet from the base line, is occupied by the 
‘Tekong’ (leader or server). When the game 
begins, one of the wings throws the rattan 
ball to the Tekong, who then kicks it across 
the net into the opposing court. The game 
is underway when the opposing team returns 
the ball. 

The rules of this game are rather similar 
to those for vollej'ball. The aim of the game 
is to put the ball over the net without it 
being returned. Players may kick or head 
the ball over the net. Thev' are permitted 
even to butt the ball b)’ the chest, but it 
should not be controlled with the hands. 
The ball should not be handled more than 
three times b\- a team without passing over 
the net. While the game is underway, the 
players should not touch the net, should not 
step on the central dividing line, or touch 

Below, left: Heading; right: Making the 

service with one foot from the server's circle. 
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HEMKUNT 

Illustrated books for children 

Age group 10-14 yrs. 


Rs. 

story of Ramayana 18.00 

Story of Mahabharata 18.00 

Story of Krishna 18.00 

Story of Guru Nanak 15.00 

Story of Buddha 18.00 

Story of Jesus Christ 18.00 

Stories from Panchtantra 18.00 

Stories from Arabian Nights 18.00 

Folk Tales from India 18.00 

Fairy Tales from India 18.00 

Story of Mohammad, the Prophet 18.00 

Story of Man 18.00 

Tales from Indian Classics 18.00 

Aesop's Fables 18.00 

More Stories from Arabian Nights 18.00 
Man on the Moon 12.00 

Astronomy for Children 12.00 

Story of Ancient Animals 12.00 

Story of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 18.00 

More Legends from Northern India 18.00 
Legends from Northern India 18.00 

More Stories from Panchtantra 18.00 

Tales from India 18.00 

Tales from Indian Mythology 18.00 

The Cheese Doll 12.00 

Go Go the Dancing Mule 5.00 

Gopal the Wise Fool 5.00 


Available from all leading Bookshops 
or direct from: 

HEMKUNT PRESS 

E-1/15 Patel Road, New Delhi-110008 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 
UNDER PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT OF SIKKIM 

Development of rural people in 
general means development of 
"Women Resources" in particular. 

To achieve this goal and to provide 
intensive social welfare services to our 
people, the Social Welfare Wing of the 
Deparment is taking up a large number 
of schemes including the following: 

1. Creches for working women's 
children. 

2. Vocational Training Centres for 
women. 

3. Recreation Centres for children. 

4. Hostels for working women. 

5. Home for Destitute Children. 

6. Education of women dropouts 
from schools. 

7. Old Age Pension distributed to 136 
persons from all over Sikkim. 

8. Distribution of prosthetic equip¬ 
ment to handicapped persons. 

Issued by 

Information & Public Relations 
Department, Government of Sikkim 
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For Quality in Negatives 

li-t.KE PROCESS 
For Beauty in Blocks 

@) NATIONAL BLOCK COMPANY 

0 

For Excellence in Printing, 
Stickers & Give Away 
Articles 

0 PEE PEE ENTERPRISES 

3026/7, Ranjit Nagar, New Delhi 110008 

Phone: 584640 

All These Services Under One Roof 
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FORQUAUTY ^ 
THE INTERNATIONAL 

'^oTtvfair held in 

^ ^ east GERMANY 
®A SEPT/81. 


,9 -<• 

L . ^ V 


GOLD MEDAL FOR EXCELLENT QUALITY (1981) 



lABA BIKE 


MINI CAR 


Bssidas being a sport, Tobu bicyclas, 
tricycles and cars are a necessary aid to the 
physical development of children. 

e 30 beautiful models to choose from, 
e Exported to more than 30 countries. 

rm 



ManuteciuNHl by; 

TOBU ENTERPRISES (PVT.) LTD 

New Delhi 110 015. 


Safe veNdes for children 
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UUA-TE-IOOSA 





From his pocket money saved with 

UCOBANK • How sweet of him to buy me this 

transistor! From his pocket money saved with UCOBANK. It's 
where money grows. Because they pay you something for 
keeping your money with them. They call it INTEREST. 

An interesting way to make your pocket money grow. Isn't it ? 



Med Commerda) Bank 

diehimdiy b^iouod the corner 


UCO/CAS-1Q9/82 


















































































WATCH FOR THEM 

Birds 

of 

Prey: 

Merlin 


T he birds of prey are one of the most ex¬ 
citing bird groups. They are foimd in 
all sorts of habitats — woods and forests, 
mountains, open plains, heaths and even 
deserts — and are marvellous to watch as 
they soar and gUde majestically overhead, 
surveying the landscape. If they spot any 
prey, they dive down suddenly. 

This exceedingly interesting order includ¬ 
es the buzzards, eagles, falcons, hawks, kites, 
harriers, and the hobby. But, inasmuch as 
some of these are only rare and irregular 
visitors to India, I shall not include all of 
them in this series of articles. 

Amongst the chief characteristics of the 
order are a strong hooked bill, strong feet 
witli emwed claws, used for grasping prey, 
and a bony ridge over the eye that serves 
to impart a typically fierce and cruel aspect. 
Although mainly carnivorous, they also 
feed on insects, or birds and fly by day. 
The female is larger and of a more da.shing 
appearance than the male. The nine or ten 
varieties that we shall notice constitute what 
is really the full compliment of the birds of 
prey. 

The Merlin: aerial hunter of the day that 
follows its quarry wherever it may go. Al¬ 
though this is the smallest of all the birds of 


prey that hunt by day, it occupies an impor¬ 
tant position among the falcons, the aerial 
hunters. For the Merlins, long been train¬ 
ed to Inuit for man, are the Lady’s Hawk 
of the palmy days of falconry, and as such 
have for long received the due homage of 
writeis about hawks and hawking. 

A somewhat dull coloured bird, one foot 
in lengtli and weighing about half kilogram, 
the Merlin is a slatey-gi'ey above, with un¬ 
derparts a rufus, and a broad black bar near 
the end of the tail. The female is altogether 
browner, and has six plainly showing broad 
bands on the tail. A notable feature that is 
absent from this falcon’s face is the mous¬ 
tache streak that distinguishes most of its 
fellows. 

Being, as it is, a bird of the mountainous 
districts, the Merlin has a very constant ha¬ 
bit of perching upon boulders. For this rea¬ 
son it is known by the name of stone-falcon. 

For its size, no falcon is bolder or more 
dashing, and apparently for the fun of the 
thing, a Merlin vdll harry birds as big as 
crows or herons. Their chief food consists of 
small birds, such as pipits, larks and white- 
eyes, together with ample quantities of 
beetles and moths. 

Merlins are more obstinate than the larger 
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bird, which, like a great tiger, adds dignity 
to speed, and abandons the obviously diffl - 
cult, as when a bird goes to refuge in a tree 
or cavity. Not so the Merlin. It follows in 
after the quarry, like a fiery little terrier 
into a fox-hole, and there, in the bird’s own 
hiding place completes its deadly mission. 
More usually, though, if not invariably, the 
Merlin seizes the prey by the neck with one 
foot and, holding it in its vice-like grip 
causes speedy death by striking vigorously 
and repeatedly at the base of the skull. 
Having thus finished its victim, the Merlin, 
in seeking to gain a good hold, while still 
breathless from the chase, sometimes unin¬ 
tentionally loosens his hold on the dead 
bird, which falls to the grormd, and, descend¬ 
ing possibly quite close to some human 
observer, will be snatched up again by the 
fearless Merlin from almost within arm’s 
reach. 

' Indeed, there may be many observers who 
have never seen Merlin strike down feather¬ 
ed prey. The birds whenever watched have 
always been busy chasing moths and beetles 
on the wing. The best method for studying 
the habits of the MerUn is to hide near one of 
its plucking places, such as a boulder, stone, 
mound or tree-stump, to which the Merlin 
repairs bearing its prey. It is here that it is 
denuded of its feathers and prepared for 
eating or for dcliverji' to the young ones in 
the nest. These blood-stained plucking 
places present an a.spect of quite wholesale 
slaughter, being surrounded as they are by 
feathers and bits of bones of the victims 
that have been torn to pieces for the 
nursery. 

A favourite position for the ne.st is on 
the ground amongst heather. Should the 
nest be placed in a tree, as rarely happens, 
it is usually a second-hand but sound and 
serviceable affair, being a crow’s nest that 
has been built high up in a tree. On the 
moors, amidst the heatlier, the Merlin seems 
to nest in any hollow of the ground that will 


serve to prevent the eggs from rolling away. 
At the utmost the bird scrapes a shallow de¬ 
pression in the soil, and doesn’t seem to 
bother whether this is fully exposed. 

The eggs number from four to six, and 
are laid in late April or May, resting in the 
so-called nest amid a few sprigs of heather. 
They very much resemble the eggs of the 
Kestrel, but are smaller and more densely 
covered with reddish-brown and nearly 
black spots on brick-red. Contemptible ex¬ 
ample of nidification (nest-building as the 
Merlin’s nest may be, the parent birds return 
to the same site year after year, if possible 
making use of exactly the same .spot on the 
ground. In one instance where this mere hol¬ 
low was now filled with sand, grass growing 
in it, the Merlins nested tliere again after 
scraping it out once more. 

In addition to its extreme cleverness and 
courage in the fields, the Merlin of all hawks 
makes the most intelligent and charming pet. 
For it would seem somewhat to enjoy the 
society of mankind, because of which it is 
said to be one of tlu' easiest of the rap- 
torials to observe in its wild state. There is 
plenty of evidence from the Middle Ages 
that the ladies of old made pets of the Mer¬ 
lins, tliat thev flew in the sport of hawking 
and some of these dames were hardly ever 
seen out and about without having a little 
Merlin seated upon their w'ri.sts. 

I’he Merlin's cry much resembles tlie sharp 
screaming “kec-kec-kee” of tlie Kestrel, 
though it is more often interpreted as 
sounding like “kik-kik-ik-fle”. Even while 
they are still weaklings in the nest, young 
Merlins will throw themselves on their backs 
and fight an intruding hand with beak and 
claw.s. The Merlin has magnificent powers 
of cvesight, and carried upon tlie wrist, a 
trained bird wall discern quarry that is a 
mere speck in the .sky far above. 

U.C. Chopra 
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LIFE BENEATH THE SEA 


Fishes Can Be Funny! 


\J^ HAT picture does come to our 
~ ’ mind when we hear the word fish? 
We imagine a silvery, slippery, wrig¬ 
gling animal with a torpedo-shaped 
body. This shape is highly suited for 
fishes. If we take for example the Mack¬ 
erel, we know that it is a pretty, elon¬ 
gated, and efficient fish. The shape is 
"streamlined’ and it reduces friction. 
We may wonder why some fishes adopt 
pecuhar shapes in the unfathomed 
depths of the ocean. So many have 
already been found. There may he 
numerous yet to be known to man. Let 
us see some of these funny little 
creatures: 

Generally fishes move in water by 
.swimming. But we can also see flying 
fishes in the sea. In the flying fish, Exo- 
coetus, the pectoral fins have become 
modified to act as a glider (Fig. 1). Fly¬ 
ing for a certain distance, the fish dives 
into the water. The longest recorded 
flight is for 13 seconds. By this time, 
they may travel about 200 yards in the 
air. But an average flight lasts only 2 or 
3 seconds. 

Fishes inhabiting the sea bottom 
possess very many pecuharities. They 
are able to walk over the bottom (Fig. 
2). They have three curved rigid spines 
in front of the big pectoral fins, ^^en 
moving over the bottom, the fish actual¬ 
ly walks on these spines. The spines 
ar'e attached to the fin. They are actual¬ 
ly the broken fin rays from the fin it¬ 
self. Later on, they evolve into these 
curious ‘legs’. These “fingers” or fin 


rays have a sense of taste and also act 
as an organ, tactile in fimction. 

In Angler fishes, the females are 
very large in size, while the males are 
tiny little ones. To overcome this dif¬ 
ference, the males play a trick. They 
attach themselves to the head of die 
females (Fig 3). Thus the females carry 
the males on their head as “Sheelava- 
ti” (another name for Parvati) cairied 
her husband, Siva, (in a basket) on her 
head. The male fi.shes are larger in num¬ 
ber. After their birth, as soon as they 
have hatched the eggs, they search for 
a female fish. The male attaches itself 
to the first female fi.sh it can find. The 
attachment is permanent and he be¬ 
comes his wife’s appendage. Those 
who are not able to find a female will 
certainly reach the hands of the 
destructor! 

There is another type of Angler fish 
with a structure similar to that of a 
branch of a tree, hanging from the low¬ 
er jaw (Fig. 4). In no way does this 
structure help the fish and it only 
proves to be a nuisance. So, naturally, 
there is every possibility of this fish be¬ 
coming extinct. 

The dorsal fin of the “Remora” fish 
modifies itself to become a "sucking 
disc”. This structure resembles the rub¬ 
ber sole of a sand shoe (Fig. 5). With 
the help of this powerful sucker. Remora 
attaches itself to a shark’s lx)dy and thus 
gets easy transportation. It picks up the 
remnants of food that fall from the shark. 
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when it is young, the dorsal fin is pre¬ 
sent as it is. But gradually it moves 
forward and transforms into an efficient 
sucker. The habit of sucking-fish fasten- 
, ing themselves to other fish has been 
, taken advantage of by man. The natives 
of the Caribbean sea area use this fish 
to catch big fishes and turtles. They tie 
a rope to its tail and throw it into the 
sea. Remora attaches itself to the un¬ 
derside of the turtle. By pulling on the 
rope, the turtles can be brought closer 
and captured. 


In the Sea Horse, the fins are often 
reduced; sometimes they are altogether 
absent. The body is covered with a hard 
armour. It has a prehensile tail, and 
looks like a horse, and hence the name. 

Another type of sea horse, the Phy- 
llopteryx, is seen in the Australian sea. 
All the knobs and spines on its body 
transform into a leaf-like structure 
(Fig. 5). This gives the fish the appear¬ 
ance of a seaweed and it lives along 
witli them. 

The electric ray, a cartilaginous 
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fish, possesses two organs capable of 
generating electric discharges. These 
organs are composed of muscular tis¬ 
sue and are situated on either side of 
the eyes (Fig. 6). The top portion of the 
organ acts as electropositive while 
the l)Ottom as electronegative. The 
electric discharge of this organ is such 
tliat it can paralyze a human hand at 
least temporarily. A majority of them 


five in wanner seas. 

Some eels and certain types of catfish- 
es also possess the power of producing 
electric discharge. 

Apart from the fishes mentioned 
above, there are others with peculiar 
structures, too. More about them in 
another article, 

V. Santha Kumari 
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An ideal Gift for Children 
A Must for Every School Library 

CIEFL GRADED READERS 

A Series of Exciting and Educative 
Books for Young Learners 
of English 

The Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages has published a series of 
interesting books for extensive reading. 

The Bird (Grade One) Rs. 1-50 

Rhyme & Rhythm (Poem-1) Rs. 2-75 

Talk (Grade Two) Rs 2-00 

They Sleep and Sleep (Grade Three) 
Rs. 1.50 

Home Again (Grade Four) Rs. 1-75 

The Hunter and the Mermaid (Grade 
Five) Rs. 2-75 

Face to Face with a Man-eater (Grade 
Five) Rs. 2-75 

Hiawatha (Grade Six) Rs. 2-00 

A discount of 10% is allowed for a total of 
10 or more copies and 20% for 25 or more 
copies. 

For copies, please write to: 

The Editor 

Central Institute of English and 
foreign Languages 
Hyderabad-500 007 


Work while you work 
Play while you play 
That is the way 

To be happy and gay 
And that is where 
We are also there 
Offering luxury buses 
For tours <S transfers 
All types of accommodation 
For students <fi others 
Try us only once 

Forever are you ours. 

For Information and details— 

Please contact; 

GOA: 

1. Tourist Information and Tour Counter, 
Tourist Home, Pato Bridge, 
Panaji-403001. 

2. Tour Counter, Tourist Hostel, 
Panaji-403001 Tel: 4209. 

3. Tourist Information Centre, Municipal 
Building, Margao, 403601, 

Tel: 2513 & 3766 

4. Tourist Information Counter, 

Dabolim Airport, Tel: 2644 

5. Tourist information Centre, Tourist 
Hostel, Vasco-da-Gama 403002, 

Tel: 2673 & 3103 

BOMBAY: 

6. Tourist Information Counter, Govt, of 
Goa, Daman & Diu, Western Railway 
Station-Hall, Bombay Central, 

Bombay 400008, Tel: 396288 

DAMAN: 

7. Tourist Information Centre, Government 
of Goa, Daman and Diu, Nani Jetty, 
Daman-396210 

DIU : 

8. Tourist Information Centre, Government 
of Goa, Daman and Diu, 

Marine House, Diu. 

issued by: 

Department of Tourism, Government of Goa, 
Daman and Diu, Tourist Home, Pato Bridge, 
Panaji-403001, Tel: 2535/3183 & 4215 





BOOK NEWS 


Freedom Movement for a Backdrop 


HIS year, as in the past 35 years or so, 
when the tricolour flies high on the 
Red Fort and the Prime Minister speaks to 
tlie nation-from its ramparts, two very old 
men with a number of children prancing 
about them will sit in .the August morning, 
tears of joy streaming down their cheeks. 

Alas, you will mrt meet Govind Prasad 
the Vaidya’ or his faitliful servant Bhola or 
any of their grandchildren if you go 
looking for them in the enclosures at the 
Red Fort this August 15. For, Govind 
Prasad and Bhola are no longer there — 
they died long, long ago. It is their spirit 
which resides at the Red Fort. It is the 
spirit of independence, the .spirit of pride 
and joy at knowing that their country is 



flee of the shackles of foreign rule at last. 
And that their efforts had contributed greatly 
towards the country’s freedom movement. 

Mo-st of us post-Independence children 
are envious of these freedom-fighters — of 
the Rani Jhansis and Shivajis, the Ghinta- 
manis and Bhagat Singhs, and the Govind 
Prasads. Ah! had we been there, what would 
we have not done! 

Perhaps some of you are great great grand 
children of such noble freedom-fighters. 
Who knows, von might be Govind’s great 
great great grandchild, and you would love 
to know how Govind helped his country to 
achit've freedom, e.specially since he was a 
lad of no more than fourteen when he played 
an important role in hi.story! 

Children’s Book Trust’s late.st electrifying 
novel for \oung adults ‘The Treasure Box 
unfolds page by page the gripping story of 
Govind Prasad and his role in the freedom 
movement after the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
With every turn of the page, the events as 
the\ might have happened spring to life, 
and One gets more and more involved with 
Govind and Abdul Aziz Khan's adventures 
in Delhi and Meerut. The overcrowded 
‘galis’ (streets) of Chandni Chowk come 
alive; in another time as Govind and his oon- 
tempKjraries walk them. Subir Roy’s line 
drawings lend authenticity to the Mughal- 
British times of Emperor Bahadur Shah 
Zafar. As one reads on, one discovers that 
Govind and Bhola make effective spies, and 
brave friends too, as they rescue Abdul from 
the enemy camp. 
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But now that their house in Delhi has 

been looted, how will Govind and his familv 

¥ 

survive? Ayodhya Prasad, Govind’s father, 
is d('ad. His sisters have to be married off; 
he lias to bring his child-bride home. Will 
he find the treasure box his father so thought¬ 
fully hid before he went away to join tlie 
frt^edom movement? Is Bhola really the 
faithful servant he seems to be? 

Author Sarojini Sinha has all the answers 
in her absorbing stor)-, 'The Treasure Box 
which is priced at Rs. 8. 

From freedom for the 'vatan (country) to 
freedom for one’s village, one’s friends, from 
the clutches of a wicked and cruel tyrant. 
The theme is the same, the characters dif¬ 
ferent but just as brave, just as endearing 
and just a wee bit younger. "Robin and the 
Uatok" (Rs. 13), a colourfully illustrated 
picture-book for the vounger children is the 
story of a very brave baby Robin who frees 
all the small birds from the big and cruel 
hawk who eats the birds of Happy Valley, 
one by one. Written for CBT by C.N. Bul- 
sara and beautifully illustrated by Jagdish 
Joshi, it’s an inspiring story for young 
readers. Will Robin have to sacrifice him¬ 




self to save Happv Valley, or will the birds 
rally for the rescue? Will Robin’s melodious 
music succeed in making Happy Valley 
truly happy? 

What is true happiness? “The Golden 
Deer" seems to know. And the Queen of 
Benaras learn.s some of this wisdom from 
the golden deer himself. But how did the 
golden deer come to the palace? Hadn’t he 
wanted to remain unknown in the forest? 
Hadn’t he told the drowning man he had 
saved never to tell anyone about him? How 
was the golden deer betrayed? This is a 
fascinating Jataka story', retold very simply 
for younger children by their favourite 
story-teller himself — Shankar. (Jataka stories 
contain the wisdom of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings and are based on incidents from his 
previous births.) Brought out by CBT, it 
has four-colour illu.strations by Jagdish Joshi 
and is priced Rs. 4. Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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Theatre Experiences for Children and Youth 

From the work of Berimes “Theater der Freundschoft” 
(Theatre of Friendship) 


ONE can say without exaggerating that 
the Theatre of Friendship is one of the 
leading childrens and youth theatres of 
the world. During the past 30 years, it 
has produced over 150 plays; one-third of 
them have been premieres. 360 perfor¬ 
mances are shown during one season and, 
in addition, 30 concerts for children and 
miLsic-cum-literature programmes are put 
on. 

MORE than five million spectators have 
not been mean with their enthusiasm and 
applause since the inaugviration of the 
theatre in November 1950. Free seats are 
rare. 

THERE are three programmes act'ord- 
ing to age groups for the 5-8-year-olds, 
the »9-l3-year-olds, and older children. 
The programme includes plays, operas, 
farces, revues, ballets, mimes and fairy 
tales, 'rhe latter had been much discussed 
at first, because some t'xptuls thought that 
fairy tales were anticpiatcd. The view that 
fairy tales are the classics for children and 
! their first encounter with literature has 
I gained acceptance in the GDR. 

THE Theatre of Friendship understands 
itself as a part of the socialist education 
sy.stem of the country and feels competent, 
in partnership with the school, particularly 
for instilling feelings. There are firm ties 
with school classes; members of the edu¬ 
cational department of the theatre go to 
the schools for discussions in preparation 
of a production or after the performance. 
An introduction to every play is prepared 
for the teachers. Discussions with young 
people in the foyer play a very important 
part. The management of the theatre is 
making efforts to stage interesting plays 
that say a great deal and enrich the think¬ 
ing and feelings of the young generation 


and that contribute to winning firm ideo¬ 
logical and moral positions. The theatre 
is very interested in family visits and in 
the development of a partnership between 
adults and children. The 200 members of 

the theatre see to it that above all fantasy 

0 

and pleasure will get their fair share. 
After all, theatre is something to be 
enjoyed and to provide an aesthetic 
pleasure. 

DURING the first years, the repertoire 
and the rich experiences of the Soviet 
children’s theatres were largely used. 
There were at first onl)- few good plays 
by German-speaking authors for children. 
By now almost half of all the plays pro¬ 
duced are b)’ GDR authors. Well-known 
I)ric poets, for instance, have adapted 
German fairy tales for the stage with 
great success. Young authors could be 
won for theatre work. Members of the 
educational departments support them to 
the be.st of their ability. Many an author, 
who went to a school with his or her 
manuscript, returned home from such a 
visit with fresh ideas for a continuation or 
the conclusion of a play. 

TO the question whether the aim of his 
work was to shape the theatregoers of to¬ 
morrow, the producer-director of the 
Theatre of Friendship, Klaus Urban, re¬ 
plied: “Children’s theati'e is not the pre¬ 
liminary stage of the theatre for adults. 
The children coming to the theatre today 
are the theatregoers of today whom we 
have to take seriously. We make them 
acquainted with all genres that they will 
encounter later: drama, small opera, farce, 
revue, concerts. But the primary task is 
to prepare them for life by means of art, 
to render them more sensitive and 
.steeled.” 
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KERALA’S LEAP 
FORWARD IN 
CHILD WELFARE 


* A meal a day for all children —the 
new slogan of the Government of 
Kerala—5,000 centres already func¬ 
tioning for distribution of nutritious 
meals. 

* Scheme to set up 160 maternity and 
child welfare centres during the 
current year. 

* Steps to set up a Food Processing 
and Nutrition Centre. 

* Boarding allowance of Rs. 150/- p.m. 
for handicapped school children. 

* Distribution of note books, slates and 
pencils to school children on subsi¬ 
dised price with exemption from 
sales-tax. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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THE GET-TOGETHER 

By V. Balu 


THE flavour-filled coffee brew was hot and happy. It was even showing off its wonderful 
aroma. For, it was proud of its high pedigree; why...even coffee men referred to it with 
respect, as the brew from Arabica plantation coffee seeds. 

AS the brew aroma wafted its way towards some delicious milk, it exclaimed, “I admire 
you milk, for you are so white, so pure and so nice!” 

“THANK you, but allow me to say that though you are black and hot, the aroma 
about you is mighty pleasing!” hissed the milk, a little nervously. 

A SUGAR cube, in a bowl, found it hard to resist the lure of the coffee brew. “My! 
My! Really, what an aroma!” said the sugar cube. 

“HOW sweet of you to say so!” said the coffee brew. 

“I SUPPOSE we arc all engaged in a bout of mutual admiration,” murmured the milk. 

“MY! My! What an aroma! this coffee brew aroma!” said the sugar cube and gasped. 
“How I wish I could merge my entire being with the aroma of the brew”. And lo! as though 
by magic, the sugar cube soon found itself dissolving; gradually the sweetness of the sugar 
became one with the fine aroma of the brew. 

The sweet brew now felt drawn to the milk and thought, “How I wish 1 could get to¬ 
gether, yes...really get together with darling milk!” 

PRESTO! Someone, who perhaps heard its wish, poured the milk into the brew and 
stirred it all up, to produce a concoction, at once sweet, fragrant and pure. 

EVER since, aromatic coffee brew, per se or in combination with sweet sugar and pure 
milk has always cheered millions of people in different parts of the world. 


INSERTED BY THE COFFEE BOARD 
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low up-it's fun! 

With nubrine 

Bubble Gum 


Blow a bubble big. 
Blow a bubble small. 
Blow it any number of ways 

But always... Blow up 
Blow up-it’s fun! 

With Nutrine 
Bubble Gum. 






ATERRIFiC TREAT 
IN EVERY SWEET! 

NUTRINE CHEWING-GUM 
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and answer 
QOCiMona on world 
political affairs >• or 
so ft seemed. 

Hans would answer 
ait mathematical 
queptions by tapping 
Ms teg. if you asked 
him ‘3 plus 4', he 


would tapaeven 
times. Nop^mathe- 
maticatquastnns 
(inJchas'lslorKlon 
the capital of Britain?’) 
would be artswered 
by shaking or 
nodding the head. 
Hans could even 
answer questions 
written out on black- 
““^rds. 


Finally Hans 
secret 

covered tiswas 
higMyeeaiiiNve to 
the reactions of 
peop^ arouTKS him, 
especialtyl^ master 
Osten.tMddtB 



mathematical ques¬ 
tion was asked, 
people would look at 
Har»' foot. So Hans 
would start tapping. 
When he reached 
the right number of 
taps, people would 
react in some way, 
without being ee«i[P .-^5 
of .fit. They wpuld 
a^iily. or relax, or 
sfliek Hans would 
then atop tawing. 


pkA weimiiar cues 
f« non-^ihdthemrtlcai 
questions. Ho one 
knows hew he learnt 
this trick. 

The most amfwzing 

thtwietNileveh 

alliwpoe;|^.tMBca^ 

e&ad. they could 
eetf hot stop Mnding 
out these tittle clues, 
no matter how hard 
they tried! 
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surest way to protect your family. 
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ni tell you why I like Children’s 
Knowledge Bank more than comics 


f^lrtow is it? Vikas always comes 
in the merit list. And I always 

\ miss it. I even study more and 
play less. 



Just cramming course books doesn’t get ^ 
you merit list. Vikas is more intdligent 
than us, because he reads Childien’s 
Knowledge Banl^^^^wv^^w books ol, 


“Here is your 
Knowledge Bank, 
V son" 



'Thank you, papa! 
Now, i'll see who 
beats me!” 




Postage free 
upto 30-9*’82 


Also available 
inHindiVol.I&II 
Price same for each. 


It was really a good suggestion to have got Yes, now you too join the ranks! Buy 

Children’s Knowledge Bank voi.i 

It’s langu^ is so simple and pictures Sec for yourself what all you will find in it 

so pretty! 1 just switched over to it from ....._i__*_ t 


so pretty! T just switched over to it from 
comics. 

1 mt answers to so many ‘Hows* and ‘Whys’ 
u^h I could not get from anywhere earlier. 
Neither from my papa, nor from my teachers. 

I got enlightened. Now, I could reason out 
things so well! 

That is why my course books have become 
very easy to understand. And in the very first 
exam only 1 got ahead of many of my friends. 
I’m sure one day lH come in the merit list too. 

AVAILABLE AT: leading bookshops throughout 
M India or osfc by V.P.P. from: 




PUSTAK MAHAL 

• Kheri Baoli, Delhi-110006 


See for yourself what all you will find in it 
The articles cover a broad spectrum of 
questions related to science and sports, 
plants and planets, inventions and discoveries. 
Here are a few sample questions out of the 
total 185 answered in 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Vol.1 

( A Tonic for a child’s brain) 

does the tongue tell us the taste? • How does a 
Prism produce rainbow colours? • How does owl see 
at night? • Why do watches hswe jewels? • Why does 
man grow old? * How are hails formed? • How did 
universe come into existence? • Wtw don't we feel 
earth’s motion? • How are seasons formed? • How 
were the weekdays named? • Why was the Great 
Wan of China butft? • can’t animals talk like us? 


10-B. Nathji Subhath Marg. Naw Dalhi-110002. 














Just ten 


And she 
is signing 
cheques. 


As your child grows, 
she needs a bank 
account that grows 
to rneet her future 
needs 

Give her that feeling 
of responsibility. 

Of owning an account 
she can operate 
herself, as she turns 
ten. 

She can open an 
account with as little 
as Rs 5 - 

It IS times to teach 
your child the saving 
habit 
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Dear Editor, 

Your new comics “Roop and the Aliens” 
is just superb. Can you add 2 or 3 more 
pages? The photos you print for the photo¬ 
story are beautiful, and the stories that go 
with them quite nice. I liked “Diamond-cut- 
Diamond” very much. Please publish more 
such suspense stories. 

C.V. Krishnan, Madras 

"Kapish” Ls excellent. Both the author and 
the artist deserve praise of the' highest or¬ 
der. It is of great importance that the de¬ 
tails in the pictures .should match the story. 
The artist should be thorough with the de¬ 
tails and mood of the story plus the mind of 
the child who is going to read it. That way, 
the illustrations in “Roop and the Aliens” 
are rather poor. I wish the artist had im¬ 
proved at least the faces of the characters. 
I have often tried to imagine the faces of 
the author and the artist of every item in your 
magazine. Their photos would, therefore, be 
welcome. Instead of repeated ads, how 
about sponsored items? You can make ad¬ 
vertisers sponsor the sports pages, comics or 
how to play different games in successive 
issues. Bank ads can give economy tips for 
children, how to collect and classify stamps, 
coins, rocks, shells, plant specimens, and 
their uses. Please do the least editing for 
children’s contiibutions. Their little stumb- 


CMldrens World is simply fantabulous 
(fantastic plus fabulous). I have been a sub¬ 
scriber since 1979, and all the members in 
my family, including my parents, read it 
with pleasure, I really love the rich and clean 
language of your magazine, which makes it 
all the more fascinating. I tliink (and many 
other readers agreed with me) that Chil¬ 
drens World is the only magazine which pro - 
vides “food for thought”. It really nouri.shes 
our hungry, inexpressable ideas and gives 
new ideas to its readers. 

Mridula Nath, New Delhi 

Dear Readers, 

We have a mixed mail bag this month. 
Letters are always welcome, but when they 
come with lots of suggestions they are doub¬ 
ly welcome. For the first tiirte, perhaps, a 
reader has commented on the illustrations 
and their role in stories. It is often said, a 
“picture speaks a thousand words”. Like the 
photos in our “photo-stories”. We only try 
to “interpret” them for the readers. There 
can be a thousand-and-one other versions to 
the story. Have anyone of you ever thought 
of a different interpretation? Do share it with 
other readers — through Childrens World. 
James Joseph wants us to teach readers how 
to play some games. Aren’t games better 
learnt by watching them on the play¬ 
ground? We are sure James would like to 


lings also amuse. Padmaja, Parangada 

My father arranged for Children’s World 
to come to our house to improve my Eng¬ 
lish, And I have since observed a great 
change in my method of talking and writing. 
I am grateful to the magazine. How about 
giving coaching classes about table tennis, 
badminton, and chess in the magazine? 

Jor^s Joseph, Rajkot 


watch “Sepak Takraw” (see August issue) 
when it is played at the 9th Asian Games. 
Meanwhile we’ll try to get some of our ad¬ 
vertising friends to take intere.st in Padma- 
ja’s suggestion of sponsored advertisements, 
on sports. 

EDITOR IH ■ 
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T his story has a happy ending. It 
began when I was five years old, 
when cousins Heinz and Slyvia Dre- 
weet took my sister Tania and me into 
their home and hearth. My first glim¬ 
pse of their lovely farmhouse was like 
looking at a picture out of a fairy tale. 

But far more wonderful to me than 
the big, tree-shaded, white house was 
the warmth we found inside. The front 
door opened and there stood cousin 
Slyvia, her aims outstretched to draw 
us close. From that moment, she was 
‘Mama' to me and cousin Heinz was 
‘Daddy'. 

Looking back over the years—I now 
realize how easily I might have miss¬ 


ed all the joy and happiness that was 
mine throughout my childhood. God 
must have given me wisdom far beyond 
my years when I was only five, for I 
deliberately fought for that happiness. 
At that time, I was about as miserable 
as any little girl could be. Our parents 
had died within a few months of each 
other, leaving me and my three older 
sisters alone and homeless. Their deaths 
are a mere dim blur in my mind to¬ 
day, but I can still remember my des¬ 
pair in those endless dark nights when 
I felt alone and unloved. The four of 
us w'ere sta>ang temporarily with our 
half-brother, Joe, and his wife, Betty 
.i\nn. You see, my father was a widow- 
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er when he and my mother met. 

Joe and Betty Ann took us in with¬ 
out hesitation, but they had a family 
of their own and couldn't possibly as¬ 
sume a permanent responsibility for us. 
There was Evonne, who was thirteen, 
Marise, eleven, Tania, seven and, of 
course, me — the baby of the lot. 
Though we must have been a teni- 
ble burden, Joe and Betty Ann were 
ever so kind to us. Yet, I knew they 
were frantic to find other homes to send 
us to and I knew, too, that no single 
family would possibly take us all. We 
would be uprooted and tom apart, and 
eventually become strangers to each 
other. 

The plans for our future were not 
discuss^ openly by Betty Ann and 
Joe. Now that I am a grown-up wom¬ 
an, I can understand and appreciate 
the way they tried to make the best of 
a bad situation. I was then nervous and 
uncertain. I felt I was deliberately being 
kept in the dark. 

Since I was the baby, I shared Joe 
and Betty Ann’s bedroom. Night aftei 
night, I would force myself to keep 
awake until they came to bed, just on 
the chance of overhearing something 
about what would happen to us. The 
night I learned they had found a 
couple to adopt Evonne, I felt a cold 
lump settle in the pit of my stomach. 
Our separation was beginning. Saying 
good-bye to Evonne — and Marise, 
too, when the time came —would be 
awful. But, if someone took Tania 
away, I told myself, I simply could not 
stand it. She and I were so close in 
years that we had always shared every¬ 
thing together; we had never had a 
really close companionship with our 
older sisters. Parting from her would 
be like losing half of myself. 
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Ibe day the people came for Evonne, 
we all cried and cried. 

“Evonne is going to be very happy,” 
Betty Ann tried to soothe us. “And 
you’ll be able to visit her, you know — 
it isn’t as though you’ll never see her 
again.” 

When Marise’s tirni came several 
weeks later, I felt disaster closing in on 
me. Tania would be next. No one 
would want a baby like me, and I’d 
be left alone — unwanted and unloved 
by anybody. The days became almost 
as dark and terror-ridden as the nights. 
1 must have been an awful problem to 
Betty Ann and Joe, for I cried over 
even the smallest of things. I got so 
worked up I couldn’t even eat my 
meals without becoming sick. The only 
happiness I had, came at bedtime, for 
now Tania and I shared the little bed¬ 
room oflF the living room, and when I 
snuggled up close to her, all the bad 
things in my life seemed to disappear. 
One night, however I was awakened by 
the sound of voices, and I heard Betty 





Ann mention my name. 

“We’re going to have trouble with 
Kirsten,” Betty Ami was saying. “With¬ 
out Tania, she’ll be lost. I wish Heinz 
would take them both!” 

“They’ve got two sons of their own, 
honey,” Joe said. “One daughter 
should just about round out the family. 

I buried my head in my pillow and 
sobbed. 

At breakfast, we were told that 
cousin Heinz would be arriving that 
afternoon. I remember following Betty 
Ann around all day, watching her as 
she separated Tania’s clothes from 
mine. It was when I saw my things 
all folded together in neat piles that an 
idea came to me. 

Whenever Bett>^ Ann put my sister’s 
' things, I’d put mine there, too. That 
way cousin Heinz would have to take 
me, too, for what else could he do if 
he had all my clothes? Years later, 
Betty Ann told me she shed countless 
tears over me that day. At that time, 
I was unaware of anything, but my 
desperate longing to go where Tania 
went, to share with her the loving and 
being wanted she would have in her 
new home. So, when Betty Ann had 
finished packing her suitcase, I walked 
right over and put my clothes in, too. 

“Please, Kirsten, darling,” Betty Ann^ 
protested helplessly. 

I guess she would have taken the 
things out again right then if the door¬ 
bell had not sounded. I flew to the front 
window and saw a car parked by the 
kerb. Betty Ann opened the door, with 
Tania at her heels. 

I’ve never seen an angel, but even 
now, twenty-three years Iate.r, I can 
remember Ae face of the man who 
stepped inside. He saw Tania first, and 
the beautiful way he smiled pulled my 



tongue right into my throat. 

“I’m your cousin, Heinz Drewett,” 
he said softly. “And you must be my 
little Tania.” 

The tone of his voice, the kindness 
shining out of his eyes, was everything 
the word ‘Daddy’ could ever mean to 
a scared little kid. In a single moment, 
it wasn’t just being with my sister that 
I wanted. I literally wanted to belong 
to this big, kindly man. Without any 
conscious voUtion, I was suddenly 
standing in front of him, holding out 
my hand, my pleading eyes looking up 
into his. 

“You. . . .you didn’t come for me, I 
know,” I stammered, “but I’m Kirsten 
.and.and I have my clothes 
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all ready, too.if.if you 

should change your mind and want two 
little girls,” 

For a moment, he didn’t say a word. 
He just looked at me and, I could 
swear, there were tears in his eyes. 
Then, all at once, he swept me up into 
his arms. 

“Not come for you?” he demanded 
huskily. “Why, Kirsten, honey, OF 
COURSE I did! Who could think of 
separating such sweet little girls as you 
and Tania?” 

Those were the most beautiful words 
any one had ever said to me. Fear and 
unhappiness lifted from mv heart as 
though they had never existed. Every¬ 
thing was right in a beautiful shining 
world. Evonne and Marise were happy 


and we would see them often; besides, 
Tania and I were together. 

During all the early years of grow¬ 
ing up, I was never once made to feel 
I had not been planned for at all. Once 
later, when it could not possibly hurt 
me because I knew how much I belong¬ 
ed, Mama and Daddy told how I hap¬ 
pened to get into their family. 

“She looked at me with those great 
big eyes of hers, made her little speech, 
and moved right into my heart,” Dad¬ 
dy reminisced. 

When I realize all that I would have 
missed had I not done what I did, I 
thank god for the courage. He gave me 
that long-ago day to fight for the love 
I neded so much. 

Lucas Law (14) Malaysia 


foe's MmoRS'MceouNT 





Good people to grow with 


IOB.24 A.82 














Life is mysterious, like a book 
Each page, a new incident, excitement, 
joys and sorrows, 

characters who make you cry, laugh 
and smile. 

Yes, life is unique, like a hook 
Which has its own story. 

Things you can never imagine, 
grasp in your mind. 

There are friends and foes — 

He who fights with life. 

The hero of the book 
emerges victorious — 

Victorious in the last page. 

Jaspreet Kindra (14) 




DESPAIR 

My life is a small boat 
Sailing on the stormiest sea. 

There is darkness of despair all 
around me 

In my sorrow, hope cannot he seen. 

The clouds of trouble thunder all over. 
They lower my spirits and raise my fear. 
The rain falls on the angry sea. 

Seems as if it is crying for me. 

The waves enlarge every moment. 
Surrounding me now and then. 

My'llife is in despair. 

But there is none who will care. 

I don 7 know when the storm will stop. 
And the hopeful sun will rise. 

Oh God! when will I he out of this trouble 
Save me lord, save me before I stumble. 

Rano Bajwa (14) 



L ittle Lallta, a long timr ago, lived in 
a village close to a thick forest. Her 
mother and father had instructed her not to 
stras’ into the forest as mans’ wild animals 
roamed there. T.alila would go up to the 
fore.st, but never wcTjt inside. She plaved 
about on tht* outskirts, and before it got dark, 
she would return home. 

One da), however. Lalita was cairious and 
wanted to see what kind of animals lived in 
the forest. So. she qxaietl)- made her wa) into 
the fore.st and looked about. She could not see 
an\' animal. Lalita went in further, step by 
slow step. Still she could not find any ani¬ 
mals. She, therefore, decided to return home'. 
She turned about and began to walk. She 
kept walking, but was somehow unable to 
come out of the tliick forest. She was fright¬ 
ened as she had a feeling she had lost her 
wav. 

After walking for a long time, Ijalita sat 
down on a stone and began to cry. 

“Wh\' are vou ersing, little girl?” somt'- 
one spoke to her. 

Lalita opened her eyes and saw a big goat 


standing next to her. ‘T cannot find my way 
out of this forest. I am lost!” Lalita explain¬ 
ed between sobs. 

"Do not erv, little girl. I will .show vou 
the win out of this wood,” said the goat. 

“Oh, can yoxi? J shall be so happy.” Lali¬ 
ta was now smiline. 

"Yes,” the goat said, “but before T do that, 
sou must do me a small favour.” 

“T(‘ll me, what .shall 1 do for )C)u?” l.alita 
asked. 

“.See that tall trt'e?” The goat pointed to 
a tree. “I love to eat its leaves, Unfortunate- 
1\’. I cannot climb the tree. So, if you will 
])luek some leaves for me, I will eat them, 
satisfy ni) hunger, and then take vou out of 
this fore.st.” 

Lalita climbed the tree and w'as about to 
pluck the leaves, when someone .seized her 
hand. T.alita screamed wdth fright, it was a 
monkey. 

“What are you doing?” the monkey .spoke 
angrily. 

“I am bieaking the leaves for the goat to 
eat. so that he can take me home.” Lalita 
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replied. 

“Look, little girl, that goat is a glutton. 
Hes can eat all the leaves on this tree without 
c'ver stopping. But this tree is my home, 
and if you take awa)’ the leaves, where will 
1 .stay?” the monkey pleaded. 

“But if I do not feed the goat, he will not 
show me the way out and oh! I so want to 
go home,” Lalita said sadly. 

“Do not worry, little girl. I know the way 
out and I shall take vou home.” 

“Will vou? Oh! 1 am so happy,” Lalita 
smiled once again. 

“Yt‘s, Imt before 1 take you home, you 
will have to do me a small favemr,” said the 
monkey. 

“What is the favour?" Lalita asked eagerly. 

“1 can lemovc the fleas from my body 
except those on m\ hack. You must remove 
them for me.” 'Hk' monkev laid down the 
coiiditioii 

Lalita (piickK set about df)ing her work 
and the monkes’ was soon rid of the flea.s 
from his back. Lalita and the monkey 
came down from the tree. Holding her hand, 
the monke\’ Ic'd Lalita out of the forest, 
while tlic' j)oor goat looked at them hun- 
grily. 

As the monke\' and the girl were walk¬ 
ing through the forest, a fierce and grcedA' 


wolf saw them. Wicked thou^ts raced 
through his mind. He quickly jumped out 
from hiding and stood in front of Lalita. 

“Where are you going?” the wolf demand¬ 
ed. 

“I am lost in this forest, and the monkey 
is showing me the way out,” Lalita quickly 
explained. 

“But this path belongs to me. You need 
my permission to walk on it,” the wolf said 
with a frown on his face. 

“Then, please. Wolf, can we have your 
permission? I do want to go home,” pleaded 
poor Lalita. 

“Okav, hut vou will have to do some- 
thing for me before you go,” said the wolf. 

“What must I do?” Lalita asked. 

“Oh, it’s simple, you just let me eat the 
monkey,” the wolf ordered. 

“But, if you eat up the monkey, who will 
then show me the wa\' out of this forest?” 
1 .alita spoke sadly. 

“Do not worry, little gill. I know the way 
to tlic village. I w'ill take you there,” the 
wolf offered. 

The iuonke\ sensed the danger he was in 
and cjuickly freed himself from Lalita, and 
ran away. The wolf chased him for some 
distance, but the monkey jumped onto a 
tree and escaped. 

































































































Lalita knew that the wolf would not now 
agrc'e to takt' lic-r out of the forest, and she 
began to er\ onec* again. 

“Do not er\. little girl,” the wolf said 
kindlv, “I will take \on to the village.” The 
wilv wolf thought that il he look the girl to 
the village safel\, the villag('rs would aceept 
him as a friend and he would then be able 
to get into the village and eaiT\ awav little 
babies, 

Lalita inerrih walked along with the wolf, 
not able to read W'hat actually was in his 
mind. 

A farmei from the \illage, going to his 
fields, was horiified to see lailita coiniTig out 
of the forest in the eompain of a fierce wolf. 
“Jailita, where are \ on going wtth tlie wolf?” 
he ask(‘d her. 

“I lost m\ wa\ in the foiest and this kind 
W’olf has brought me back hen',” Lalita .s|)okc 
with gratitude. 


“Yes, I helped this little girl reach home,” 
the wolf spoke very meekly, straining to put 
a smile on his face. But the farmer was wise 
enough not to miss the wolfs motive. 

“l.ook, vou wolf,” the farmer spoke stern- 
1), ‘ ^on could fool this girl, but not me. If 
)’ou take another step towards the village, 
I will break ever)' one of your greedy bones!” 
And the farmer raised his .stick tlu'eateningly. 

'Die W'olf realised that the farmer meant 
bnsinc.ss and, without uttering a word, ran 
lor his dear life, back into the thick fore.st. 

"Come, Lalita, I uill take vou homig” the 
farmer sjioke afTectionatc’!)'. “And remember, 
ne\’er again speak to strange animals. The\ 
nia\ harm sou, harm all of us.” 

At home, as slu' ran into the waiting arms 
of her parents, she mad(' up her mind never 
again to stray into the forest, 

C.N. Buisara 










Best gift & plaything for (your little daughter) 






Sings 

Twinkle Twinkle Little Star 
and other Nursery Rhymes 

■ Battery Operated 

■ Change able Record type 

■ Both Sides of records 
can be played 

■ Different hairstyles 

■ Assorted dresses 


mocis feye iaduetpies 


lV[ci<nuf et-ctupex* off -wide 

of otHex* queilitsT Dolls 
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Two new tales of suspense 
. i & spying; bravery & sacrifice. 
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SECRET AGENT 005-JUNIOR 
JAMES BOND (I) 

Junior James Bond, the best friend of the good 
persons and the worst enemy of the bad characters, 
experiences a senes of adventures in these action 
packed humorous tales His first encounter is with 
the notorious money snatcher Ballu, who is caught in 
his own trap when a woodpecker punctures the 
balloon. The wicked diamond-thief Makkar Ustad 
outwits Bond but finally is caught in a children's 
park. The ill-fated criminals Madho and Kalia who 
use Bond's own 'Robot' to loot the money are 
badly beaten up by the Robot' as it develops a de¬ 
fect while chasing Bond. Sampat and Champat, the 
bankrobbers land up in jail when Junior Bond, while 
helping a man loading a bag of chillies and in aiding 
another cutting down a tree, accidentally gets hold 
of them. Besides all these daring and funny adven¬ 
tures of Junior James Bond, there is one more of his 
father nicknamed Mama Muchhanand, because of 
his long moustache, who catches the three notorious 
smugglers after making a great escape from their 
den. 


THE GALLANTS OF CHITTOR 

Ala-ud-dm. the Emperor of Delhi, was struck by the 
beauty of Padmavati, and wanted to make Padmavati 
his wife He ordered his General to go to the court 
of Raja Bhim Singh and bring Padmavati to Delhi 
But Bhini Singh flatly refused Ala-ud-din attacked 
Chittor but the gallant warriors of Chittor fell upon 
Ala-ud-din's army The Emperor thought to defeat 
the Rajputs cunningly He sent his' messenger to 
King Bhim Singh to convey his desire of friendship 
with the king The Emperor also paid a visit to the 
palace of the king When the king came out of the 
city to see-off the Emperor, he was captured by the 
imperial soldiers The king was set-free by the shrewd 
and brave strategy of Gora and Badal. But these two 
brave men of Chittor were killed m the battle. 

However, Ala-ud-din was still anxious to get Padma¬ 
vati. He launched a severe attack at Chittor and de¬ 
feated the Rajputs. But he could not get Padmavati. 
To his shock and dismay, he saw in the palace the 
charred remains of Padmavati. 
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6<T ’M bored!’ said Big Bus, the “Where? When? How? Can we?” 

A oldest, largest bus in the lius ehorused otliei’ buses, 
depot. Tt was a Sunday night. All the “We’ll have to think a hjl. And plan, 
buses had just eome back from their But Iiii sure we can!” said Bed Eye. 
last trips. Tired and dusty. And that’s how the buses had a 

“Everyone else gets a holiday on beautiful picnic one full moon night. 
Sunday. Why can’t we? And Tm fed up Oh, what excitement there was! The 
of going on the same route every day!” buses could think of nothing else for 
“.4nd Tm tired!” said Red Eye with many davs l)efore the ]ucnic. And they 

a big sigh. “I m sooo.tired every always wore a .smile on their faces! 

night that I don’t sleep properly. So And then the BICt DAY came! On 
much so, I wake up tired. And feel tir- the dot at midnight, die buses 
ed the whole day! T wish I could, for rolled out of the depot. They were old, 
just one day, just eat and sleep and do they were dirty, they had many dents 
nothing!” on their liodics where they had hit 

“But buses can’t! ” wailed Old Rat- something or the othei. Some had the 
tier. “Unless a fairy comes and changes paint peeling off. Others had caacked, 
us all into flowers or something!” dirty windows. But, in the moonlight. 

Left Side Dent gave a hoot of they didn’t look so bad. (Have you 
laughter. “Oh . . ho! What hopes! T ever noticed how kind moonlight is? It 
• ” hides all the bad things that the sun 

“I’ve got an idea!” shouted Red Eye shows up!) 
suddenly. Let s have a picnic! Soon they all reached the picnic 
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ground. . . .singing and happy. 

“Shall we play some games before 
we get down to eating?” asked Red 
Eye. 

“Lovely!” shouted the other buses. 

The fun started. With loud hoots of 
their horns, the buses started ch(X)sing 
their partners for the Six-tyred Race. 
This goes something like the Three- 
legged Race children play. But the 
buses found it so difficult to put their 
front tyres on the back of their part¬ 
ners in front! The)' all hummed and 
groaned. 

“Get set. . , Ready. . . Gf)!” 

Off went the buses! And the winners 
got a prize, too! Nice little stickers to 
put on their wind-screens! 

“Next game! Musical Garages!" 
shouted Old Rattler. 

“Yippee! That’s mv favourite game!” 
shouted some of the buses. 

Instead of chairs, there were garages 
marked out on the ground. And when 
the music started, they ran round the 
garages! ft M^as great fun’ And the 
winner—it was fjeft .Side Dent—g(»t 
two new dusters to help keep himself 
clean. 

Then there was Blindman’s Ruff and 
then, L-O-N-D-O-N . . .LONDON! 

Soon the games were ov^er. And the 
buses went to the end of the picnic 
ground wheie the food awaited them. 

“Yummy!” shouted Big Bus. “Yum. . 
Yum.. .Yum. .! Rossagollas in mo- 
biloil svrup! Mdio could a.sk for any¬ 
thing more!” 

“There’s motor oil ice-cream!” 

“And grease vadas, tfxi! Lovely!” 

There was water kept at one cojner. 
Fresh river water, well water, tap 
water, Mmm. . . .! 

Toking and laughing, the buses phut 
—phntted into the different lines. They 


had a whale of a time, eating and 
drinking. Special air had been brought 
too! And the air pumps were shouting 
loudly, selling their air! “Roll in! Roll 
in!” called one. “Fresh pine-scented 
Himalayan air!” 

“Air from the green hills of Ootyl” 
said another. “Fresher than the fresh¬ 
est! And tea-scented, t(X)!” 

“Air from the Bombay beaches!” 
shouted another. “Best sea air! ‘Salt-O’.” 

What a racket there was! The buses 
dashed from one air pump to another. 
Taking a little of this. A little of that! 

“And now!” said Red Eye. “A spe¬ 
cial surprise!” 

Ife clapped his hands. And dozens 
of petrol tankers moved into the 
ground! 

“Yummy!” shouted Big Bus. “I see 
petrol!’ 

“Are > ()u sure it’s not that stickv old 
Diesel?” asked Old Rattler. 

“I’m dead sure! Look! There’s some 
special airplane jietrol, tex)! Yi]rpee!” 

“What a wonderful treat!” said the 
buses. 

The)' all drank the ordinary petrol 
first. Then they had the special airplane 
petrol. They drank and drank, like it 
^vas free water. 

“Ah! I can feel the tast)’ high-speed 
ain^lanc petrol roll down my petrol 
tank! ” said T.eft Side Dent with a hap- 
pv .sigh. 

“Yes, I can feel it tickle my 
car])iirettors and my engine!” said Red 
Eve with a laugh. 

“And now for a good wash!” said 
Old Rattler. “It’s going to be good to 
be wa.shed well!” 

And the buses all stood in line. Every¬ 
one of them went for a wa.sh with lots 
•T NA'ater. Till they were gleaming, Muth 
shining windows. And then, just as the 
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orangey-red sun was rising, the picnic 
ended. With happy smiles on their faces, 
the^ buses, all trundled back home. 
Homo to the bus depot and another 
ordinary day! 

★ 

Ah! I almost forgot! Here are some 
riddles the biises asked one another. 
Why not ask your friends? 

Wily do buses never run on time? 

Because they run on roads. 

What makes more noise than one Delhi 
bus? 

Two Delhi buses. 

What would you call a lius that has a lot 
to do? 


Bus-yl 

What did a big bus say to a mini-bus? 

You’re too young to smoke. 

What happens when a driver drives a 
bus like lightning? 

He hits trees. 

Why are jay-walkers like music? 

If they don’t C-Sharp they’ll B-Flat. 
What hasn’t got a mouth, yet smokes a 
pipe? 

A bus. 

What is always running after another, 
yet never catches them? 

The back wheels of a bus. 

What is fbe best thing to take down 
when you’ve been hit b\' a bus? 

Its number. 


Geeta Dharmarajan 



















-^jPj HOLA-MAROONI’ is one of the 
most romantic tales from the 
lolk-lore of Rajasthan. 

Long, long ago, there were two kings 
— Pingal and Nal. Pingal ruled the 
Piigal state, while Nal ruled Nar\ ar. 
Once there was a terrible famine in 
Piigal. A number of people left their 
homes in search of food and fodder loi 
their animals. Finally, King Pingal too 
left with his cpieen and little daughter 
Marooni, along with some trusted 
lieutenants. 

After travelling for almost a week, 
thc\’ came to far awa\’ Nanar state. 
When King Nal came to know about 
the arrival of King Pingal, he extended 
him a warm welcome, and requested 
him to stay in his kingdom, which for¬ 
tunately had had plenty of rain. 

King Nal, his queen, and their only 
son, Dhola the prince of Narvar. giew 
very fond of their nn al friends. Pingal's 
wife thought that her daughter Marooni 
and Prince Dhola would make an ideal 


match. The proposal was put to King 
Nal and his ciuecn. They gladly accept¬ 
ed. 

The marriage of Dhola and Marooni 
took place with great pomp and show. 
The jjeople of Nan^ar were happy to see 
the little prince wed to the charming 
little girl. Soon after the marriage, the 
news of hea\’y rains in Pugal reached 
King Pingal. So, he and his entourage 
took leave of Narvar and left for Pugal. 
As Marooni was still a child, she accom¬ 
panied her ]5arents. 

A good deal of time passed, and 
Marooni came of age. She bloomed into 
a very young and beautiful princess. 
The news of her beauty spread far and 
wide. One day, in the silence of the 
night, she had a sweet dream about her 
husband. Next moniing, she told her 
mother of the dream. Marooni did not 
know that some misfortune was in store 
for her. 

King Nal, with the passing of time, 
had forgotten all about Dhola’s maj*ri- 
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age. He arranged another marriage for 
Dhola with Malwani, the charming 
princess of Malwa. And Malwani was 
very happy in Narvar. 

Marooni used to sit in her chamber 
and look out of her windows for Dhola, 
the charming prince of her dreams. She 
bied to send messages to him, but none 
of them reached Dhola and there was 



no response. This made Marooni very 
sad. King Pingal also tried to send mes¬ 
sages to Dhola. but Malwani had made 
sure that no messages were delivered 
to Dhola. 

One day, some merchants came to 
Pugal from Narvar. When the king 
heard about them, he invited them and 
enquired about the welfare of the royal 
family. From them King Pingal came 
to know of Dhola’s marriage. They 
told him how difficult it was to approach 
him. The news shocked the king. He 
discussed the matter with his counsel¬ 
lors. They suggested that the Rajp^m 
(the Royal priest) be sent to Narvar 
with some singers to remind Dhola of 
his marriage to Marooni, The Rajguru 
and the singers were warned not to let 
Malwani know of their presence there. 

After a long journey, the Rajguru 
and the singers reached Narvar, but it 
was not easy even to enter the city, as 
the soldiers, instructed bv Malwani, 
questioned every stranger. However, 
the clever priest and the singers used 
their own tricks and requested permis¬ 
sion to enter saying they were merely 
wanderers trying to eke out a living. 
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They were at last allowed to enter the pitched their tents nearby. In the night, 
palace. the singers would sing melodious songs 

The priest and the singers found about Dholas marriage to Marooni. 
Dhola’s chamber in the palace and Dhola was moved by the pathetic songs. 
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He was so disturbed that he could not 
sleep 

Next morning, Dhola went to the 
singers’ tent. The priest was very happy 
to see the prince. He told him all about 
Marooni. He also told him about the 
messages sent to him by Marooni and 
King Pingal. Dhola was .surprised, for 
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lie had never received a single one of 
them. Dhola exclaimed, "If I had wings, 
I would have reached Pugal immedia¬ 
tely.” He assured the Rajguru that he 
would visit Pugal soon. 

When Dhola returned to his cham¬ 
ber he was very sad, Malwani wanted 
to know what had upset him. Dhola 
l)ricfly mentioned to her his eaj'lier 
jnairiage. Pie said he wished to visit 
Pugal. Malwani was very unhappy when 
she heard all this. She requested Dhola 
lo forget the marriage which took place 
when he was a mere child. But for 
Dh(ila, it was now not possible to forget 
Maroon i. 

Prince Dhola moimted a sturdy 
camel and set out for Pugal. Dhola’s 
sudden arrival was too much for Ma- 
rooni. When she heard about it, she 
could not believe her ears and waited 
silentK' on the balcony for him. Dhola 
came to Marooni. They looked at each 
otlu'r, but neither could say a word. 

“Toda)' is a great day,” said Maroo¬ 
ni s mother. She a.sked Dhola why he 
had forgotten his marriage. Dhola beg¬ 
ged their pardon. 

There were festivities in Pugal for a 
month. Then Dhola took leave of Ma¬ 
roon is ])arents and with rich gifts and 
his beloved wife, left for Nai*var. The 
journey was not veiy smooth. 

One night, when they were resting, 
Marooni was bitten by a snake. Next 
mojuijig, when Dhola woke, he found 
Marooni almost dead. He stayed by her 
and wept helplessly. 

Days passed, but Dhola did not move. 
A sage was passing by. The prince nar¬ 
rated the storA'^ of his misfortune. The 
sage hied to comfort him by saving 
life was like that, but Dhola insisted on 
dying with his vafe. 

The sage was moved. He poured 


some sacred water on Marooni’s face. 
Lo and behold! She came back to life. 
The sage blessed both of them and 
went away. 

Marooni soon recovered, and the two 
resumed their journey. 

But their troubles were not yet over. 
Somasura, the Prince of Sind, had want¬ 
ed to marry Marooni. He was waiting 
for an occasion to take revenge on Ma¬ 
rooni. When he met Dhola and Ma¬ 
rooni on the way, he inivited them to 
stay with him. The invitation was 
accepted. 

A group of singers began entertain¬ 
ing the royal c'ouple. Amongst them was 
a woman from Narvar. She knev? the 
evil designs Prince Somasura had on 
Marooni. She hinted about them to the 
prince and the princess through her 
songs. Prince Dhola and Marooni 
managed to run away from Sind and 
soon reached Nai*var. 

The people there welcomed them. 
Malwani, in course of time, began to 
treat Marooni as a sister, 

Dinanath Dube 

GOLDEN MEMORIES 

An innocent face. 

Two shining eyes 

Looked at me from behind a tree. 

The face smiled, 

I smiled hack. 

Memories came flooding hack to me. 

A girl playing 
Hide and seek 

None other than me. 

My childhood — 

Innocent, carefree 

Flcio past hy so quickly. 

Leaving me. 

And. memories — 

Golden memories of my childhood. 

Joyeeta Gupta 
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A HANDSOME, dashing, fearless bird, 
that tak('s a large toll of sparrows, the 
Sparrow-hawk is one of the tc'rrors of the 
farmyard. Of all woodland marauders, this 
is the one most haled by the poultry-keepers, 
though there is a general belief that the 
Sparrow-hawk, preying chieflv upon small 
perching birds, and young rabbits, mice and 
voles, is less destructive to voung birds of 
the poultry than it is often supposed to be. 
For all that, it eertainl) is de.struetive of 
game in the spring-time, for which reason 
game-keepers hate this child of nature, 
which, for its sustenance weeds out the 
weakest of the eovey. 

Sparrow-hawk is a treeland bird, not 
often found right out in the open. A grand 
flier, he prefers to do good for itself by 


stealth. He is a sudden sprinter and in sus¬ 
tained effort of wing, dashes out on the bird 
from the cover of hedgerows and trees. 

Although it has to face the challenge of 
every poultry-keeper’s gun, the sparrow-hawk 
manages to survive in some numbers. A 
blue grey male with his barred breast has a 
euckoo-like appearance; most of the cuckoos 
reported as having been seen at abnormal 
times can be put down to his credit. 

As with all our hawks, the female is larger. 
Neither the male nor the female should be 
confused with the kestrel, because the 
shapes of the birds against the sky arc so 
diflerent. Tht' Sparrow-hawk has shorter, 
less scimitar-like wings, with a comparatively 
longer tail, breasts baricd horizontally 
instead of being streaked vertically; and dark 
backs, quite unlike the chestnut-brown of 
the kestrels. The combination of the body 
is such that it makes for great speed during 
a short dash and wonderful ability of steer¬ 
ing. The Sparrow-hawk flits fast along the 
fields and hedgerows, beating regirlarly and 
low, and seldom rising except to skim over 
to the other side. Usually, as he comes sud¬ 
denly round a curve, he pounces upon his 
victims unawares, they being mostlv indi- 
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in a clutch, and they often varj'’ much in 
their markings — one or two sometimes being 
almost plain white. When the nest becomes 
foul with droppings and the remains of 
victims, it attracts bluebottle flies which buzz 
around it. 

The young Sparrow-hawks are at first 
covered with white down which, in the 
course of some weeks, gives place to feathers. 
Although the adults do take a number of the 
larger insects, the young are reared almost 
exclusively on poultry. Small birds up to the 
size of the bulbul, and well-grown voung 
wood-pigeons, form the main supply, '.vith 
an occasional young partridge and plover 
thrown in according to availability, young 
ground birds being much more vulnerable 
to Sjjarrow-hawks on pasture-land than 
among growing cereals. 

Many different kinds of birds of prey were 
-employed in the ancient pastime of falconry. 
The Sparrow-hawk was much used as a hawk 
for boys, because, being one of the most 
difficult to train, it afforded tlu‘ young fal¬ 


coner plenty of practice. 

In China, the sport was practised as far 
back as 200 B.C., but in Eurc^e it does not 
appear to have been introduced until the 
days of Pliny. From the continent, the sport 
spread to Britain about A.D. 860, after which 
it became a favourite form of amusement 
with all classes of people. 

King Alfred the Great published a book 
about falconry and the management of hawks 
for the edification of his nobles and the glory 
of the ‘royal sport’. When William I con¬ 
quered Britain, laws were passed making it 
an offence for any but the highest in the 
land to pursue the sport. 

Different kinds of hawks were assigned to 
v^arious peO'ple, according to their station in 
life. Thus, an eagle was assigned to the 
emperor, and the sparrow-hawk to the priest, 
and so on. If a person carried a hawk which 
he was not entitled to make use of, he was 
forced to pay a finel 

U.C. Chopra 


A healthy child is a happy chdd 



A concern for health 
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EY, John," called somchodv Irotii the 
street, “have \oii finished AOiir 
homework?" 

Fifteen-year-old Jehn Nadnp])araml)il 
l<X)ked up and turned round. IIis dark 
brown e\es on his handsome face fla.shed a 
friendh smile as he rc'cognised the boy on 
the main strec*t of Muttambalam as one of 
his best friends. 

Shaking his black c'urb hair off his fore¬ 
head. he dropped the book lu* was reading 
and jumped to his fec't. 

“Hey, K.J." he replied. “What’s up?" 

“Do you want to play cricket?" 

John sh<K)k his head. “Today it's too hot. 
T just can’t think of batting.” 

K.J. Titus shrugged his shoulders. “Okay, 


let’s go for a walk thcnl” 

John rushed inside the house and shouted 
towards the kitchen: “Ma, I’ll be back in 
an hour.’’ 

“All right, John," he heard his mothet 
replv. “Don’t be late." 

He dashed into the bedroom, thrc'w his 
hook on the bed, and fetched his Cocaeola 
cap from bcdiind the; door. Then pulling the 
peak deep onto his face he was out of the' 
house and on the street in a flash. 

Drawing his arm around his friend’s 
shoulder affectionatel), he said, “feet's go 
and call 1'homas. What do you say?” 

“Okay, sir. As you please, sir,” Titus 
teased him with a mischievous .smile. “You’re 
the loader!” 
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And before John could administer a well 
deserved punch, his friend ducked and 
whizzed down the road. 

Calling him many friendly and not-so- 
friendly names, John chased him right to 
Thomas’s house. 

Thomas Mathew seemed to be expecting 
them, ffe stood outside at the gate and 
cheered. “Jo^"> puU up! John, pull up! You 
can still make it.” 

“No, he can’t, he can’t!” cried K.J. who was 
the best runner in their class. “He can’t.” 

Tlicn he collided intentionally with 
Thomas and pulled liini to the ground. 
Breathing hard and perspiring profusely, 
Jcjlni Nadupparambil flmig himself on top of 
tijeni. Laughing and shouting, the three 
friends rolled on the grass in front of the 
gate and stopped their playful fight only 
when John sat bolt uj)right and shouted, 
“Where is my Cocacola cap?” 

“How do I know?” asked K.J. with a blank 
expression, tiynng hard to suppress a smile, 
one ann behind his back. “I." 

John was up at the same moment, shouting, 
“Return my cap, did you hear? Give it back 
to me or I’ll blow your nose in.” 

John was about to blow his friend’s no.se 
in when Thomas tore the Cocacola cap out 
of K.J.’s hand and cried, “I’ve got it! Here 
take it, John.” 

John reached for the cap, dusted it against 
his knee before he put it on. “Don’t touch 
my cap, ever. It’s a present from my uncle, 
you see.” 

“All right, all right,” soothed Thomas 
Mathew. “Now after so much of running, 
let’s go for a walk.” 

“Down to the river, okay?” 

“Okay!” 

Soon they had left the last houses and 
huts of Muttambalam behind. On both sides, 
lu.strous green rice fields spread towards 
palm groves. The hot humid air carried the 
penetrating odour of peat and stagnant 
water. On they marched, whistling gaily and 
had soon reached tlie Koduvarar river. The 


water was murky and dull, but the wind 
that blew from the jungle across the river 
was cool and refreshing. 

“Hey,” said K.J. suddenly and stopped 
flinging pebbles into the water idly, “lefs go 
across the river. What do you say?” 

“Across the river?” asked John surprised. 
“Over the railway bridge, you mean?” 

“Yes,” answered K.J., his eyes shining 
with excitement. “Let’s go.” 

“Tliat’s a fabulous idea!” cried Thomas 
enthusiastically. “Come on, let’s go.” And he 
dashed through the grass along the edge of 
the river, eager to reach the embankment 
first. 

“Okay, okay!” cried the others and'follow¬ 
ed him, forcing their way through the 
shrubs and reeds. 

In no time, thej' reached the old railway 
bridge and climbed up the stone embank¬ 
ment to reach the rails. 

“Come on,” cried K.J. stepping on the 
railway track, imitating a rope dancer about 
to crash down into the circus ring. 

“Help! help!” he cried, tripping and slip¬ 
ping, grimacing fu^iousl^^ 

Thomas and John laughed. “Come off it, 
K.J., you will fall down." They took him by 
his shoulder and ordered, “Having been found 
guilty of violating railway rules, you are 
arrested. Into the prison witli you.” 

“But, sir, no, sir,” pleaded K.J. wiping 
imaginar)’^ tears! off his eyes, “I am not guilty. 
Believe me, sir, please. Think of the family; 
eleven children and the wife ill, I have to 
reach the hospital.” 

“Eleven children!” chuckled Thomas 
amused. “Just listen to that, he has gone off 
his head.” 

For a moment, he relaxed the grip aroimd 
K.J.’s shoulder. K.J. tore himself loose and 
leaped over the wooden sleepers, taking two 
at a time. 

“Catch him, catch him!” cried John and 
dashed after him. But to catch K.J., the best 
sprinter in their class, was next to impossible. 
Huffing and puffing, their head spinning from 
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concentrating on the sleepers, they came to 
the middle of the bridge. Leaning against 
the rusted iron girders of the century old 
bridge, panting hard, they called out to 
K.J. “All right, you win. Wait for us!” 

K.J. turned round and smiled at them, 
pleased that he had proved himself once 
moix'. Walking briskly, the three boys had 
soon left two-thirds of the bridge behind 
them. 

The water of the KcKluvarar river gurgled 
beneath them and at the other side of the 
river, the birds seemed to have woken from 
their afternoon siesta. Suddenly, John felt a 
slight tremor run through the track. He 
froze. He f(‘lt needles of fear crawl up his 
spine, then spixxid into his arms and pierce 
his head. 

'I’he train! 

The; 5 o’clock train to Quilon was due, 
had come; was there right behind them! 
Fear immobilized him, robbed him of speech. 

“I’he train!’’ cried John, but his voice was 
no more than a hoarse whisper. 

"Run'” he cried oncc' more. “Run! 
Rmmnnnnnnn!” 

TTie other two bo\ s turned in surprise and 
looked at him and then past him at the tiny 
rings of smoke rising behind the di.stant 
trees. 

“The train!” whispered Thomas Mathew. 

At that inomenl, the shrill whistle of the 
engine tore the stillness of the afternoon. 

“The train!" cried K.J., his voice high 
pitched and shrill. 

“Run!” 

'riie bo)s l(*aped into motion, charging 
forward, shouting all the while, screaming, 
“The' train!” The tracks began to hum under 
the weight and sjieed of the fast approaching 
train. John felt terror rise within himself. He 
suddenly knew that Thomas and he would 
not b(' able to rc'ac'h the* end of the bridge 
m time. K.J. Titus would; he was alrc'ady 
metres ahead of him, running with the 
graceful ease of an experienced sprinter, 
taking two sleepers at a time. Thoma.s 



Mathew followed with uncoordinated jumps 
and leaps, running blindly. Staggering, 
losing his balance, he shrieked. “The train! 
the train! run! help!” 

Behind him John could hear, could practi¬ 
cally feel the engine’s roar nearer and nearer. 
Panic threatened to overtake him. Concen¬ 
trating painfully on the sleepers he dashed 
forward. Oh god, oh god, he wouldn’t make 
it! From the corner of his eyes he seanned 
the low arched railing, gazed down into the 
turbulent water, and shivered. Then he 
noticed the small platform running along 
the outer side of the steel and iron railing 
of the bridge. It was too narrow for a man 
to walk but he could try to stand on it. 
clinging to the gii’ders. He slid through 
the opc'ning and clung to a girder 
like a clrowning person to a .straw. He didn’t 
dare look behind, nor down into the deep 
gurgling waters. He held on to the girder 
never to let it go. 

“Ah! Ahhhhhhh!” 

’I’he erv of agony that .shattered the eve¬ 
ning air was followed by a shriek. “John! 
Joooooohn!” 

The cr\ for help pierced the air, pierced 
John Nadiipparambil’s heart. He heaved 
himself ujr and leaned over the girder far 
enough to scan the track right down to the 
end of the bridge. And there, not more than 
fifteen nielres away from him, lay Thomas 
Mathew, facr* down on the sleepers. 

Wli) wasn’t he getting up? 

“Get up, I’homas!” shouted John alarmed. 
“Gel up! What are you doing?” 

’rhomas Mathew did not answer, his body 
was twisting with pain. Then he tried to rise. 
He pu.shed himself up on to his hand.s, but 
an intense pain seemed to force him down. 

“I'liomas! 'rhomas!” screamed John. “Get 
up! Run, run! The train is coming.” 

Thomas Mathew let out another shriek, 
the shriek of a person facing death, a shriek 
so tcTiified and inhuman that it shook John 
to the c'ore of his being. Then, without 
realising what he did, he climbed over the 



girder, was on the track, and began to run. 
He ran instinctively without looking where 
he stepped, pusliing forward, charging to¬ 
wards the figure a few metres in front of 
him. Apart from his own heart beat hammer¬ 
ing inside his head, he heard nothing, not 
even the repeated whistle of the train ap¬ 
proaching the bridge. It seemed to him more 
tlian eternity till he reached his friend. He 
pulled him up by the shoulders and looked 
into the white face, twisting with agony. 

“Thomas, Thomas!” he whispered. 


"My leg, my leg!” moaned the boy and 
shut his eyes, as pain seemed to overwhelm 
him. John’s hand flew to his friend’s leg. He 
noticed Thomas’s left foot had got stuck 
between two sleepers. Slowly, to avoid 
causing his friend too much pain, he jerked 
the foot free. Thomas Mathew continued to 
scream h)stericallv, not so much out of pain, 
as of friglit. Clinging to John’s shoulder, 
hiding his< face in the pit of his neck, he cried 
over and over again. “The train! the train! 
It’s coming!” 





The train was coining; it steamed on to 
the bridge with full speed. For a split second, 
John stared at the black engine. Never in 
his life had he seen or experienced anything 
more frightening than now, imprisoned 
between steel bars, approached by a steam¬ 
ing mechanical fury, destined to be 
overrun, destined to die. 

No, John gritted his teeth. He jumped to 
his feet and pulled his friend with him. But 
after the first step Thomas stumbled again, 
screaming, “I can’t run! My foot, my foot! 
John, John ....!” 

"Jump on my back,” cried John. "Jump 
on my back.” He squatted down with his 
back towards his friend. He felt for his legs 
and the moment he held them, he gripped 
them tight around his waist. “Hold on to 
me.” he shouted and pushed himself off the 
ground. For a moment he thought the weight 
of his friend would crush him down. He 
swayed, thought he would fall, but foimd 
his balance. Off he set, staggering and reel¬ 
ing, his eyes fixed on the sleepers, the 
sleepers. 

Thomas Mathew clung to him, his arms 
and legs locked round John’s shoulder and 
waist. He was too petrified to cry. And John 
ran on, staggering under the weight, liis 
legs threatening to give way. But he gritted 
his teeth and surged on, desperately, hoping 
that he would reach the end of the bridge 
before the train. His eyes turned blank with 
the superhuman effort of carrying himself and 
his friend to safety. But the end of the bridge 
seemed far away, the distance between him 
and the other side of the river did not seem 
to reduce, it just didn’t. Behind him he heard 
the engine steam and fume, like an infuria¬ 
ted monster, heard the brakes bite into the 
wheels sending tremors down the rails. 
Clasping Thomas’s legs, he tried to accelerate 
his tempo, but couldn’t. It was as if he was 
running on the spot, as if the end of the 
bridge edged away metre by metre, edged 
out of his reach, John Nadupparambil spm- 
red on, desperately, mechanically, drained 
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of all emotion. 

The track trembled and shivered under 
the weight of the on-coming train. The angry 
sound of the whistle seemed to drill itself 
through his heart and the ear shattering 
screech of tlie blocked wheels scraping over 
the rails threatened to rob him of his senses. 

John didn’t look back. He didn’t look any¬ 
where but at the sleepers he was treading, 
forward, forward, like a robot, like a 
machine, onwards, onwards. 

John felt his friend’s arms tighten 
round his neck, felt him claw at his shoulder 
in terror and de.spair. He also felt his legs 
go wooden. 

Was he stdl running? 

Did he move? 

Panting, gasping for breath, he lifted his 
eyes off the sleepers for a second. There, he 
had almost reached the end of the bridge. 
He could make it, would make it! 

Gathering every ounce of strength left, he 
pushed forward, stumbled, tripped and with 
superhuman effort found his balance again. 
Now only five metres, five long never-ending 

metres, four, three. 'There was K.J. 

shouting, dasliing towards him holding out 
his arms. 

"John, John! Quick, John!!!” 

John staggered on and felt his cap fly off. 
"The cap, the cap!” 

He didn’t falter for a minute, but took the 
last three steps and dropped into the arms 
of his friend. Together they fell, roUed over, 
covering their heads protectively with their 
arms. At the same instant, not more than two 
metres away from them, the evening mail to 
Quilon screeched and came to a halt. 

John Nadupparambil was unable to lift 
his head. For a long time, the three boys lay 
motionless on the ground. No one moved, 
no one .spoke. Then, slowly, with great effort, 
John raised his head and looked at the track 
and gazed at the remains of his Cocacola 
cap, crushed beyond recognition. 

Sigrun Srivastava 
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ROOP AND THE ALIENS FROM SPACE :4 Wrltt«n and lllusfratad by Tapas 6uha 


PEPAtlON 0VER!LET OS 
RETURN TO THE MOTHERSHJW 












THLRt IS NO POINT IN GOING FUR- 
JHER NITHOUT professor RAY* 


INHERE WOULD >OU LIKE US 
TO TAKE YOU ,SlR? 
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WE ARE GOING 

BACK HOME!! 



WE’RE ON TIME.LOOK; 
THE others too are 
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Tm^T s Oa« C»^LAK'y*6fc^>OHfOLj ISN'T IT ?Tv«EflE ARESORIE 3 oQOOO HIGHUV DEVELOPED OVIUZATIOKS IN OU.R GAL¬ 
ACTIC &ySTEm alone'AU.the oldest stars are nEARTHC CEnTRE-THET are all red giants and th e stars in 
THE Spiral A«ms AK.e youicGEi? andthEy appear bluishiO 












3oo..^jo MibHL-f LLvti-oPeo Cniuza- 
Tinu'o ON io^D'-iO Plane rs p 


Ex alTly II 
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lS?ryOU KNOW THAT THERE AKE MORE I MAIN^ 
5 CXJ.OOO PLANETS IN VOUR MILKV WAV WWERE j 
HIGHLY developed beings LIVE PTHEV HAVb 
Also been TKVIN6 to comuni cate'with the } 
earth ;i» \ 
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IMPOSSIBLE?NO MV DEAR PROFESSC5R'.LlSTEN THERE 
ARE BILLIONS AND BILLIONS OF INHABITED PLANITS 
INTME UNIVERSE.ON NIANV OF THEM THEINHAB 
rrs ARE FAR SUPERIOR TO YOU AND SOME ARE 
N SUPERIOR TO US.PLANETARY LIFE CAN BE 
DIVIDED INTO THREE GROUPS.THE FIRST GROUP (S 
much MOKE ADVANCED THAN YDU.THE SECOND6R01 
IS AT ABOUT YOUR LEVEL WHIUE THE THiRDGKOUP 
NOT progressed to your STATE OF CIVILIZA" 
















































THE NAME OF THE SIXTH PLANET IS TRONA.WE BELONG TO THAT UOVELY PLANET. 















































T he recently concluded India-England 
cricket series had aroused considerable 
interest. This was largely because of the 
previous series between the two countries in 
India last winter. 

Tlie home series, of course, was won by 
India. That series was a subject of much dis¬ 
cussion because, out of the six Tests, only 
one was decided — the one played at Bom¬ 
bay. In the series, the wickets were prepared 
in such a way that it was difficult to get a re¬ 
sult. Hence, five of the six matches were 
drawn much to the disappointment of the 
English team. 

That’s why lau Botham, stimg by the de¬ 
feat in India, warned that thin gs would be 
different for Indians when they toured Eng¬ 
land in June 1982. 

His words nearly proved prophetic, judging 
by the result of the first Test at Lord’s. India’s 
earlier matches with the counties had also 
given an indication of the state of things, es¬ 
pecially when the rival teams managed to 
pile up big scores. While the Indian bats¬ 
men justified their selection, it was the bowl¬ 
ing department which proved weak. 

Incidentally, barring the match against 


England opener. Chris Tavare, is bowled by 
Kapil Dev, on the first day of the Third Test. 

Hampshire, India could not register a single 
win. Tlie matches against Yorkshire, Warwick¬ 
shire, Kent, and Nottinghamshire were drawn. 

These matches, however, proved that the 
Indian batting line-up was not weak. The 
chink in the armour lay in the bowling. Bar¬ 
ring Hampshire, in none of the other matches 
could the Indians get the other side all out. 
This lack of penetration in the bowling went 
against them in the Tests also. 

The first two Tests have made one thing 
clear — that Indians are no pushovers. What 
had actually clicked in the Tests with the 
MCC was the batting. And why not, since 
the present Indian team is perhaps the 
strongest batting side to tour England in the 
last few years? 

Of course, the dismal failure of the bats¬ 
men in the first innings in the Lord’s Test 
did allow for misgivings. But this was more 
than made up in the second innings when the 
batsmen, especially Vengsarkar and Kapil 
Dev as also Sunil Gavaskar, stood firm. That 
they could not prevent the MCC team from 
carving a win for itself is a different question. 
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For that, one has to take into consideration 
Bob Willis, Ian Botham and Derek Randall. 
While Willis and Botham laid bare the Indian 
batting, Randall capitalised on the weakness 
in the bowling. 

No doubt, the Indians failed to get the 
English team out when they were in trouble. 
In fact, it was ridiculous that the English 
team was allowed to pile up 433 tifter being 
six down for 166. lliis was merely because 
the Indian side did not have* the bowhng for 
the occasion. 

That the English side was allowed to oomo 
back into tlic game after losing tire first six 
wickets for a low score is a clear indication 
of the bite which the Indian bowling lacked. 
Barring Kapil Dev, it had nothing much of 
substanc“e to ofler. Dilip Doshi, Ravi Shastri, 
and Madan Lai could not make any impres¬ 
sion at all. On hindsight, it would perhaps 
have been wiser for Gavaskar to include a 
third seamcr in the team. 

But whatever one may say about th& 
chinks in the bowling, the Indian team did 
cover itself with glory in the first Test when 


it had been written off by all and stmdry. 
The fightback by Dilip Vengsarkar and Kapil 
Dev in the second innings did help in keep¬ 
ing the interests of the enthusiasts alive in 
the scries. 

The entertaining and artistic game played 
by Kapil and Vengsarkar respectively, gave 
an indication of the things to come in the 
remaining matches. Vengsarkar recorded his 
second century at Lord’s, a batsman’s dream, 
playing in his forceful, elegant manner. 
Kapil, on the other hand, played as only 
he can. A dazzling 89 in the second inning.s 
studded with fours and sixes, he came baeJt 
into the attack by bagging tlu*ee of the Eng¬ 
lish wickets in the second innings. No won¬ 
der he* won the ‘Man of the Match’ award, 
wliile England won the Test. 

India kept up its good performance with 
the bat in tire second Test at Old Trafford 
also. After allowing the English team to run 
up a score of 400 plus, it came back into tlio 
game with a forceful 379 for 8, though not 
without giving some anxious moments. 

The washt;d-out match again exposed the 


Kapil Dev gets a reprieve from first slip in the process of his hard-hitting 
innings of in the Third Test. 



Kapil Dev 


weakness of the Indian bowUng. In fact, it 
was a repeat performance, with six English 
wickets falling for under 150 in the first in¬ 
nings. But, after that, there was no let up 
from the English side, (‘specially with Ian 
Botham on the rampage. Partnering Geofl 
Miller, anotlu'r all-rounder, Botham helped 
his side reach the 400 mark. In the process, 
he hammered a century as only he can. He 
was ses’(‘re on the spinners, Do.shi and Shas- 
tri, who were hit all ov(‘r the place. But the 
worst to suffer was the lU'W Test cap, Sum 
Nayak. 

The Bombay' all-rounder just kept on feed¬ 
ing Botham with short pitched deliveries. 
And Botham is definitely not the batsman to 
ignore such scoring opportunities. It was, 
therefore, difficult to understand why Sunil 
Gavaskar persisted with Nayak who was 
giving away runs by the dozens. To add to 
their misc'ry, CTCoff Miller, no great batsman 
by any means, kept the Indian bowlers at 
bav for a long time. lie added 98 runs 
b('fore he was out. 

When the Indian team went in to bat, 
there was the usual apprehension, especially 
as Ravi Shastri was going as an opener for 
the first time. And tlie fears were justified. 
Shastri was back in the pavilion without 


showing his newly aexjuired temperament as 
an opener. This was not all. Before the day 
was over, India had lost three batsmen, in¬ 
cluding Gavaskar and Vengsarkar, for a pal- 
trv 35. And fears of a collapse were difficult 
to ward off, especially when Viswanath, 
Yashpal and Sandeep, the middle order bats¬ 
men. had not been among tlie mns of late. 
But luckily Viswanath and Kirmani, the 
night watchman, kept up the scoring adding 
a fifty each to their side. 

The highlight of the match, however, was 
Sandeep Patil’s batting along with Kapil 
Dev’s. Onc(‘ the two got together, there*- 
was no looking back for India. Kapil made 
his now customary fifty. But for Sandeep, 
who began in a hurry, it was an opportunity 
to regain his confidence. In fact, it may well 
have been his last Test had he failed. 
Luckily for him, he clicked and how! 

For those who watched him on TV, it 
was a delightful exhibition of strokeplay. 
The English bowlers were treated with the 
contempt thew deserved. After all, their bowl¬ 
ing, too, is yveak. In fact, in one over from 
Bob Willis, Sand(‘ep scored 24 mns — a vir¬ 
tual record and the like of which will be 
difficult to be repeated by otliers. And, mind 
you, Willis was bowling at his fastest. No 

(Turn over to page 47) 

Vengsarkar 
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D uring the 1971 Indo-Pakistan war, 
many fierce battles were fought in the 
North-Eastern and Western sectors where 
the two countries had contiguous borders. 

On Decembeij 16, 1971, 17 Poona Horse, a 
tank squadron, received information that 
three regiments of Pakistani Patton tanks 
had mounted an unprecedented offensive in 
Jarpal area of Shakargarh sector on the 
Western Front. Major Amarjeet Bal of the 
Poona Horse, with a company of two troops 
of ‘B’ squadron and tlnee grenadiers defend¬ 
ing India’s pivotal position at Jarpal, was 
subjected to a determined attack by a whole 
Pakistani regiment. Outnumbered 3 to 1 and 
pushed into a tight comer, the Indian squa¬ 
dron commander radioed for reinforcements. 

Second Lieutenant Arun Khetarpal, also of 
17 Poona Horse, stationed at Sarabchak, in¬ 
tercepted this S.O.S. Being closest to ‘B’ 
squadron's position, he immediately set off 


with his troop to help repulse the attack. 
His tanks were followed by those of Captain 
MaUiotra and Lieutenant Avtar Singh Alawat. 

Rolhng out in close formation, with 2nd 
Lieut. Khetarpal and Lieut. Alawat scouting 
in front, they came under heavy fire from re¬ 
coilless gvuis concealed in enemy bunkers. 
The absence of any natural camouflage made 
stopping a suicidal proposition. Besides, tune 
was at a premium; unless reinforcements 
reached Major Bal in time, a critical situation 
c*ould develop. But with such incessant en¬ 
emy fire, subsequent squadrons would never 
reach Jarpal. Slowing down to a crawl, Arun 
tried to ascertain the enemy’s position. On 
seeing rapid orange flashes 450 metres east, 
he swung sharply to the right and, together 
with his troop, literally charged head on to¬ 
wards the enemy bunkers, his guns blazing 
death. 

Disregarding the anti-tank guns and enemy 
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mortar from the bridgehead over the Basan- 
tar river, the ‘cavaliers’ bashed on and over¬ 
ran these outposts shortly. Jumping out of 
his cupola, 2nd laeul. Khetaipal at pistol 
point ordered the dazed crew of these re- 
coilless guns to mount his tanks. Securing the 
prisoners to their turrets, llu‘ squadron sped 
■on to join Majoi Bal, purging the area of 
stra\ insurgents. 

In the coiifu.sion that followed tliis fierce 
encounter, the) overshot Maj. Bal’s position 
at Jarpal. Seeing reinforcements arrive in 
such vast numbeis, the eneinv, already de- 

j ^ 

moralised b\ the initial probing attack, 
Ix'gan retreating. 

Khetarpal, breaking awav from the group, 
went charging after a lone Patton lank on his 
left, which was desperately zig-zagging in a 
bid to escape, (hatching up with the Pakis¬ 
tani tank, Arun slM)t it to smitliereeiis, and 
immediately set after another which also he 
blew up. Haying regrouped, their next task 
was to clear the enemy strongholds, pushijig 
them back to the border. Aimi and Naib 
Risaldar Sagat Singh were to lead one flank, 
with the latter acting as coyer. The other 
flank was undtn' th(' amimand of Captain 
Malhotra and Lieut. Alawat. 

‘Ilie\ edged forward cautionsh, exes peel¬ 
ed for snipers, ^]verything was remarkably 
peaceful saye for some sporadic firing in the 
dLstance. Presently there arose a rumble.... 
Lieut. Alawat was tire first to notice it—a 
thick cloud of dust on the horizon. ^Vhat was 
it? Arun peered through his binoculars. Good 
god! All three regiments of the enemy’s 13 
Lancers w('re returning to launch a ctnmter 
attack. 

Ordering his troops to lorm a straight bar¬ 
ricade with tlieir tanks, Anm and Sagat 
Singh geared up and moyed from behind 
them in single file with Sagat Singh in the 
lead. Thus, hidden from their adversary, they 
crept on. Two hundred metres from the en¬ 
emy lines, Arun and Sagat came out into the 


open, spht up, and rushed upon 13 Lancers’s 
left flank, taking them completely by sur¬ 
prise. Once their ranks had been disturbed, 
it was an easy task picking ofl the outer tanks. 
In the course of this close encounter, Sagat 
.Singh was fatally hit. Seeing Arun all by 
himself, Capt. Malliolra and Lieut. Alawat 
rushed to his aid. Together thex drove into 
the thick of battle and were* soon entrap¬ 
ped by the Pakistanis from all three sides. 
Behind them were the enemv fines. Since no 
help could possibl) reacli them, it was now 
a question of do or die. 

Positioning themselves back to back, they 
formed a deadly triangle, ready to blast their 
wax' out of the ‘Chakravyuh’. Tliereafter, a 
fierc'e battle ensued with machuie guns rata- 
tatting and cannons booming. The ah was 
thick with acrid smoke. Such was the intensity 
of this close battle that within the first two 
minutes, six out of the fourteen enemy tanks 
were blown up. Just as the trio knocked out 
the seventh tank, Alawat was hit and his 
Centurion went up in flames. Capt. Malhotra 
immediately swung to port, taking control of 
the entire right flank, while Arun was manag¬ 
ing the left. With tenacity and sheer guts, 
tliese two soldiers put the seven remaining 
Pakistmii tanks to flight. 

Their formations m complete disarray, the 
Patton tanks scurried awav to a safe distance. 
Stopping under a lone tree, four tanks began 
taking ‘pot shots’ at our Centurions. The 
enemy was out of range, and so our boys 
decided to conserve their fire. Tliinking the 
Indians had run out of ammunition, the 
Pakistanis began fomiing a phalanx and ad¬ 
vanced cautiously. Realizing that their vehi¬ 
cles vxould not stand another poimding at 
close range, Arun decided to divert the en¬ 
emy’s attention and bring them within firing 
range of our ti'oops positioned less than a 
mile east of Jarpal. He, therefore, cut right 
across their path and apparently made for 
Sarabchak. 
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Tlie enemy fell for it. “A retreat.get 

him!’ barked their commander. Immediately, 
four tanks broke away from the phalanx and 
began tailing Arun, who was still out of 
rang('. 

barely 80 metres from the Indian lines, 
Arun Khetaj'pal suddenly ordered his driver 
to spin around and charge back at the tanks. 
“F-I-R-El” he yelled. They were taken un¬ 
awares. “What! So that wasn't a retreat?” 
Too late. Other Indian tanks now closed in 
undc'r Arun’s dhections and made short work 
of their outmanoeuvred Pattons. “Brilliant 
.. .Nathu. . .terrific!” Arun congratulated liis 
gunner. “Nand Singh, 275 left. .. .tho.se three 
tanks tliere, lc>t’s get ’em.... they are the last 
of tht> lot_” 

(Japtain Malliotra was puzzled by Arun’s 
act. “W'hat’s wrong with him?” he wondered. 
(Jasuallv looking down to an 8 o’clock posi¬ 
tion, he was dumbstruck. There was 2nd 
Lieut. Khetarpal chasing three Patton tanks 
with one on his trail and that, too, within 
firing range. Captain Malhotra rushed to in- 
tercejit this last tank ordering his gunner to 
aim lor its turret and engine, t’oming witli- 
in firing range, the guimer pressed the fir¬ 
ing button. No reaction. He pressed again. 
The big gun was silent. “Sir!” he yelled, try¬ 
ing to press the button again. "The gmi is 
jammed. . . .it is not firing. ...” Captain Mal¬ 
hotra winced. “Oh god! ” he muttered. “Oh 
god! Amn. . . .Sonny. . . .it's all up to you now 
. . . it’s all upto you. .. . ” 

Hearing a rumbling sound behind, Arun 
turned in his cupola. He was staring down 
the barrel of a Patton tank. “Hain!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “From wh.. where... .Nathu, turn 
the turret, .full! ! Barrel straight.. .” But be¬ 
fore Nathu could react, a bright orange flash 
detached itself from the Patton tank and 
Aruu’s tank shuddered violently. A direct hit. 
Shaking his head to get rid of tlie singing 
sensation in his ears. Arun looked down to 
ascertain the damage done. There was another 
/‘ 



flash from the tank behind, and Arun notic¬ 
ed longues of flame rising from liis engine. 
Hit again. “Sir! Sir!” his gunner yelled. “My 
cupola has burst open and the observer is 
hurt.” Biting his lower Up, Arun repli¬ 

ed in his characteristically calm voice, 
“Never mind, Nathu. .. .never mmd....can 
you move.. .good. . .back and to the left... 
tiuret is already turned.... good show.... 
F-I-R-E!” In the next instant, he had desti'oy- 
cd yet another enemy tank. 

Seeing the tank burning. Captain Malhotra 
ordered its crew to evacuate. Arun reahzed 
that his c-ommander’s tank was non-opera- 
tional, and that the enemy was still pvusuing 
the attack. He, therefore, chose to disregard 
diose orders. Very calmly and very deUbera- 
tely, he started shooting up the three tanks 
in front of him. Having incapacitated two, he 
txmied to tackle the last one, carrying Major 
Nasir, Squadron Commander of 13 Lancers. 

Both parties moved closer. Finally, they 
were eyeball to eyeball standing 75 metres 
apart. It was really a case of one getting the 
other. Lowering himself in the burning cupo¬ 
la, Arun Khetarpal yelled “F-I-R-E!” but the 
Pakistan commander was already prepared 
and so got the first shot. His shells blew up 
Arun’s turret, grievously injuring the driver 
and the gunner, besides Arun. The Indian 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Independence 
save us 

the opportunity 



"THIS AGENDA FOR THE NATION 
has been dovetailed into the overall plan of 
development. It pinpoints areas of special 
thrust which will show immediately tangi¬ 
ble results for various segments." 

Successful Implementation Needs 
Co-operation of Every Citizen 


LET EACH ONE PLAY FOR THE TEAM 

"This programme is for each one of you, 
and for this nation which is ours to serve, 
to cherish and to build. I seek your whole¬ 
hearted cooperation in making the prog¬ 
ramme a success." 

—Prime Minister 

Smt. Indira Gandhi 


36th Year of Independence—Year of the 9th Asian Games. 
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V [CKY KAPOOK, twelve years but intelli¬ 
gent beyond his age, possessed a unicpie 
gilt. In fact, it had come to him one morn¬ 
ing as nalurallv as, say, sneezing, or sliding 
down the banisters. He discovered that he 
was able to ‘throw’ his voice. Ventriloquism, 
or the art of ,s|^>eaking so as to make it seem 
the voice is coming from a different source, 
is usually an ac(juired skill; but Vicky found 
he was a natural ventriloquist. lie was 
delightc'd. lit' was good at mimicry. And 
now this....it held unending possibilities. 
II is first in.stinet was to rush downstairs and 
tell his parents and elder brother and sister 
what he had di.scovcred. He checked him¬ 
self. as he thought he could have a lot of fun 
if nobod\ was aware of his new ability. He 
chuckled to himself at the prospect. 

English Grammar, Vicky thought later 
that da)' at school, was the most boring sub¬ 
ject in tht' world. It was two-thirty in the 
afternoon, and the rest of the class was as 
bored and unintere.sted in the subject as he 
himself. Mr. Bhonsle, their English teacher, 
droned on and on about adjectives qualify¬ 
ing nouns and adverbs qualifying verbs, and 
the students found their eyelids drooping. 
Even Mr. Bhonsle’s head seemed to be nod¬ 
ding. Vickv then decided, the class needed 


some livening up. 

A sudden bark somewhere near Mr. 
Bhonsle's feet made him shoot up from his 
chair, his nose quivering agitatedly, his 
spectacles dislodged from their perch. He 
looked around wildly, for poor Bhonsle was 
afraid of dogs. However, he could sec no 
dog around, and there were only rows of 
genuinely puzzled faces of schoolboys. 
Ever) one looked round, equally bewildered. 
They had distinctly heard a dog bark — a 
deep, somewhat threatening bark. There it 
was again! But where was the dog? The 
boys stood up, craning their necks to see if 
there really was a dog around. A buzz of 
voices broke out, and Mr. Bhonsle knew that 
in another minute he would not be able to 
control the class. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” he shouted, waving 
his arms about. “If any of you boys are 
pla)'ing the fool.” 

A deep, braying sound, followed by a sharp 
yapping, drowned the rest of his words. 
Delighted at the distraction, the boys clam¬ 
bered over their desks, yelling at each other 
e.xcitedly in their efforts to locate the source 
of the sound. There it was again — the 
braying! Bhonsle gave up and fled from the 
room, dropping his books behind him. 
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Vicky, joining in energetically with the 
others, smiled to himself. His first experi¬ 
ment had certainly been a success. 

That evening, when the whole family was 
at the dinner table, Vicky’s elder sister, Sheila, 
looked up from the magazine she was flip¬ 
ping through with an exclamation. “Oh! Look 
at this! For a moment I thought it was Vicky!” 

The others took the magazine from her, 
crowding around the photograph curiously. 
It was that of a famous film star, in the city 
for a brief holiday, along with his wife and 
son. The boy was the image of Vicky. The 
two looked the same age, had the same 
hairstyle. It was really amazing. 

“Well, each of us is supposed to have his 
or her double in tliis world,” announced 
Prakash, Vicky’s elder brother. A college 
student, he fancied himself to be an authority 


on little-known facts. However, the fact that 
the film actor’s son and Vicky looked like 
twins nobody could deny. However, it left 
Vicky with a slightly uneasy feeling, for 
some odd reason. 

The next day, something happened and it 
only added to Vicky’s uneasiness. As he and 
his friend, A.shok, were walking towards the 
bus-stop on their way home from school, 
Ashok laughingly told him, “Guess what? At 
the sweets shop we had gone after lunch, 
while you were away looking for comics, a 
man came up to me and asked me who you 
were. 1 didn't know why, but I decided to 
have a little fun.” Ashok chuckled to himself. 
“I told him you are the son of a very famous 
]ierson, and A'our identity has to be kept a 
secret. Hee, hee! Who knows, he may ask 
von for an autograph tomorrow!” 




Vicky laughed along with Ashok, but he 
was uneasy. Somehow, he could not help 
suspecting that the incident had something 
to do with the photograph in the magazine. 
So what? he told himself. What was there 
to be worried about? All the same, he just 
could not get rid of the feeling that he was 
being watched. 

Came Sunda\’, and there wasn’t anything 
much to do. Vicky and another friend, 
San jay, who lived a few blocks away, decided 
to go for a movie — a cowboy film. The two 
of them set off in good time, after a leisurely 
lunch. They were in high spirits. They 
thoroughly enioy('d the film, ajid discussed 
it enthusiastically on their wav back. As it 



was not yet dark, they were reluctant to get 
back home. 'They went into a nearby ice¬ 
cream parlour. The thought of having to 
study for their Physics te.st the next day was 
not at all appealing, and so they wanted to 
put it off for as long as they could. 

The ice-cream was certainly delicious, and 
neither Vicky nor Sanjay could think of any¬ 
thing else at that moment. Suddenly, Vicky 
noticed it was getting dark. “Hey, Sanjay, 
hurrs up. Don’t forget the test tomorrow.” 

Grumbling good-naturedly, Sanjay follow¬ 
ed Vicky out. As they neared the colony 
where he lived, Sanjay took a turn towards 
his house, while Vicky walked straight on. 

“Bye!” they called to each other. “Don’t 
study too haid.” 

Vicky walked oji tpiickly. There were 
very few people about — hardly any, in fact 
— now that it was dark, and the streets were 
singularly ill-lit. He began to feel slightly 
uncomfortable, though he had walked this 
street so many times before. He quickened 
his steps, his head down against the wind 
which had by then sprung up. He stepped 
off the pavement to cross to th<‘ other side 
of the road, whi'ii a small white car suddenly 
drew up in front of him. To the startled 
hoy, it seemed the car had materialised out 
of thin air. He had not seen it approaching 
him. A man put out his head and a.sked 
him, politely enough, “Can )ou direct us to 
Parker Road?” 

As Vicky stopped to answer, the car door 
shot open and he suddenly felt himself held 
in a vice-like grip, while something moist 
and sickly-sweet smelling was clamped over 
his face. He struggled feebly for a few 
seconds, registering vaguely in his mind that 
he had been bundled into the car, and then 
everything went blank. The car sped off 
into the night. The two-minute operation 
went unobserved. 

Rita Maitra 

(To be concluded) 
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wonder, Patil got the well deserved ‘Man of 
the Match’ award. 

The two Tests had proved that the Indian 
middle order was becoming reliable. The 
performance of the batsmen so far was en¬ 
couraging. And interestingly enough, the 
Indian team is stronger by all accounts, bar¬ 
ring its fallibility. 

The third Test confirmed what had only 
been expected. Even though England went 
on to pile up a huge score (594), the Indian 
batting did not cave in. But, then, India’s 
strength in batting had surfaced right from 
the first Test. The fightback in the second 
innings of the first Test, the rearguard action 
in the one at Old Trafford, and finally at 
Oval, all proved that our batting was strong 
both in practice and on paper. 

Admittedly, after two days of leather h\int 
and aching sinews, nobody would have 
blamed India for collapsing. After all, the 
score put up by England was quite awesome. 
Besides, Sunil Gavaskar was out of the 
match having fractured his ankle while 
fielding. 

This did not deter the Indians, who man¬ 
aged to save the follow on quite gracefully, 
though not without giving some anxious 
moments to the fans. Barring Vengsarkar, 
all the leading Indian batsmen came good at 
the right moment, with each chipping in 
his bit. But once again the thunder was 
stolen by Sandeep Patil and Kapil Dev, who 
confirmed their batting skill. Kapil, unfor¬ 
tunately, missed his century by 3 runs. 

Interestingly enough, Ravi Shastri, the 
make-shift opener, also clicked, chipping in 
with a score of over 50. Viswanath, of course, 
was reliable as ever. 

The match ultimately ended in a draw, 
even though England tried its bit to run 
through the Indian batting line-up in the 
second innings for a short while. Luckily 
for India, it had the reliable Viswanath at 


the helm. It was his competently compiled 
75 which helped in stemming what would 
have been a near collapse after India lost 
three quick wickets. England had made a 
quick 192 in the second innings, leaving 
India some 330 runs to make in about 40 
overs. 

While England ultimately won the three- 
match series, it must be noted that it was 
not the better side by any means. Of course, 
there were outstanding individual perfor¬ 
mances from Ian Botham, who went on to 
compile a centuiy' and a double centur)'^ in 
the second and third Test matches, as also 
Bob Willis. But in the entire side, these two 
alone .stood out. India, on the other hand, 
had a batting talent which overshadowed 
England in performance. Where it failed 
was in the bowling department. The bowl¬ 
ing lacked bite and penetration. Otherwise, 
it would not have been possible for England 
to pile up huge scores after losing three-four 
(piick wickets. This pattern was repeated in 
all the three Te.sts. 

Here, it would be worthwhih* to wonder 
liow England would have fared had it batted 
under pressure. In other words, if India 
had batted fir.st and piled up the runs, 
would it have been possible for England to 
withstand the pressure? Well, England’s 
perfonnance so far does not indicate that 
it would have faced the task with ease. 
After all, its batting line up was still weak, 
barring Botham. In the bowling department 
also, it relied on Botham and WilUs. 

In passing, one feels that England will 
have a tough time .against Pakistaii which 
it is scheduled to plav now. Abdul Qadir, 
the Pakistani leg spinner, is already reaping 
a rich harvest of wickets, judging b\- the 
jjerformance of the team in county matches. 
And a genuine leg .spinner England has not 
faced foi- quite some time. Besides, Pakistan 
has the batting line up to dwarf England. 
Their bowling is also pretty good. 

T. Sharma 
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ING BALASIMHA was very fond 
of the company of leained men. 
Tie liked to be surrounded l^y scho¬ 
lars. Adityaeharya was one of them. 
This Brahmin scholar had a treasure- 
house of stories, of great kings and 
wise men many of whom had all given 
up a life of luxiu'y and pleasure to attain 
peace and salvation. The king loved to 
listen to such stories. The more he 
heard them, the more he wanted to be 
like one of them. He too yeanied for 
solace and salvation. 

One day, the king confided in Adit- 
\ acharya. “O Learned one, you have told 
me the tales of so many great men. 


Now, 1 too want to discard this life of 
luxury and attain salvation. But, how¬ 
ever much I think of it, I can't find 
a way to set aside this easy life and 
become great. I want you, Adityachar- 
ya, to find a solution. And if you fail to 
do so within a month, remember you’ll 
be severely dealt with.” 

Adityaeharya was surprised, as the 
king had never been so harsh to him. 
Whatever that be, how was he going 
to solve the king’s xrroblem? The learn¬ 
ed brahmin pored over all sorts of 
treatises, and consulted several of his 
friends, but none could give him the 
correct advice. The more he thought of 





the consequences if he failed to satisfy 
the king, the more miserable he became. 

Now, his young daughter had been 
noticing the change that came over her 
father for some days. One day, she ask¬ 
ed him what was troubling him. Adit- 
yacharya told her of the king's com¬ 
mand; he didn’t have the heart to tell 
her that he might be banished from the 
country or might even have to face 
death. 

The girl fell silent and thouglit deep¬ 
ly. After some time, she looked up and 
said, “Don’t worry, father. You must 
take me to the court when you go there 
tomorrow. I think I can solve the pro¬ 
blem for you.” 

Adityacharya was suiprised how his 
daughter had becomci so clever as to 
think of a solution that had eluded him 
as well as others. Anyway, be agieed to 
her request. 

The next day, the>' both made their 
way to the court early. At the usual 
time, the king ai rived and asked Adit¬ 
yacharya to tell him yet another story 
of a great man. As he listened atten¬ 
tively to Adityacharya, there came a 
piercing scream. “Free me! Please free 
me!” 

Everyone in the court was startled, 
and looked in the direction from where 
the scream had come. Aditvacharya 
was shocked to see his daughter tied 
to a pillar with a rope. The king order¬ 
ed her to be untied and she was freed 
in, no time. 

The story he was listening to from 
Adityacharya had reached an interest¬ 
ing stage and so the king forgot the in¬ 
cident the next moment and turned to 
the brahmin, indicating that he should 
continue with his narration. 

The court had hardly settled down 
to listen to Adityacharya when the 


girl’s scream was heard once again. 
“Free me! Please free me!” 

The king was annoyed by the in¬ 
terruption. He rose from his seat and 
walked towards the girl. He became 
more angry when he saw that she had 
put her arms round the pillar and was 
no more tied with a rope. 

“You are a fool!” he shouted at her. 
“You were freed once, and vou have 
merely put your arms round the pillar. 
AVho will run to your help?” 

Silence reigned in the court for a 
Tuoment. It was now broken by tink¬ 
ling laughter from the girl. She bravely 
stood before the king and said, “If J 
am a fool. Your Majesty, so are you!” 

The poor brahmin nearly fainted with 
fright. ‘Will the king ever forgive iny 
child?’ he wondered. 

The courtiers held their breath. 
‘What’ll happen to the girl?’ asked each 
one of them to himself and looked at 
others for an answer. 

The king, puiple with rage, tlmnd- 
eved: “You impudent girl! Explain your 
conduct, or else you shall pay for it!” 

The girl appeared unperturbed. She 
bowed low, aiid .said, “Your Majest\% 
you re hmd of luxuries and cling on to 
N'our worldly life b\ your o\m choice. 
And if \’0u want to renounce that life, 
who can prevent > 011 from doing it? 
fust as you cannot separate me from 
this pillar if I want to cling to it. simi¬ 
larly, how can m> father lead you to 
salvation if you cannot give up this life 
of ease?” 

King Balasimha was quick to realise 
his folly. He admired the little girl’s 
wisdom and bestowed on her lavish 
gifts. The courtiers were overjoyed at 
the king’s generosity. .\dit\’achar\'a 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

Lakshmi Bantwal 
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L ast month T gav^e an illustration of 
the application of the “Conjurer’s 
Choice” principle. 1 now present an¬ 
other example. 

The trick consists of mysteriously 
anticipating (and predicting) a .specta¬ 
tor’s ultimate chcnce of a card after a 
series of eliminations. A sample given 
below will give learners a clear idea 
how to do it, and they will be able to 
perfonn accordingly. 

The magician looks through a pack 
of playing cards very thoughtfully, 
after which he selects a card and puts 
it into a spectator’s pocket. Before 
selecting the card, he puts several 
questions to the spectator and c'arefully 
notes the an.swers he gives, pretending 
that these answers are very helpful to 
him in this particular trick. (Of course, 
all this is mere play-acting. It is only 
the answers that the spectator gives to 
the questions put to him after the 
selection of the card that are im|X>rtant 
to the magician.) The card is the KING 
OF DIAMONDS. 

The magician takes a sheet of paper 
and a pencil to write out the spectator’s 
answers in black and white for record, 
to prevent anv error or di.spute. As he 
has selected (i.e., predicted) the KING 
OF DIAMONDS, he will put his ques¬ 
tions and use for interpret) the specta¬ 
tor's an.swers in such a manner that, 
after the process of elimination, he 
will finally arrive at the KING OF 


DIAMONDS. The questions and ans¬ 
wers must prweed at such a speed that 
nobody will have the time to notice 
the clever way in which the magician 
interprets the spectator’s answers to 
suit his (the magician’s) purpo.se! 

The magician takes two red caixls 
(one of each suit: Hearts and Diamonds) 
and two black cards (one of each suit: 
Clubs and Spades). He holds these 
C'ards before the spectator, showing 
him their faces, and says: “The cards 
are of two colours. Name one.” (He 
puts an accent on the words Two and 
Name.) 

If the spectator says “RED”, the ma¬ 
gician writes RED on his sheet of pa¬ 
per, because RED suits his purpose (as 
he has predicted a Diamonds card). 
But if the .spectator names BLACK, 
the magician says, after throwing down 
the black cards and retaining the red 
ones: “That leaves.... RED?” as if it 
is a process of elimination, and after 
eliminating Black, Red is retained! Im¬ 
mediately thereafter, allowing no time 
to think and analvse, the magician says 
to the spectator, displaying the two red- 
suit cards before his eyes: “The red 
eards have two suits. Name one.” If 
the spectator savs DIAMONDS, the 
magician writes DIAMONDS on the 
sheet, under RED, striking off RED as 
superfluous. (If the spectator says: 
HEARTS, the magician, undaunted, 
says: “That leaves DIAMONDS” and 
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writes DIAMONDS.) 

“Now, Diamonds cards are of two 
kinds: the Court (or picture) cards Jack, 
Queen, and King, and the Pip cards from 
Ace to Ten, Name one: COURT or 
PIP?” says the magician. If the specta¬ 
tor’s answer is “COURT”, it tallies 
with the magician’s prediction and he 
writes COURT. And if the .spectator 
says PIP, the magician says “That 
leaves COURT.” And writes COURT. 
Uf) to this point, the final writing on 
the sheet is DIAMONDS/COURT, so 
that at this point the selection has be¬ 
come restricted to Court cards of Dia¬ 
monds suit. 

“Court cards consist of Jack, Queen 
and King. Name any one,” the magi¬ 
cian says. If the spectator says “KING”, 
it exactly suits the magician’s purpose 
He'strikes COURT and writes KING, 
saving: “So, vonr final choice is KING 
OF DIAMONDS”, at the same time 
showing the record on the sheet of 
paper. 

“Now please pull out the card from 
\'Our pocket and see if lU)' advance 
guess is also your final choice,” says 
the magician. The spectatf)r brings out 
the card, and is astonished to find that 
the magician’s prediction is correct! 

Suppose the spectator says “JACK”. 
In that case, the maeician would say. 
“That leaves KING and QUEEN. Now 
name one.’ Whatever be the answer, 
the magician would interpret its mean- 
' ing to suit his purpose, and write 
■ KING, so that the final writing on the 
sheet would onlv be DIAMONDS/ 
KING, exactly tallying with his i:)redi- 
ction. 

In cold-print description, this trick 
may seem dull, but if smartlv present¬ 
ed, if produces a startling effect. 

Now let me explain another very 


easy but effective card trick you can 
perform anywhere any time with a 
bon’owed pack of cards, 

I shall tell you how I mystified a 
friend with this trick, and I hope, with 
some little practice in private, you too 
will be able to baffle yoiu* friends by 
performing the trick in the same man¬ 
ner, ^ 

My friend shuffled his pack of cards 
and gave it to me. I ran through the 
whole pack to find out the four Aces 
and the Joker. When I found them, I 
w'as seeing the faces of the cards and 
my friend was seeing the back only. T 
found the four Aces and the Joker. I 
placed the Joker on the face of the 
ACE OF DIAMONDS, held them to¬ 
gether as one card, and said, “I keep the 
Joker here.” And I plaeed the Joker 
on the table face up, with the Ace of 
Diamonds, also face up, hidden under 
it. unknown to my friend w'ho thought 
it was only one card i.e. the Joker. (I 
had made sure that no sudden gust of 
wind separated the Joker from the 
Diamonds Ace under it and exposed 
my trick!) 

I then took the Ace of Snades, the Ace 
of Hearts, and the Ace of Clubs (in ex- 
actlv this order from right to left) and 
an indifferent card — four cards in all. 
Their faces were not seen by my friend; 
so when, keeping the rest of the 
pack down on the table face up, I 
looked at the four cards in my hands 
and held them fanwise, clearly show¬ 
ing mv friend that I had four cards, 
and read their names as: Ace of Spades, 
Ace of Dimonds. Ace of Clubs. Ace 
of Hearts. Mv friend could not detect 
mv decention. As \’Ou will notice. I 
misread the second card (reallv Ace of 
Hearts) as Ace ()f Diamonds, and the 
foTirth card (an indifferent card) as Ace 
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of Hearts, I pronounced the name of 
the second card (falsely, of course) 
with such distinctness and accent as 
would impress the name on my friend’s 
memory. 1 squared up the four cards 
face up. Then, letting my friend 
catch a glimpse of the Ace of Spades 
only, T placed the four cards on the • 
table face down, beside the face-up 
Joker, not in a neat squared up pile 
l)ut slightly opened up fanwise so that 
the back of the four cards could be 
distinctly seen by my friend. The card 
on top was an indifferent card which 
my friend mistook for the Ace of Hearts. 

At once I took up the rest of tlie 
pack (face up) with my right hand, 
placed it on my left hand, and then 
with the right hand went on dropping 
one card upon another in a pile, in 
order to show him every single card 
iTi the pack, asking him to remember 
one card without telling me. “Even if 
I go on dropping the cards after you 
have mentally selected one card, do not 
ask me to stop. Never give me any in¬ 
dication, by word or gesture, that you 
have ahead)' selected your card.” 


I must confess here that this part 
was sheer bluff, I really had no need 
of his mentally selecting any card at 
all. This bluff was helpful to me, m 
that he saw with his own eyes, unmis¬ 
takably, that there was no Ace among 
these cards. 

After the cards had all been dealt 
in a pile face up, I placed the whole 
pile face down beside the Joker,I then 
neatly placed the Joker on the top of 
the pack, with the Ace of Diamonds 
hidden behind the Joker. So now, un¬ 
known to my friend, the Ace of Dia¬ 
monds was on top of the pack, with 
the Joker just under it. 

My trick was practically done; what 
remained for me to do was mere play¬ 
acting. I took up the “four aces” (as 
my friend thought), which were really 
three aces with an indifferent card at 
the top. I looked at the card at the 
bottim and said, “Ace of Hearts,” push¬ 
ing the card, face down, into the 
pack. 

Immediately afterwards 1 showed 
the remaining three cards in my hand, 
face up, to my friend. He saw (more 
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correctly, he thought he saw) in my 
hand the remaining three Aces of Spades 
i:)iamonds, and Clubs. It was here that 
the main deception lay, as explained 
below (see illustration). 

I placed the two black aces over the 
ace of Hearts in such a manner that 
the curved and indented portion of the 
Hearts sign was covered by the black 
aces and the visible portion of the 
Hearts sign looked like a Diamond pip. 
(The picture makes this clear.) Show¬ 
ing my friend at a glance that I had in 
hand two black aces with the Diamonds 
ace between them, I turned the thiee 
cards face down, holding them, fan- 
wise, took the middle card (really Ace 
of Hearts), calling it Ace of Diamonds 
(my friend had just glimpsed it as Dia¬ 
monds) and pushed it into the middle 
ol 'the pack. Immediately thereafter, 

I showed my friend the faces of the 
two remaining aces. Clubs and Spades, 

( Continued from page 42) 

Centurion returned the complement witli a 
salvo that blasted oil the Patton tank’s can¬ 
non. The second .shell tore the tank apart 
killing all its occupants e'xct'pt Major Nasir, 
who was captured later. 

Nand Singh, himself weak from loss of 
blood, managed to swing tlie crippled tank 
homewards. It limped back to the Indian 
lines and to a jubilant rcc'eptiou from the 
jawans’. Rising from his blood splattered 
seat, Nand Singh saw his commander 2nd 
Lieut. Khetarpal on his back lying in a pool 
of blood. Unable to speak, Arun asked 
through signs how his men were. Nand Singh 
assured the hero that all was well with the 
crew. 

Arun sighed and sucked his lowei- lip in 
pain. Indicating that he was thirsty, he sent 
the driver to fetch some water. lie then 
slowly opened liis eyes and saw his jawans 
trying to extinguish the fire and peering 


and in his full view pushed the two 
black aces into two difiFerent parts of 
the pack. 

My friend had seen me (he thought) 
push Ace of Diamonds into the middle 
of the pack. After knowing from him 
what card he had mentally selected, I 
commanded that card to push the Ace 
of Diamonds to the top, and at the 
same time slapped the top of the pack. 

I immediately held the pack before 
him and asked him to see the top card. 
He lifted up the top card. He had ex¬ 
pected to find it to be the Joker; and 
he was astonished to find it the Ace of 
Diamonds instead — the same card - he 
had seen me push into the pack. 

My friend was all the more siiipris- 
etl because the pack was his owir. No 
card was duplicated in it, nor had I any 
chance of tamperiiig with it in any 
way. 

Dipak Roy 


down at him. Aruu Khotarjial laid back his 
head. His jaw dropped as he muttered some¬ 
thing with Ills last breath. A brave son of 
Mother India, who had fought so heroically 
only a few moments ago, himself accounting 
f(ir seven out of fourteen enem\' tanks, now 
lay lifeless in her lap. 

This patriotic son of the soil was awarded 
the Param \hr CTiakra (posthumous) — the 
highest gallantry award for displaving indo¬ 
mitable courage and tenaeit\' of purpose 
b('yond the call of duty and for fighting 
against fearful odds. 

Many wars haye been fought in which 
many tanks have been de.stroyed; many gal¬ 
lantry awards haye been won before and will 
be won again, but what fired the nations 
imagination and, indeed, that of her youth 
was that 2nd Lieutenant Anui Khetarpal was 
the youngest of India’s P.V.Ch wiimers. 

Shiv Dhawan 
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I. Anagram ^ 

Here are a few words all jmnbled up. However, thefi^., 
is a pattern—the vowels precede the consonants. No ; / 
fears, it is not the clue! The words are simple enough; k. * 
they don't need anv clue. Do they? fust tiy. 

1. IGHNT 2. AEPRS 3. OHMNT 4. AOBDR 
5. EIDNSTT 6. AICIIR 7. AYBLKS 8. AECGR 
9. AET.T 10. ETCUPR1’ 

INiiay S. Banker (12) 


U. Riddles 

1. Why should men stay away from tlie letter “A’ ? 

2. What makes the ocean get angry? 

3. Why is the letter “B ’ like hot fire? 

4. Why does a narrow road like the letter “B”? 

5. Which day of the week is best for cooking 
bacon? 

6. In which ball can you carry' your shopping? 

7. Why do we all go to bed? 

8. Why is a calendar sad? 

9. What kind of room has no ceiling? 

10. What does every baby get on its first birthday? 

Prccti Sondhi (14) 

I i»’ii 

lU. Jigsaw with cities 

When you fit in the jigsaw in the words below, you 
will get the names of some Indian cities, which 
can be identified by the clues given:— 

1. RNPAUG (a place famous for oranges) 

2. TATACLUC (once the capital of India) 

3. RSMRATTA (the city of the Golden Temple) 

4. EBAGNLARO (“Garden City of India") 

5. YBMOAB (the city known as the Gateway of 
India) 

6. ARAVSIAN (a city famous for its .silk brocade) 

7. ADALABLAH (where the Ganga and the 
Jamuna meet) 

8. RSNGARIA (a city in the Kashmir valley) 

Shilpa Mapuskar 
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IV. Go by sound 

Fill up the blanks in each with words sounding 

the same. e.g. If your eyes irritate, apply ice. 

1. For... .we know, we.... to love our neighbours. 

2. I will.... your neck, it you.... the bell. 

3. Wait, I will. . . .to him at the. .. .moment. 

4. He.... that you won't poke your.... into his 
private affairs. 

5. It is foolish to sit idle and.... to... . wealth. 

6. He was not.... in his seat at the end of the 
third.. . . 

7. The bank cashier will.... the.... before he 
makes the payment. 

8. When the day. . . .some children will run into 
the garden to. . . . 

9. The crying lad won't have.... till he gets a. . .. 
of cake and some. . . .to eat. 

10. He poured the. . bottle of kerosene into 
the rat... . 

N.S. Rajan 


V. Wanted vowels 

Add the appropriate vowels in the suitable places 
and you will get a famous quotation from Oliver 
Cromwell: 

hmbLskrsrlwysgrtfndrs 

Krishna Pillai (15) 



VI. Brain ticklers 

1. Aye slept longer than Bee. Cee slept less than 
Dee. Dee slept longer than Bee, but less than 
Aye. Who slept the longest? 

2. Bairag is a butcher. He is 6 ft tall and wears 
size 10 shoes. What does he weigh? 

3. Theie is something \'Ou can hold in your right 
hand, though you cannot hold in your left hand. 
What is it? 



Aftab Kola 
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I bought 
this cycle with 
pocket money 
that I saved with 

UCOBANK. 


No more borrowing my friend's 
cycle. 

I had to buy one myself. 

I started saving. 

And my dad said if I wanted to 
'grow* my money. I should keep 
it with UCOBANK. 

They pay you something for 
saving with them. 

It's called 'INTEREST'! 

That's why, you save faster 
with UCOBANK than yon do at 
home. 

And look 1 Today I'm riding my 
own cycle. 


United 
Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank 
round the corner 





Ifl/INC 

LIGHT 


\W HEN we think of living light, it is 
fireflies that immediately come to 
our mind. From time immemorial they 
have charmed people. Scientists studied 
the mystery of this light producing 
phenomenon. Fireflies are actually not 
fliies but beetles. The glow worm, the 
larva of the firefly, also has the ability to 
emit diis bioluminescence. 

Those who have been near the sea at 
night must have rarely failed to be 
charmed by the living light. Sometimes 
fiery swirls can be seen in the water. 
At other times, the very surface of the 
sea appears aglow. In summer, in tropi¬ 
cal seas, the luminescence may some¬ 
times even outshine the starli^t. The 
.fiery displays are found in the warmer 
months, but in colder months of the 
year, the light producing creatures dis¬ 
appear from the sea surface. 

The “burning sea” has always intrigu¬ 
ed observers. Scientists have put for¬ 
ward many theories about this light 
though they are good only for historical 
purposes. Thus was discovered what is 
commonly called “phosphorescence”. 


This phosphorescence has nothing to do 
with phosphorus at all. What is it then? 
It is the amazing ability of living crea¬ 
tures to produce light. 

It is now understood that U^t pro¬ 
duction by living creatures is a chemi¬ 
cal phenomenon. “Bioluminescence” is 
actudly "chemoluminescence”. Inside 
the cell of the li^t producing organ, 
a chemical called “lut^erin” combines 
with oxygen, yielding oxyluciferin and 
water. In the process, energy is releas¬ 
ed in the form of light. The reaction 
takes place when a “helping-hand”, 
luciferase, is stimulated. The lumine¬ 
scent reaction is represented by tihe fol¬ 
lowing equation: Luciferm4*Oxygen= 
Oxy-luciferin+Water (Light). 

One of the most interesting and 
significant facts about living li^t is its 
incomparable efliciency. Manmade 
light is always accompanied by a good 
deal of heat. In living li^t, there is no 
waste of heat. The phrase “Cold light” 
is just accurate. 

What are these creatures which pro¬ 
duce such light? Bacteria (plants) are 
responsible for the glow often seen in 
the dark on decaying meat and fish. 
There are symbiotic bacteria which can 
derive nourishment from their hosts and, 
in turn, act as the li^t-producing ele¬ 
ments in prawns, squids, and fishes. 

Of the unicellular animals, the pro¬ 
tozoa, Noctiluca and Pyrocystic, have 
great power to produce li^t, bluish in 
colour. The innumerable granulae pre¬ 
sent in their body are responsible for 
this luminescence. When these animals 
bloom, the sea gives rise to die phos¬ 
phorescence. In summer, Noctiluca is 
abundant in the plankton (Fig. 1). They 
are pinkish in colour and resemble to¬ 
mato soup when they are washed as¬ 
hore. At die same time, when they are 
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in the sea, at a distance they look like 
stars in the sky. 

Jelly fishes move in groups and look 
like round balls of white fire in the sea. 
They glow and fade alternatively with¬ 
in a few seconds. Pelagia (Fig. 2) pro¬ 
duces light, like Noctiluca, but in a 
much powerful way. The large sea pen, 
Funic^ina (Fig. 3), glows with fight 
which travels up and down like a flick¬ 
ering flame. It is only in the phylum 
Ctenophora that all members of the 
group are luminescent. 

Of the mame worms, Chaetoperus 
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(Fig. 4) produces a luminous substance 
mixed with mucous from any part of 
the body. In this case, the light is usual¬ 
ly a violet or bluish green. But some 
worms come to the surface only for mat¬ 
ing and never in other seasons. One 
spectacular example is the curious mat¬ 
ing ceremony of the firewoim, Odonto- 
styllis, usually found off Bermuda. 

Crustaceans have light producing 
organs called photophores. In the sim¬ 
plest animals, luminous slime is pro¬ 
duced by little glands above the mouth. 







The substance discharged ^ows with a 
yellow light. Some copepods become 
luminescent when they are disturbed. 
They emit a cloud of luminescence pro¬ 
duced by glands spread over the surface 
of the body. Prawns and shrimp-like 
Euphausiids have very complex light 
organs. In the past, they were thought 
to be additional eyes! There are usually 
ten light organs, and each of these con¬ 
sists of a layer of light producing cells. 
There is a reflector behind this and a 
lense in front, which focuses the li^t. 
It can be turned on and off at will like 
an electric torch (Fig. 5). 

Piddock, the boring bivalve, can emit 
the most luminescent light of all marine 
animals. The light is greenish blue and 
very powerful. Octopus and cuttlefish 
cap also produce this light, but the 
squid’s power in emitting light is very 
well known. Squids also have a light 
producing organ (Fig. 6). Most of these 
organs flash white hght, but a few are 
a deep blue and yet others have a glow 
at the tail end. The different colours 
produced are the result of coloured 
screens fitted in front of the light organs. 

The tunicate, Pyrosoma, joins one 
another and forms a colony and shines 
at night. The light organs are common 
in fishes living in the upper 500 metres 
of the warmer seas. Fishes living in 
estuaries and rivers also display the 
most beautiful luninescence. The actual 
light producing organs vary a lot, both 
in structure and position. In certain 
fishes, there are pits or channels pack¬ 
ed with light emitting bacteria. In some 
others, li^t is produced from photo- 
phores. They may occur on any part of 
the animal. The exceptionally remark¬ 
able an^er fiish has a forked light organ 
within the mouth (Fig. 7). 

It is difficult to explain the use of 


light to bacteria, Noctiluca, jelly fish or 
sea pen. It is probably a by-product of 
the normal activities of these creatures. 
Scientists have attributed different uses 
to this light. 

Many deep-sea creatures use light as 
a lure. We all know the nature of li^t 
to attract, from the way a lamp fasci¬ 
nates a moth. The fabulous black 
angler fish has a lighted bait in its 
mouth. Similarly the lantern fish has 
innumerable light producing organs on 
its tongue. 

Another use of living light in the 
deep sea is to illuminate the surround¬ 
ings, The Euphausiids have pholo- 
phores and they illuminate their prey. 

Many animals use light signals as 
part of their reproductive behaviour to 
attract mates. Two or three days fol¬ 
lowing the full moon, the female 
Odontostyllis reach to the surface 
from their biurows. They swim in 
small circles at the surface glowing a 
bright green. When the male of the 
species see the circles of h^t, they 
come towards them, flashing a light 
themselves as they proceed. The deep 
sea squids also flash signals to disclose 
their inclinations. 

Deep sea creatures use light to dis¬ 
tract or blind attackers. Fishes exude 
a luminous cloud to confuse their 
enemies. 

The natives of Bermuda islands have 
found an interesting use for the light 
organs; They cut the luminous fishes 
and use them as bait for night fishing. 

The study of the cold li^t produc¬ 
ed by living things is of practical value. 
If we can unfold the secret of the light 
efficiency of these little living beings, 
we might learn to make a better use of 
our energy resources. 

V. Santhakomari 
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M r. BRUNO WILER taught Eng¬ 
lish at Fidelis High School at 
Barlow, near Naim Tal, for almost 
four decades. Of course, he retired 
long ago, just after I left that school, 
and that was almost two decades ago. 
So, this story of the strange bet he took 
with Mr. Wyatt is really an old tale. 
Yet it is remembered by all those who 
were in that venerable and ancient 
school. Since many of them are now 
scattered around the globe, maybe 
some of you have heard this story be¬ 
fore. Yet, so many versions of it abound 
that I feel it ne^s re-telling. For, I 
heard it from Mr. Wiler himself. 

When he was young, before World 
War II, Mr. Wiler had been a 
shikari of repute. After he returned 
from voluntary service during the War. 
he hung up his gun. 

"I’ll never shoot at any living thing 
again,” he swore. 

He became a lover of animals and 
birds. What was more, he began to 
preach what he practised. He started a 
campaign to persuade his friends to 
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give up hunting, too. His old black 
spaniel, Suzy, a veteran of many hunts 
at Brooklands, the school estate, now 
began to accompany her master on his 
"bird watching” jaunts. Both, beasts 
and birds, were now safe from the pair! 

Mr. John Wyatt owned a large farm 
some six kilometres from Barlow, at 
the base of that densely forested moun¬ 
tain range known as Pari Tibba. From 
the Naini Tal ‘flats’, if you look due 
north. Pari Tibba is clearly visible. 
Even while boating in the lake, the 
black burnt ridgeline of this towering 
range is always peering grimly down 
at you. Mr. Wyatt, too, was a keen shi¬ 
kari famous for his “derring-dos”. He 
was one of the few who would venture 
into the thick forest of Pari Tibba by 
night, when people would not dare go 
anywhere near it even by day. For, as 
the name euphemistically implies, Pari 
Tibba is said to l>e haunted. In fact, 
when Mr. Wyatt was killed a few 
years after this incident of the strange 
bet with Mr. Wiler, and at that time 
I myself was there at the school, I still 
remember the talk that went round: 
Mr. Wyatt had been killed by a pan¬ 
ther that had started lifting cattle from 
the farm. Mr. Wyatt had gone at night 




to kill the panther but had been kill¬ 
ed, instead. A curious tale, indeed? 
Yet all around, pec^le said, ** that was 
the ^ost of all the animals and birds 
Wyatt had lolled” come to take re¬ 
venge. Many also whispered that he 
had died because on that fatal ni^t, 
he had broken his promise to Mr. 
Wiler that he would never lift his gun 
again. 

However, in 1948 Mr. John Wyatt 
was hale and hearty. On an evening 
in the autumn of that year, after a fun¬ 
ction at the school, Mr. Wiler, over a 
cup of tea, took up again with John 
Wyatt his familiar theme. He asked 
him to give up hunting. 

“Bruno, you’ve hunted in your days, 


as Itmg as you enjoyed it. Why now 
this preaching?” 

John Wyatt and Mr. Wiler had 
bera together in the War and were old 
buddies. 

“Listen, John,” Mr. Wiler replied, 
"you ve no right to destroy what you 
cannot create.” 

Those present were now silent and 
listening to their argument. 

“Can you create die cereals and the 
fruit you eat? Can you create the flo¬ 
wer you have on the lapel of your coat?” 
mocked Mr. Wyatt. 

“At least don’t destroy what you can 
do without,” persisted Mr. Wiler. 

“I can’t do without shooting.” Mr. 
Wyatt appeared adamant. 

So that argument turned full circle 
as it had manv a time before. Yet, on 




this day, there was a different ending 
in store for them. Maybe it was the 
presence of a large audience emotion¬ 
ally involved in the argument, for peo¬ 
ple had by then begun to take sides. 
Maybe Mr. Wiler’s persistence had at 
last pushed John Wyatt a litde beyond 
his normal point of balance. Whatever 



it was, he reacted in an unprecedent¬ 
ed manner. He stood up and proposed 
a strange bet. 

“All right, Bruno,” said John Wyatt 
rather petulantly, “I’ll give up shooting, 
provided you can carry out a task I 
assign you." 

“Name it, John, name it! I’ll do it.” 

“Good —here it is, Bruno." John 
Wyatt smiled a clever smile now, as 
much as to say ‘got you there, Bruno’, 
while the audience listened with bated 
breath. 

“Coming Sunday, the Principal is 
hosting a dinner to celebrate the school’s 
success in the inter-school athletics. 
All of us will be there. That’s five days 
from now. I’ve promised him that I’ll 
provide the pheasants for the table. 
My bet is, Bruno, you get those phea¬ 
sants and I’ll hang up my gun.” 

There were howls of protest. What 
a strange yet impossible bet? For Mr. 
Wiler would never shoot again. 

“You know. I’ve sworn never to 
shoot again. Come on, John, be a sport.” 

“Sorry, Bruno, if you want me to 
give up what I love, you will have to 
sacrifice what you hold dear. Other- 
vdse, stop giving me your lectures!” 

There was a hush. Mr. Wiler was 
silent. What should he do? 

“Come on, Bruno, just once and you 
will convert the deadhest shikari of 
Barlow,” pleaded some, knowing fully 
well it was next to impossible. There 
was loud laughter, cajoling and spe¬ 
culating, for everyone pounced on this 
chance to needle Mr. Wiler, for he was 
always having the last laugh. 

John Wyatt provoked him again. “So, 
don’t ever say I never made you a 
sporting offer. Between your gun and 
Suzy, a dozen birds is just an evening's 
work, you know. So, since you don’t 


accept the bet, don’t ever preach to me 
again.” 

Everyone waited for Mr. Wiler to 
offer a tame apology. After all. he had 
not taken up the gauntlet. Yet, he stood 
there pensive and brooding, lost in some 
inner thoughts, 

John Wyatt laughed loudly. Even 
Mr. Woods smiled at Bruno, his inscrut¬ 
able grin telhng him that John had 
scored a point. The Principal, Mr. 
Bergin, said with a dramatic gesture. 
“Touche, Bruno! John has been totj 
smart for you today.” 

It was then that Mr. Wiler stunned 
the gathering. To everyone’s utter 
amazement and shocked disbelief, he 
stood up and accepted the bet. 

“I’ll take you on, John, I accept it. 
I’ll provide the pheasants coming Sun¬ 
day, and you’ll nail your gun to the 
wall!” 

John Wyatt went pale. If he had ex¬ 
pected anything, it was not this. Now 
what was he to do? 

Everyone was excited. This was an 
exhilarating development, indeed, and 
Mr. Wiler pressed home his moment 
of victory. “Come on, John, give me 
your word.” 

“Yes, yes,” the chorus went up, “John, 
you can’t go back now. You gave the 
challenge and you have to accept it.” 

So, John Wyatt capitulated. Mr. 
Wiler repeated the bet. 

“I, Bruno Wiler, will provide the 
pheasants for coming Sunday and you 
John Wyatt will swear never to shoot 
again." 

"Yes, yes,” said everyone. Yet Mr. 
Wiler repeated his words till John 
Wyatt raised his hand and said a loud 
yes'. 

So the bet was on. The news spread 
like bush fire. The first to q)read it 
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were the waiters and servants present. 
The word went to the cooks and clean¬ 
ing boys. By ‘light out’, the boys in 
the senior dormitory knew it. The next 
day, it was the talk of Barlow and then 
of Naini Tal. 

“Would Mr. Wiler shoot again?” The 
question was on everyone's lips. 

I heard the different versions of the 
story for a number of years after I 
joined the Fidelis High School, a few 
years after this incident. The first to 
give me a detailed account was Sera- 
phin, the old cook, he having been a 
star witness. Then, a different acc'ount 
was related by Joseph, the lab assist¬ 
ant, who would quietly sell us stick¬ 
jaw made in the lab, and who had deep 
faith in black magic and voodoo, with 
which his account was well seasoned. 

Then, one day, while in his class, we 
asked Mr. Wiler about it. His gruff 
exterior had made us fearful of him, 
yet by now, over the years, we had 
begun to love and adore this unique 
teacher. We had established the rap¬ 
port to take such liberties. 

Mr. Wiler was reserved on the ques¬ 
tion and reluctant to say anything. Yet 
we pleaded. We said we had heard 


many things, all equally unbelievable. 
Couldn’t and wouldn’t he tell us the 
story himself? Yet, despite what Mr. 
Wiler did teU us, many are the stories 
in various hues and colours still told. 
No one really believes what Mr. Wiler 
said he did to win that bet. The belief 
goes that Mr. Wiler gave a cover story 
and the truth was never to be reveal¬ 
ed. Yet, here is what Mr. Wiler told us 
in his own words; 

“I walked off from that ‘ bet in a 
daze”, began Mr. Wiler blowing a 
smoke ring, as hanging on his words, 
we stood around him after class, under 
the sycamore trees at the edge of the 
garden. 

"Yes I was resolved to win. At the 
same time, I had not the heart to pick 
up my gun again. A word is a word. 

“For two days I pondered the pro¬ 
blem. Should I pay some village shikari 
to shoot for me? Should I buy the phea¬ 
sants from the villagers who use traps? 
Many ideas I examined and consider¬ 
ed and then rejected. I had promised 
to provide the pheasants. I did not pro¬ 
mise to shoot them. I had repeated 
the bet thrice. Yet, the idea of buying 
them or shooting by proxy was not ac¬ 
ceptable. That was not above board. 
In any case, John Wyatt knew all the 
shikaris. It would be a shame to admit 
having used such means. They had to 
be got by me. I knew only one way of 
doing so; by using the gun. So, I pon¬ 
dered by day and thought over it again 
by night, for sleep was now out of the 
question. 

"Then, on Friday, after lunch I got 
an idea. It was such a fanciful idea that 
the fact I acted on it shows how very 
desperate and agitated I must have 
been.” 

(To be concluded) NIhwIka Joshi 
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matter what they do, 
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children so full of 
life, they're always 
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I’ll tell you why I like Children’s 
Knowledge Bank more than comics 


"Just cramming course books doesn t get T 
you merit list. Vikas is more intelligent 
than us, because he reads Children’s 
Knowledge books of, ^ 


It was really a good suggestion to have got 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Voi. i 

It’s language is so simple anjj pictures 
so pretty! I just switched over to it from 
comics. 

I got answers to so many ‘Hows’ and ‘Whys’ 
which 1 could not get from anywhere earlier. 
Neither from my papa, nor from my teachers. 

I got enlightened. Now. I could reason out 
things so well! 

That is why my course books have become 
very easy to understand. And in the very first 
exam only I got ahead of many of my friends. 

I’m sure one day I’ll come in the merit list too. 

AVAILABLE AT: leading bookshops throughout 
rsa India or ask by V.P.P. from: 



Yes, now you too join the ranks! Buy 

Children’s Knowledge Bank today and make 
it to the merit list! 

See for yourself what all you will find in it 
The articles cover a broad spectrum of 
questions related to science and sports, 
plants and planets, inventions and discoveries. 
Here are a few sample questions out of the 
total 185 answered in 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Vol. 1 

( A Tonic for a child's brain ) 

How docs the tongue tell us the taste? • How does a 
Prism produce rainbow colours? • How does owl see 
at night? • Why do watches have jewels? • Why does 
man grow old? • How arc hails formed? • How did 
universe come into existence? • Why don’t we feel 
earth’s motiorj? • How are seasons formed? • How 
were the weekdays named? • Why was the Great 
Wall of China built? • Why can’t animals talk like us? 
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Dear Editor, 

I would request you to include more 
poems in every issue and more stories like 
“I Wanted a Home” (September 1982). 
Every issue must contain some short bio¬ 
graphy from past histories. The poems and 
stories in Children’s World have very much 
influenced me, and the magazine has gene¬ 
rally improved my English. 

Santanu Sen Gupta, Sahihahad 

The September issue was simply fabulous. 
I think you are really working very hard to 
improve its quality. Yom new comic strip is 
superb. It is far better than dull “Kapish”. 
The story “I Wanted a Home” is very nice. 
When are you starting sometliing like 
“Diamond-cut-Diamond”? 

N. Srinivasan, Netv Delhi 

In the August issue, “The Ideal Bath” was 
nice. “Turtle and I” gives us the moral that 
even animals love freedom. The information 
you are giving about fishes and birds are 
remarkable. How about teaching us some 
scientific and practical things to do, like a 
telegraph machine? 

K. Murali Manohar, Madras 

Childrens World is a good magazine for 
children as well as for older people. Can we 
have “Superman” comics? ITie three quali¬ 
ties that make Childrens World the best are 
a) more pages, b) cheap, and c) more 
knowledge. I am taking care to bind and 
preserve my copies. 

Rajesh Raheja, Bombay 

I found your magazine very fascinating. 
Please add some mysteries, science news. 


and more about badminton, table tennis 
and other games. 

D. Stideoi, Bhthi 

I was unhappy when I looked throu^ 
the August issue. You can guess why. I 
missed my favourite “Kapish”! Without it, 
the magazine is uninteresting. You must 
have “Kapish” in all the next issues. 

Roopa Sachdeva, Ahmedabad 

Dear Readers, 

Though we go to press long before we 
get to know your ‘reaction’ to la.st month’s 
issue, the letters that we received in the 
last few days are enough to reassure us that 
it will be a ‘hit’. And after you go through 
this issue, you will find the magazine keep¬ 
ing up the improvement you all expected 
of it. This month we give you another Gold 
Medal winning story — from Australia. Like 
“Turtle and I”, this tender story tells you how 
much animals love their freedom. Having 
found how big a draw “Diamond-cut- 
Diamond” was witl) you all, we are working 
on two serials — one of them a science-fiction, 
which will start immediately after we con¬ 
clude “Roop and the Aliens from Space”. 
An exclusive feature on the Space Shuttle 
and its experimental flights, with pictures 
both in colour and black-and-white. Science 
Snippets, and News from Space will all make 
our Diwali number (November) a real 
bumper issue. Just as we had expected, 
“Kapish” will be missed by many. His place 
will soon be taken by more attractive comics, 
which will be exclusive to your magazine. 
Worth waiting for, Rajesh. I 

EDITOR 
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N the aftemcx>n of December 14, 
1971, Flying Officer Nirmaljeet 
Singh Sekhon, on readiness duty, stood 
gazing out of the officer s mess window 
at the Srinagar airfield. The Indo-Pakis- 
tan war had been raging for nearly a 
fortnight. Every morning, Indian pilots 
defending the Kashmir valley had 
fought off repeated waves of infiltrat¬ 
ing enemy au-craft with valour. 

The solitude of the wintry afternoon 
was suddenly shattered by the electri¬ 
fying wail of the air raid siren. “Aaan 
.... oun.... oun.... oim.... oun.. 

. .oun. ..." Sekhon, .shaken out of his 

reverie, stiffened. "Aaaoun.oun 

.... 1” Pulling on his flying boots with 
clocklike precision, he reached out for 
his helmet and jacket. Strapping on the 
helmet, he ran out into the corridor 
yelling to his comrades, “Shyamu, Ra- 
jendra.. . .an attack. . . .Im going to 
get 'em .... " Even as the air raid warn¬ 
ing continued on the Tannoy system, 
Sekhon mounted his motor cycle and 
kicked it to a roaring start. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of six Pak¬ 
istani Sabres, in arrowhead formation, 
roared past. Flying over the barracks, 
the Sabres split up, four heading for 
the airfield and two performing grace¬ 
ful loops, and retiuned to dive bomb 


the barracks and mess. Seeing the Pak¬ 
istanis coming back for a kill, Sekhon 
jumped off his spluttering motor cycle 
and braced himself against a pillar 25 
metres to his left. It was just as well 
he did so, for tlie two Sabres picked off 
his vehicle with a short burst of mach¬ 
ine gun fire, as they headed for the 
hangars. 

By now, the six Sabres had spread 
out all over the airfield. Before Seldion’s 
horrified eyes. Hangar No. 5 sheltering 
seven Gnats and assorted personnel 
went up in a puff of thick acrid smoke. 

Ducldng behind the 4ft high hme 
hedge on his right, he crept forward 
cautiously, often stopping to ascertain 
the enemy’s position. On reaching a 
small wicket gate in the hedge, he 
sprinted towards the tarmac. 

By then, the enemy, besides demo¬ 
lishing Hangar No. 5, had succeeded in 
rendering four of the ten planes on the 
tarmac non-operational and were ad¬ 
vancing towards the control tower. Just 
as Sekhon reached the communications 
wing, three Sabres zipped past at tree- 
top level to avoid radar detection. 
Crouching, he gazed at them as they 
came back to strafe the airfield. The 
Commanding Officer’s verandah came 
crashing down behind him. Window 
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panes shattered as bullets sprayed the 
place. Sekhon swore under his breath. 
Something had to be done, and fast. 
But how would he ever cover the 300 
ineties to his Gnat without being pep¬ 
pered with bullets? Praying fervently, 
the pilot bravely dashed across the run¬ 
way, heading for tlie row of camou¬ 
flaged Gnats parked on a grassy patch. 

There, cowering beneath the wing of 
his aircraft, was Sarwan Singh the me¬ 
chanic, "Everything OK....?” Sekhon 
enquired, climbing up the ladder. 

Sarwan nodded, stammering, “B. .. 
but.... sir ... you can’t take off .... 
it's .... you can’t fight them alone. . .. ” 

Sekhon with one leg already in the 
cockpit, looked over his shoulder. 
“Can’t!” he shouted above the din, 
“Can’t? I never learnt such a word. . . . 
earphones. ... ” 

Working against time, he revved up 
the Rolls Royce Orpheus turbo-jet, as 
the Sabres flashed past again, leaving 
devastation in their wake. He under¬ 
took a quick check of the Gnat’s various 
systems. Suddenly, the two Gnats park¬ 
ed on his left burst into flames and 


Sarwan Singh, struck by shrapnel, 
jerked forward spasmodically. “Hurry, 
Sarwan, hurry.... I don’t want to be¬ 
come a piece of Swiss cheese.... yes.. 
control tower... .this is 10877 request¬ 
ing pennission to take off.” 

Clenching his teeth against the pain, 
with a blo(^ied hand, Sarwan lowered 
the canopy and gave the thumbs up 
signal. Raising a trembling hand, he 
saluted and toppled off the ladder. 
Sekhon, casting a quick glance at his 
faithful mechanic, saw him spread- 
eagled on the ground. 

“10877.... 10877.... are you receiv¬ 
ing me....?” cracked control tower 
. . . . “All clear. . . .you may take off. . 
and all the best. . .. ” 

With a last look at Sarwan’s corpse, 
Sekhon wheeled his aircraft in line for 
a quick take off. Above him vapour 
trails criss-crossed, foiTning intricate 
patterns as the Sabres swooped like 
hawks, their Colt-Browning machine 
guns spitting fire. Sensing a momentary 
lull in the turbulence overhead, Sek¬ 
hon sped down the runway and was 
swiftly airborne. Climbing at a steep 
angle to 2,000 feet, he levelled up and 
began looking for the Sabres. 

Turning his gaze to an 11 o’clock 
position, Sekhon saw two Sabres flying 
at tree-top height in the direction of 
the barracks. Taking cover behind a 
cloud, he began tailing the pair. Clos¬ 
ing in, the Indian went into a power 
dive, opening out at 500 feet. The Pak¬ 
istanis didn’t stand a chance. Taken 
com])letely by surprise, they could not 
react fast enough and the pugnacious 
Gnat secured hits on one Sabre and 
converted the other into an inferno. 

Pulling to the left, Sekhon watched 
his adversaries spin to their death. He 
then turned in a wide arc, hunting for 
the four remaining Sabres. While cruis- 
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ing at 660 feet, a strange apparition 
loomed up in his rear view mirror. 
Glancing over his shoulder, Sekhon 
noticed that three Sabres had formed a 
deadly isosceles triangle behind him. 
Looking up, he saw the fourth, a mere 
speck on the horizon advancing from a 
1 o’clock position. “What a deadly 
escort....” thought the Indian, now 
outnumbered four to one. 

Without warning, Sekhon raised his 
Gnat and performing a graceful back- 
roll placed himself behind the amazed 
enemy, who sharply banked to the right 
in a bid to outmanouevre the Indian. 

By now, the anti-aircraft guns had 
taken over and the sky was filled with 
puffs of flak. Making use of this timely 
diversion to his advantage, Sekhon com¬ 
ing down to 250 feet, pumped a burst 
of bullets into the two Sabres above 
and ahead of him. As one of the en¬ 
emy planes disintegrated in mid-air, 
the other peeled away and rushed to 
join its comrades at the other end of 
the airfield, trailing smoke from its 
exhaust. 

Flying in a ‘V’ formation, the Pak¬ 


istanis immediately laundied a deter¬ 
mined counter attack. Holding his 
position, Sekhon waited till they came 
'within range.... His 30 mm Aden 
cannons released lethal tongues of 
flames.... each tracer homing in on 
the Sabre in the centre. 

Two of the Pakistani jets, breaking 
formation, attacked Sekhon from the 
sides.... peppering his fuselage. Swing¬ 
ing aside, Sekhon sped away from the 
airfield in a steep climb with these 
two in hot pursuit, their crippled com¬ 
panion also lumbering behind. The 
Sabres were getting within firing range 
.... Pursing his lips, Sekhon dived to 
100 feet and flipping on his back tried 
to rise up behind the Pakistanis. 

But this manouevre failed him this 
time. Having already anticipated it, one 
of the Sabres spirming around fired 
salvo after salvo into the Gnat’s now 
exposed belly. Hit amidships, the little 
fighter burst into flames. Looking back 
Sekhon saw that his entire tail plane 
was afire. Below, the trees looked close 
enough to be plucked. Bracing himselt 

{Turn to page 52) 
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My clear peeps and prys. 

So what did you think of that final 
glorious burst of heroism? Of me, my 
clear foolishes, of me and the fight, 
when THING was punched, pulled, 
stretched, pummelled, and generally 
extinguished. Result — the end of ‘chap¬ 
ter; THING’. He is a non person, and 
whenever we see him, a fat and lonely 
figure now, you may be sure, dear good 
hearts, that we do not waste our time 
talking to him about the weather. 

And talking about the weather, I do 
have something to say about it — that 
it is cloudless, cheerful, and sings now 
and then, althougli sometimes it goes 
out of tune. That is usually when I help 
it along. 

Our theatre classes, which had stop¬ 
ped during the holidays, started again, 
two weeks before actual school. THING 
came and sat glumly away, looking at 
nobody and speaking to no one. After 
the class, he told Mr. Krish that he was 
concentrating on his studies, and could 
not “waste his time” on theatre. After 
that, we had much more place to 
breathe and did not have our ears 
deafened with his “phleases” and his 


phains. 

We started writing a play — yes, we 
did. It wouldn’t be very difficult, I had 
thought. All you have to do is to get a 
story and some people’s names, make 
them talk to each other and there you 
are — it’s a play. After that, the real 
work would begin — costumes and 
make-up and all that. 

But Mr. Krish made us see that it 
wasn’t as easy as all that — writing a 
play, that is. For one thing, how do you 
make people talk to each other? Would 
they talk as if they were reading out of 
a book? Like, "Sometimes, when things 
go out c^f hand, the people would turn 
naturally to the king who, from his posi¬ 
tion of auAority, would in turn tell 
them .... " Only a man making a 
speech or a newsreader speaks like 
that. If 1 told my mother, as if I was a 
character in a story, “Modier, from this 
time thence forward, I shall not submit 
to the daily grind of oats in milk with 
which I cannot see eye to eye”, if I 
said that, my mother would ... well, I 
don’t know what she would do? What 
would your mother do, do you think? 

Well anyway, about the play. When 
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Mr. Krish asked us how people spoke to 
each other, we were all quite puzzled. 
“Don’t you hear people talk to each 
other?” asked Mr. Krish. “Or does 
everybody act dumb?” 

“Yes,” some said. “No,” said others 
(answering both questions, you see). 

“People standing in a bus queue, for 
instance,” Mr Kxish said. “Have you seen 
a bus queue? Have you talked to some¬ 
body standing in a bus queue?” 

1 “Yes,” said some. “No,” shouted others. 

“Do it then,” said Mr. Krish. “And you 
can tell me what happened at the next 
class.” 

Talk to people in a bus queue? To any¬ 
body? And listen to what they say? 
How on earth. but Raghu stop¬ 

ped me from protesting further. “We’ll 
do it,” he said. “There is a morning bus 
queue just down the main road — you 
loiow, near those huge trees. If any¬ 
thing happens, we can always climb 
up a tree and feel quite safe! 

Safe? From what? From tigers/lions? 
Do tigers/hons/monsters stand in bus 
queues? 

Well, anyway we did go. It was a 
Tuesday morning — the morning after 
the class, the day after, I mean, the day 
before. I mean yesterday. Anyway, it 
was not just a Tuesday, it was also a 
wet Tuesday morning. And let me tell 
you, that I have always found that the 
rain on Tuesday mornings is always 
wetter, waterier than the rain on other 
mornings. I didn’t want to go. I told 
Raghu that nobody would go to office 
that day, I told him that the rain looked 
as if it might flood the town — and 
then where would we be? In a nasty 
pool, that’s where. I told him that ... 
but Raghu just kept pulling out um¬ 
brellas and raincoats and for some rea¬ 
son a torch and made me dress up as if 
I was a moron who wanted to see if he 


could swim without lessons. 

As we were leaving, liiy mother 
called out. Ah! I thought. Now,, she won’t 
let me go and that would be an end to 
all this silly business. But my mother 
(it only happens on a wet Tuesday 
morning) merely said, “Perky, put on 
your raincoat, if you are going out, 
and get a loaf of bread when you come 
back.” 

So we went, Raghu holding the torch 
which, he said, was part of the equip¬ 
ment, and I trudging behind, sunk in 
shyness and nervousness. What on earth 

were we. we reached the bus 

stand. There was nobody there. “See,” 1 
gloated. “Nobody here. I told you. 
Let’s get that loaf of l^read and go 
home.” 

“It isn’t time yet,” said Ragjiu. “And 
if you’re more interested in bread, then 
you can go.” 

Of course, when he put it that way, 
I couldn’t. So I hung around, gloomily 
enough. Buses came and went, one 
even stopped and the conductor asked 
us why we were standing at a bus stop 
if we wanted to count the raindrops. 
We both pretended we hadn’t heard 
him. 

At last, at long wet last, we heard 
squelchy footsteps and we turned and 
saw an old man, with a giey-white um¬ 
brella and an enonnous scowl, coming 
towards us. Raghu immediately pushed 
me forward and stood l)ehind, but the 
old man would not join the queue. He 
stood a little away from us, scowling, 
and gnashing his teeth. What were we 
to do? If he didn’t join the queue, how 
could we talk to him? 

Raghu spoke up. “You've to stand in 
the queue, sir,” he said. The old man 
did not appear to have heard him. He 
just stood there, making dreadful faces. 
“The queue, sir,” said Raghu, a little 
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louder this time. Nothing happened, noises with his face. 

“The queue!” he yelled. (Try yeUing “In fact, quite the nicest day I’ve 
out the word “queue” and you will see seen for a long time,” said Raghu, chat- 
how difficult it is.) But the old man did ting quite comfortably, while the rain 
not even look at us. dripped down the sides of our three 

“Well,” said Raghu, after he had umbrellas and made three circles of 
shouted a few more times, “if he does waterpoints. “I was wondering what 
not come to the queue, the queue will to do on a nice morning like this,” con- 
go to him.’’ So he pushed poor miser- tinued Raghu. “And then I remem- 
able me forward and squeezed himself bered, my mother had asked me to get 
between the old man and me, I was al- the torch repaired. So I decided to t^e 
most falling into the road, because my friend and go to the repair shop, 
there was so little place. Look here, sir,” said Raghu and held 

“Nice day,” said Raghu conversation- up die torch with a sweet smile and 
ally. The old man made some grinding pressed the switch to show it didn’t 
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work. 

I told you it wa.s a Tuesday morning, 
remember? The torch, instead of blink¬ 
ing like a sleepy cat, suddenly shone 
with a brilliant light, right into the 
scowling face of the old man. 

“Grrrah,” he yelled — the first and 
only sound we heard from him, and 
with one huge hand he pulled the torch 
from Raghu s hand and flung it across 
the road where it shattered and fell on 
the opposite pavement. After which, he 
stomped off, muttering something terri¬ 
ble under his breath, or should I say 


breadth, and Raghu and I were left 
standing there, looking at the rain, at 
the remains of the torch, at the depart¬ 
ing back of that strange old man, at 
everything but each other. 

Yours with no words, 



Perky S. Raghu got a big yelling at 
home. 

P. Silence. We found that it was a 
holiday for offices that day. 

P.S. We forgot the bread. 


{Continued from page 7) 

danced and said, “I told you so! It had 
to be sol” 

But Wise had a deep frown on his 
face. He looked around and, gathering 
an armful of dry straw, stuffed the hol¬ 
low in the tree, and set the hay on 
fire. 

Wisest cried out in panic, “What have 
you done?” 

Wise was unperturbed as he said, “I 
want to hear what the holy tree has to 
say now.” 

As the hay caught fire and burnt 
fiercely, a strangled voice called out, 
“Help! Help!!” 

Wisest ran forward to pull out a half- 


singed man who tumbled out of the hol¬ 
low. It was none other than his own 
father. 

Wise helped them home, and he and 
Wisest together treated the old man for 
bimis. Wisest sought his friend’s pardon 
and appreciated his wisdom. They 
divided the profits equally between 
them and remained friends for ever. 

Lakshmi Bantwal 
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M any years ago, in the city of 
Benaras there lived a prosperous 
merchant named Wise. He had a child¬ 
hood friend, called Wisest, who was 
also a merchaiit in the same city. When 
tliey found they had estabhshed theii* 
business firmly in Benaras, they decid¬ 
ed to enter into partnership and expand 
their business to the neighbouring 
cities. 


peared to be lost in thought. Wise ob¬ 
served him for a day and then asked 
him why there was a change in his be¬ 
haviour. But Wisest merely gave him 
an evasive reply. 

Now, before embarking on the trip, 
they had promised each other to divide 
the profit or loss — whatever they made 



Taking twenty cartloads of mer¬ 
chandise from Benaras, they both set 
out with great enthusiasm on a trip to 
the nearest city some distance away. 
After reaching there, the}' sold off all 
that they took with them in no time, 
earning a huge profit. They rested for 
the night and started for home the next 
morning, joy writ large on their faces. 
But as they neared Benaras, a sudden 
change came over Wisest. He became 
moody and indifferent, and always ap- 


— equally between them, as both of 
them had spent an equal amount in col¬ 
lecting the merchandise. And the divi¬ 
sion of the proceeds was to take place 
at a crossroad where they would have 
to turn to go to Benaras. 

As they neared the crossroad, instead 
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of becoming cheerful, Wisest became 
glum. Wise felt very uneasy. He went 
upto his friend and asked him once 
again the reason for his unhappiness. 

Wisest then said, “Listen, if you must. 
I want a double share in the profit.” 

Wise was taken aback by the demand. 
“But why? Don’t you remember that 
we made an agreement to share equal¬ 
ly our profit or loss?” 

Wisest waved his hand as if it was a 
ttifling matter. “That agreement means 
nothing to me. I am Wisest and you are 
only Wise, so it is only fair I should get 
a double share in the profit! You must 
realise that I am superior to you.” 

No amount of reasoning seemed to 
convince Wisest and, as Wise was in no 
mood to compromise, the argument 
developed into a big quarrel and the>' 
returned home without solving their 
problem. 

If Wisest was greedy, his father was 
cunning and always encouraged him in 
his wrong ways to amass wealth. He 
was confident that his father would show 
him a way by which he could outwit his 
good friend. The cumiing old man 
silently heard his son and said, “Don’t 
worry, my boy, I can easily fool yom* 
simpleton friend.” He then whispered 
a plan to Wisest, who grinned as 
broadly as he could. 

Early next morning, Wisest called on 
his friend. Wise was surprised to find 
Wisest in an affable mood, as he him¬ 
self was still feeling upset by his friend’s 
rude behaviour. However, Wisest was 
quite cheerful and with great diflSculty 
he tried to hide his joy. Patting Wise on 
the back, he said, “I’m really sorry for 
being rude. But I’ve just heard of a holy 
tree which gives verdicts which are 
always correct. Come, let’s go to this 
tree and ask it to decide our case.” 

Wise was thoughtful for a minute. 


How on earth could a tree talk? Any. 
way, he decided to go with Wisest. 

At the outskirts of the city, diere was 
a dense forest. They reached there and 
had taken hardly twenty steps when 
Wisest suddenly stopped and pointed 
to an old tree which had a hollow. 
“There it is! This is the tree of Justice.” 

Wise was not at all impressed by the 
ordinary looking tree, and the small 
suspicion he had now seemed to be ccwi- 
firmed. However, he told Wisest he 
could ask the holy tree whatever he 
wanted to ask. Wisest called out; 
“O holy spirit of the tree, tell us in all 
fairness, how are the proceeds of our 
trade to be divided between us?”. 

Not a leaf moved in the forest, and 
then a voice arose from inside the tree: 
“Listen to the voice of Justice! Wise 
gets one and Wisest two shares.” 

Wisest clapped his hands in joy as he 

(Turn to page 20) 
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LOOK RAJU: 

ALL NAY SAVINGS. 




OH I MY 
SAVINGS 


IT'S 

BROKEN 




flUfias 


DON'T WORRY.BETA-.TOAAORROW 
I WILL TAKE YOU TO 
PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 




NO MORE TOY 
BANKS. I SAVE IN 
A REAL BAN 
I AND PNB KEEPS 
ADDING INTEREST 
TO MY MONEY 




pun;jQb 

ootiono 

bonfc. 




YES MUNNA.YOU CAN EVEN SAVE 
FIVE RUPEES IN PUNJAB NATIONAL 
BANK. AND NOW THAT YOU ARE TEN. 
YOU CAN SIGN YOUR OWN GT^ 
-/IBBCHEQUES y 


NOW MUNNAAND RAOU BOTH 
SAVE MONEY IN PUNJAB 
NATIONAL BANK JUST LIKE 
^ THEIR PARENTS 
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Tweloe-rjear-old Vicky Kapoor wakes up 
one daif to find he has a rare hut natural 
gift — he can ‘throw his voice’. Excited by 
the discovery that he is a ventriloquist, he 
conceals the fact from his family as well 
as friends so that he can use his ‘gift’ io his 
advantage. Consequently, at school that day, 
a boring English grammar class turns chao¬ 
tic because poor Mr. Bhonsle, the English 
teacher, is frightened Inj the harking of a 
dog he cannot see! In the evening at the 
dinner-table, Vicky’s sister Sheila .shotvs him 
a picture of a famous film .stars son, who 
looks exactly like Vicky. Prakash, his elder 
brother, says everybody in the world has a 
double. But nevertheless the uncanny like¬ 
ness nuikes Vicky uneasy. This feeling is 
further intensified, when, walking back tvith 
his friends from school, A.shok tells him that 
a man had asked him who (Vicky) was, 
and that he had replied, “The son of a 
famous film star.” 

On Sunday, for lack of anything better to 
do, Vicky and his friend go to see a movie. 
Later, they have ice-cream at the 
parlour. It is only when Sanjaij has 
turned into his lane and Vicky is vxilking 


alone that he sees a car coming up silently. 
It stops next to him and Vicky is asked 
politehj, “Can you direct us to Parker RoadF’ 
Vicky stops to answer. The car door is flung 
open, and Viciaj is held in a vice-like grip, 
while something moi.st and sickly sweet¬ 
smelling us clamped over his face .... 

\T^HEN Vicky finally came to. he 
fonncl himself lying in one cor¬ 
ner of a dark, dnst)\ bare room. He 
felt as if his month had been stuffed 
with cotton wool; his head ached. He 
pushed himself np slowly, shaking his 
head to clear his vision. Everything 
now came back to him, along with an 
acute feeling of dismay. What on earth 
was happening? What was he going 
to d()? 

A few minutes later, the door swung 
open and a light was switched on, Vicky 
blinked, and slowly the three men 
standing before him came into focus. 
Vicky suddenly wished they hadn’t. 
One of them was holding a gun, point¬ 
ed threateningly at him; the other two 
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lounged against the wall, watching him 
with sly, menacing expressions. They 
were unshaven, dirty and vicious-look¬ 
ing, without exception, 

“So he’s decided to wake up, eh?” 
the man with the gun sneered. “How do 
you feel, my dear Raju?” 

“Raju? My name is Vikram Kapoor,” 
said Vicky, trying to keep his voice 
steady. He was scared, but determined 
not to let the men see that. 

The men laughed, no one even both¬ 
ering to contradict him. One of them 
walked towards him with a sheet of 
paper and a pencil. 

“Now listen carefully,” he told the 
boy. “Do as we tell you, and you may 
be able to save yourself. Write a note 
to your father, telling him that you’ve 
been kidnapped and that you’ll be re¬ 
leased immediately on payment of three 
lakh rupees. Here, take down the in¬ 
structions. . .” 

“Three lakhs!” gasped Vicky. “But 
my father doesn’t have so much money 


The men laughed again, raucously. 

“Mr. Rajendra Saigal doesn’t have 
that much money?” they sneered. 
“Come on, you’ll have to try something 
better than that. In fact, we’re letting 
him off lightly!” 

Where had he heard that name be¬ 
fore? Vicky wondered. Suddenly, he 
remembered: wasn’t that the famous 
film star whose photograph they had all 
seen the other day in Shiela’s film ma¬ 
gazine? And his son looked exactly 
like him—of course! So, that’s that. 
These people must have taken him to 
be Rajendra Saigal’s son! Everything 
fell into its place now. 

“I tell you again, iny name is Vikram 
Kapoor!” cried Vicky excitedly. “Tm 
not Rajendra Saigal’s son! Look, T can 
explain everything. . .” 

“Enough!” snapped the man with the 
gun, lifting it threateningly. “Tune for 
fun and games later. Write the note 
fast, if you want to stay alive.” 

Helplessly, Vicky began to write, 
slowly, giving himself time to think. He 
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thought of his family waiting for him 
at home, and getting more worried as 
the minutes ticked by. He knew, with 
an instinctive certainty, that these men 
would never leave him alive to identify 
them. He must do something—but 
what? 

And then, it came to him in a flash. 
Could he use his ‘gift’ somehow? If he 
could fool his teacher Mr. Bhonsle and 
a whole class of reasonably intelligent 
boys, could he not at least attempt to 
fool these three men standing before 
him? But what could he do? Feverish¬ 
ly, he racked his brains. Luckily, the 
effect of chloroform was wearing 
off fast, and Vicky could now feel some 
strength creeping rapidly back into his 
limbs. 

“Hurry up!’’ barked one of the men, 
straightening up from his position 
against the wall. 

Vicky saw that he was incredibly 
tall, well over six feet, with strange 
light-coloured eyes. “We’ve a little work 
to do, so you can be left alone here, 
with the ghost for company!” 

The third man winced slightly, and 
Vicky immediately realised that he was 
scared. Here was something he could 
work on! 

“Wh.... what ghosts?” he asked the 
tall man, pretending to be scared. 

The man sniggered. “Bharat vSingh, 
the murderer, hanged himself in this 
house. People say his ghost, and those 
of some of his victims, still haunt the 
place. So, you’ll have interesting com¬ 
pany tonight.” 

Bharat Singh! Whoever had not heard 
of that dreaded murderer? Now Vick)’’ 
knew where he was. Quite close to bis 
school, as a matter of fact. That house 
was a well-known landmark for the 
schoolboys. Luckily, these men had 
thought he was an outsider. That’s why 


they had mentioned the location! In 
fact, it must have been one of these 
three men who had enquired about him 
from Ashok the other day. 

Vicky completed the letter as direct¬ 
ed, his mind all the while busy. He 
knew he would have to act soon, while 
it was still dark. The man snatched the 
letter from him and read it through. 
Apparently satisfied, he put it in his 
l^ocket and signalled to the tall man to 
follow him. 

“We ll be back in a few minutes. You 
stay here,” they told the third man, and 
turning to Vicky added, “You try any 
tricks and you’ll be sorry. VERY sorry.” 

Secretly elated, Vicky tried his' best 
to look frightened and cowed. He guess¬ 
ed that they must be going out to post 
the letter, and he calculated that they 
would take at least fifteen minutes to 
return, for he remembered that the 
nearest postbox was some distance 
away. 

The two men slammed the door shut 
behind them, clattering down the steps. 
Vicky s guard eyed him menacingly, as 
he lighted up a cigarette and threw the 
matchstick near the boy. A few seconds 
elapsed, and then a strange thumping 
was heard; it seemed to be drawing 
nearer and nearer. The man looked 
.sharp!)’, at Vicky, but the boy seemed 
to be dozing, his eyes shut. The kid¬ 
napper glanced uneasily at the door, 
and settled down again. 

Thump! THUMP! 

The man jumped up, his eyes rolling. 
He kicked at Vicky roughly. “Didn’t 
vou hear that? How can you sleep?” 
he demanded. 

“Hear what? ” said Vicky innocent¬ 
ly. “T didn’t hear a thing” 

There it was, that awful sound 
again. THUMP! THUMP!! Almost like 
a body being dragged up the steps.... 
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“There! There!” said the man, in¬ 
coherently. 

Vicky looked puzzled, shook his head, 
and closed his eyes again, apparently 
indifiFerent to strange sounds in the 
night. 

The man looked round desperately, 
expecting the door to open any moment 
to reveal Bharat Singh’s ghost in all its 
murderous glory. 

Suddenly, a dreadful moan rent the 
night air. It seemed to he in the very 
room itself! Vicky’s watchdog could 
take it no more. With a cry of pure ter¬ 
ror, he rushed to the door, wrenched il 
open and, with a fine disregard for his 
duties, ran headlong down the steps, 
yelling incoherently as he went. 

Without wasting a second, Vicky ran 
to the window which opened out on the 
backyard of the dilapidated building, 
liucldlv, it was a single-storey house. 
Swinging on to the window-sill, Vicky 
dropped down to the ground on all 
fours. For a few seconds he lay there, 
slightly winded by the fall, and then he 
was up and away like the wind towards 
the main road, pra>dng desperateb^ that 
he would not bump into any of his 


captors. 

After a few agonising moments, hid¬ 
ing by the roadside, Vicky’s prayers 
were answered, as a lorry cruised slow¬ 
ly down the road. He came out on the 
road, and signalled the driver to stop. 
The kind driver took him to the police 
station, where Vicky gasped out his in¬ 
credible story to an almost incredulous 
audience. When he was dropped back 
home, it was nearing nine-thirt^^ 

Of course, it was much later Vicky 
actually got into bed. Calming down 
his frantic family and explaining every¬ 
thing over and over again, all took well 
over two hours. 

Early morning, the Police Inspector 
dropped in to sav that they had manag¬ 
ed to pick np the two men, with the in¬ 
criminating letter, near the postbox— 
they were about to drop it into the slot. 
The third man had also been found 
cowering under a tree not far from the 
haunted house. 

“In fact,” laughed the Inspector, 
“the chap seems to have gone off his 
head! He keeps mumbling about Bharat 
Singh, and thumping sounds, and 
moans and groans. . At last, he has dis¬ 
covered that a life of crime does not 
pay.” 

Somebody seemed to chuckle be¬ 
hind him. The Tn-spector turned round 
sharply, but there was no one there.... 

It was Praka.sh who kept insisting, 
“But, Vick\% how did yon manage to 
get awav in full view of that fellow? 
Why didn’t be go after you?” 

“Oh, er, I suppose I was just luckv,” 
mumbled Vicky. “Vicky the ventrilo¬ 
quist” .... it sounded ratlier nice. He 
smiled to himself. Imagine! He possess¬ 
ed a talent that had saved his life! 

Suddenly, he remembered. The Phy¬ 
sics Test! 

Rita Maitra 
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C ' ROCKY CROCODILE had the most 
sparlding set of teeth in the whole 
jungle. Every day, he brushed them with 
a thin, long neem branch. And he lay 
in his muddy, dirty river, hoping 
someone would see his smile and say, 
“Oh Croclcyl What beautiful, shining 
teeth you have!" 

Crodky turned his head a little. Now 
the sun shone on his teeth. And the 
sunli^t made them sparkle better! 
And twinkle! As if someone had struck 
millions of stars on them! 

‘And my teeth will look so good. 
I’m sure, even by moonli^t!’ said 
Crocky to himself. ‘I’m sure they look 
more sparkly than all the jewels that 
Her Grizzly Highness the Bear Queen 

h^r 

Crocky smiled to himself. 

Then, seeing some fish swimming 
by, he stopped them to ask, “Don’t my 
teeth look good?” 

But the fish just swam away for dieir 
lives! Who wants to be eaten by a huge 
crocodile 'mth teedi like sharp knives? 


Oh no! Not they! 

Crocky gave a heavy sigh. Why did ’. 
all the fish swim away from him when 
all he wanted to know was if his teeth 
were nice? 

‘I’m afraid I’ll have to go into the- 
forest!’ he said to himself. There’re so 
many animals there. They’ll tell me, 
even if the fish won’t!’ 

As he was getting out, he saw some 
monkeys playing on the trees. 

‘I’ll ask the bandar-log,’ he told 
himself happily. ‘Perhaps they’ll even 
have a mirror to give me!’ 

“Hey, listen!’’ Crocky called out in 
his loudest, nicest voice. “Aren't my 
teeth sparlding?” 

Crocky opened his mouth wide, 
showing all his sword-like teeth. 

But ... where were the monkeys? 

Crocky peered into the dark branch¬ 
es of the trees. But, of course, the mon¬ 
keys had all run away when they saw 
Crocky’s teeth! 

‘Silly monkey-log!’ said Crocky. 
'I’ll go find other not-so-stupid 
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animals!’ 

He pulled his long, heavy body fully 
out of the water. And he crawled into 
the forest, when he nearly tripped over 
Obra Cobra. Obra was crossing the 
road. 

“Obra! Look at my teeth!” shouted 
Crocky. "Aren’t they lovely?” 

“Um ... well.I, I must go!” 

said Obra hurriedly. And he went slid¬ 
ing away as fast as he could. 

'Silly Obra!’ said Crocky. 

Into the dark, dense forest he went. 
He saw Squire Squirrel, and the rabbits 
Rab, Tab, and Mab. But they all scam¬ 
pered away as soon as they saw Crocky. 

He came upon Sliger Tiger, sleeping 
under a shady tree. 


people lived there, Crocky knew. Cro¬ 
cky smiled to himself — his widest, 
most beautiful smile, when he thought 
of all the wise people who lived there. 

Suddenly... FLASH! went a light in 
Crocky’s face. 

"Wh. .aa.. .t?!” screamed Crocky. 

"Smile please!” said a voice. "You’ve 
got the most beautiful teeth in the 
world! I’ve been hunting all day for this 
smile!” 

"OOO.. .!” said Crocky. He was as 
happy as happy could be. And he grin¬ 
ned and grinned and grinned. He grin¬ 
ned till his cheeks started paining. 

CLICK! ... CLICK! ... CLICK! 

FLASH! ... FLASH! ... FLASH! 

"Thank you!” said the photographer 


Crocky went and shook him awake. 

"Hey Sliger!” he said. “Aren’t my 
teeth looking nice?” 

Sliger Tiger rubbed his eyes quickly. 
And, when he saw Crocky, he quickly 
jumped onto the tree! And he bared 
his teeth at Crocky! 

‘What cheek!’ said Crocky to him¬ 
self, as he went away from there. 
‘Imagine showing his yellow, silly- 
looking teeth to me!’ 

Crocky walked and walked. Soon he 
came to the end of the forest. And near¬ 
by he could see the big town. Lots of 








from die top of a nearby tree. “IVe 
got the best smile for my toothpaste 
advertisement." 

“ME? In a toothpaste advertise¬ 
ment?” gasped Crocky. He just couldn’t 
believe his earsi 

“Sure!” said the photographer. "And 
it’s going to be the best advertisement 
of die year, tool Here's a tube of tooth¬ 
paste and a medal for you to wear 
round your gorgeous neckr 

“Thanks!” said Crocky. Then he saw 
the medal. It was the biggest, roundest 
mirror anyone had ever seen. And it 
hung on a fat golden chain. 

Crocky proudly put it on his neck. 
Now, all he had to do was peer down 
and he could see all his teeth! His 
sparkling, gleaming, beautiful teeth! 

' Oh yes! Crocky’s smile is so famous 
now! He’s so popular that all the tooth¬ 
paste makers want him — and his smile! 

Geeta Dharmarajan 



POSTER CONTEST FOR SCOUTS 


T he year 1983 marks the 75th Anniversary 
of Scouting. To commemorate the 
occasion, the Canada Post Corporation, the 
Boy Scouts of Canada, and les Scouts du 
Canada have organized a poster contest for 
boys currently enrolled in Scouting. Mem¬ 
bers are invited to contribute their own 
drawings or paintings expressing the theme 
''What Scouting Means to Me”. The win¬ 
ning entry will be used on the 75th Anni¬ 
versary stamp, says an announcement. 

Boys under 18 can enter the contest which 
closes on 31 October, 1982. Entries will be 
judged on a regional basis and regional 
winners will be submitted for selection of 
a national winner by Canada Post’s Stamp 
Advisory Committee. 


Certificates of Merit will be awarded to 
the winners from each region in each of the 
following Scouting categories: Beavers, 
Cubs, Scouts, and Venturers. 

In addition to having his artwork used on 
the 75th Anniversary stamp, the national 
winner will be awarded an e^ense-paid trip 
to the World Jamboree in Kanaaaskis, Al¬ 
berta, in July 1983. He will also attend the 
official stamp launch and receive a special 
presentation album containing the stamp. 

An art exhibition displaying the finalist’s 
works will also be held at the World 
Jamboree. 

(Courtesy: Canadian High Commission, 

New DelM) 


ARC YOU A PINO-OUTCR? 

Find out wmy9 to n hidden treasure at Canam Bank. 

An exciting maze to help you'— 

HIDDEN TREASURE MAZE 


What's the 
hidden treasure in' 
Canara Bank's 
Balakshema ^ 

account’ / 


A hidden treasure 
uniting for you ^ 
to be 14 What’ 


Rj^U^Because their I What about ^ 
money will grow \ Canara Bank’s 
bigger and bigger in it \ minor account’ 

''^and could pay for you \ 
to become a doctor or 

whatever /' 
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Why should you ' 
tell your parents about 
Canara ^nk's Vidya I 
nidhi account’ J 


An S B Account 
[^^of your own 

^^^Ewictly like . 

^mummy’s 

or daddy's / 


A cute T V bank 
like this You put 
money in it And 
Canara Bank adds 
interest 



A lot like 
mummy's savings 
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Riddle me riddle me lee 
For mummy and daddy 
and me 

Canbank’s Natvra Quia 

1. Why are moths attracted to lights? 

2. Where do butterflies go when It rains? 

3. Which bee doesn’t have a sting—the worker 
bee, the queen bee. or the drone? 

. 4. Why do glow-worms glow? 

5. Insects breathe through openings on the sides 
of their bodies. What are these called? __ 


• • 


V 

^ 
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are a minor. So what? 
^ell your mummy or daddy to 
open an account for you m 
Canara Bank if you are 14 you 
can yourself open and operate 
the account. Come and have 
I the thrill all for yourself With 
^ust Rs 5/- you can start today 

AfIDYANIDHI: 

You want to be a Doctor? 
Engineer?? Scientist??? Then 
Vidyanidhi is the answer. Tell 
mummy and daddy to start an 
account today. Your higher 
studies will be free from 
yworries 

/BALAK8HEMA: 

Smart kids don't spend all their 
pocket money. They save a 
little in Canara Bank’s T.V Box 
Be smart. Ask mummy and 
daddy to open a Balakshema 
account in Canara Bank Start 
dropping coins in the T.V. Box 
and watch your money grow All 
your dreams come true. 



FREE FROM 
CANARA BANK 

STICKERS 

Collect them from the Canara Bank branch where 
you have a Balakshema or Minor Account. 
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Early Days of the Dingo Pups _ 

T he dingo bitch moved in swiftly. She 
attacked a scampering ewe as it 
flashed past her, killing it instantly. Her 
male was tearing away at a sheep on 
the other side of the paddock and for 
both, it would be a hurried meal. They 
could sense the need to get back to 
their lair where four huligry pups were 
secreted in a rocky crevice. 

The pups were a tawny yellow ex¬ 
cept one who was black. He was a 
m^e and the biggest of the litter. 

The bitch and her mate fed and pro¬ 
tected the litter until they were about 
two weeks old. Then they were ready to 
fend for themselves. 

The plain was bare and the earth 
was cracked. Out of the shimmering 
heat-waves came the pack of dingoes. 

The pups were almost fully grown. 
They had sighted a herd of kangaroos 
grazing. 

They charged the herd, each dog 
singling out a victim. The herd broke 
up in confusion and the dingoes at¬ 


tacked, killing their victims almost 
instantly. 

This was the first decent meal they 
had had for a long while. When game 
was scarce, they lived on insects, small 
rodents, and vegetable matter. 

As the sun coloured the landscape, 
they returned to their lair contented 
after their meal. 


The meeting of the aborigines _ 

The scene was unchanged. It was 
Mulga and salt bush country, and the 
dingo pack were searching for food. 

The sun had set long ago, but still 
they searched. 

After a while, they came upon a 
campsite where an old aborigine and 
his two sons were camping. 

They were primitive people, whose 
full-time occupation was to eke out an 
existence in the harsh Australian out¬ 
back. 

The dingo pack were wary of these 
people, but they could sense that they 
woidd not be harmed, so they rested 
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near them for a while. 

The withered old aborigine looked 
at the pack and grunted. His two sons 
peered at him through the darkness. 
“The black pup,” he said. “That one 
will be hurt and carried oflF to a far 
away place.” 

The two boys moved nearer the fire, 
nodding their heads sTnd wondering 
about the old man’s word5. He always 
spoke only the truth. 

After a time, the pack resumed their 
search for food, this time travelling 
many miles until, finally as the sun 
rose over the parched land, they heard, 
in the distance, the bleating of sheep. 
The dingo’s adventure was about to 
begin. 

Kamaringe was a 4,800 sq. mile cat¬ 
tle and sheep station owned by Bob 
Anderson. He and his wife Clare and 
their 8-year-old son Mike ran tiie sta¬ 
tion with the help df several station 
hands. 

It was school vacation and Mike’s 
cousins from Bathurst were visiting 
them. Sara, who was 5, and David, 
who was 10, and their mother and 
father. Sue and Peter Anderson. 

This morning, Mike and David had 
risen at the crack of dawn to go with 
Mike’s father. They were going to 
check a few mobs of sheep out in the 
back paddocks. 

They saddled their horses and start¬ 
ed off. After a few hours’ riding, they 
came upon two dead ewes. They had 
been ripped apart by a wild animal. 

“What kind of animal would do that. 
Uncle Bob?” said David. 

“Td say it was probably a dingo or a 
pack of them,” Uncle Bob said. “We’ll 
ride on a bit and take a look.” They 
rode for another mile or so and sud¬ 


denly behind a Mulga bush, they came 
upon the dingo pack. 

When the dingoes caught the smell 
of the horses, they bounded away, ex¬ 
cept the black one, who was too intent 
on finishing his meal to notice. 

When it was too late, he turned to 
run, but Bob was training his gun and 
in the next instant he fired. The bladk 
dingo leapt into the air, but fell with 
a thud and lay very still. 

David and Mike jumped off their 
horses and ran to him. “Careful, boys,” 
said Mike’s father, “he’s still ^ve.” 

“Why did you shoot?” cried David. 

“Dingoes are a curse here on' the 
station. They attack our herds and are 
a threat to our livelihood,” said Bob. 
“Stand back and Til finish him off.” 

“No!” cried David. “Let me take him 
home and make him better.” 

Bob walked over to the dingo and 
bent down. The black dingo was un¬ 
conscious, so Bob inspected the wound 
“Well, it’s only a flesh wound. We'll 
take him home and nmse him.” 



They wrapped the dingo in a bag and 
rode home. Everyone came running 
when they arrived. Clare and Sue took 
the dingo and put it in a shed. Then 
they washed the wound and bandaged 
it. After leaving some food and water 
for him, they all went in for tea. 

Capture of the black dingo 

Early next morning, Mike and David 
r^d out to the shed to see how the 
dingo was. He was aw^e and tried to 
struggle up and snarled; so the boys 
retreated a little way back and sat up 
to watch. 

The dingo lay there not moving, just 
looking at the two boys, with his ques¬ 
tioning eyes. 

In the days that followed, the boys 
especially David persisted in their bid 
for friendship; Their approach was gen¬ 
tle. They would talk softly to him un¬ 
til, finally, David managed to stroke his 
tawny coat. 


Suddenly the black dingo whipped 
his head around and his sharp teeth 
broke the skin of his hand and drops of 
blood came trickling out David left his 
hand in his jaws, and the dingo looked 
up at him uncertainly. 

Mike had gone to call his father and 
Uncle Peter, and the scene that met 
them when they reached the shed was 
amazing. 

The dingo was softly nuzzling David's 
face and David was whispering, "You 
are my dog now. I’ll always look after 
you.” 

He looked round and spoke to his 
father. “Please, Dad. can I keep him 
and take him home?" 

David’s father saw the longing and 
pleading in his son's eyes and knew he 
could not refuse him. “All ri^t, son, 
but if he is unhappy with us, we’ll 
have to let him go free." 

“Yes, Dad," said David, “but I'm 
sure he'll like to be with us, and I'm 
going to call him Swift." 

{Turn to page 37 ) 
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Journey back home 


In the days that followed. Swift grew 
stronger. He had developed a deep 
affection for David. He tolerated the 
others, but his almond coloured eyes 
would light up whenever David 
appeared. 

David was afraid that Swift might 
attack the house pets, of which there 
were a great variety. There were two 
ewes, a great white tabby cat, Aunty 
Clare's little black poodle dog, and a 
dozen hens. But, fed by David, Swift 
did not bother with these animals . At 
first he had sniffed at them and, when 
satisfied that they were harmless, left 
them alone. 

Soon it was time for David and his 
family to start for home. After packing 
the car and saying their good-byes, 
they started off on their long journey. 

Driving along the highway. Swift 
suddenly started to howl. “’VS^at's up 
with him. Dad?” David said. 

“I don’t know,” his father replied. 
“We’ll pull over and see what he 
wants.” 

When he stopped the car. Swift 
bounded out and raced away, until eJI 
they could see of him was a speck in 
the distance. 

"Oh, no,” cried David. “He’s gonel” 
*What’re we going to do now?” 

‘We’ll wait for a while, son,” said 
his father. “Maybe, he’ll come back.” 

While his parents made some tea, 
Sara played beside the car. David 
walked up and down, wishing and hop¬ 
ing and hoping that Swift would re¬ 
turn. “Well, son,” his father said, “it 
has been two hours now and we have 

about Swift?" 

Just then, in the distance, there 


came a howl and within minutes Swift 
was standing there wagging his tail. 
“Swift, you’ve came bade!” cried David. 
“Now we can go home.” 

Back at home 


The family arrived in Bathurst dur¬ 
ing the night, so there was no undue 
excitement about Swift from the neigh¬ 
bours, but it wras a different matter in 
the morning. 

At 4 a.m. there suddenly came a 
loud ear-pierdng howl from the bath¬ 
room where Swift had spent the night. 
It continued for quite a while, shatter¬ 
ing the early morning stillness. 

“Good heavens!” David’s mother 
said. “David, wdll you please stop that 
dog from howling?” 

David rushed into the bathroom 
and silenced Swift. He brought him 
some food and went back to bed. 

After eating his food, Swift looked 
round. 

In his hurry, David had forgotten to 
close the barroom door, so Swift 
thought that he would just take a look 
round. 

His sharp claws made scratching 
noises as he plodded along the hall 
into the kitchen. So, this was his new 
home. He pushed the back door with 
his paw, and it opened. He stepped 
into the backyard and surveyed his 
domain. 

There were two tall trees and some 
scattered bushes. A tall fence ran the 
length of the yard. There was a small 
shed, that was all. It certainly didn’t 
look like his old home. 

The air was filled with strange 
noises. Swift did not know what those 
noises were, for they were the sounds 
of a city awakening. He was not sure 




what his new life would be like, but 
he knew David was with him, so he 
was not afraid. 

Sitting in the backyard, he suddenly 
stiffened. In the distance he could 
hear something approaching. Well, he 
wouldn’t let them near his domain. He 
slimk down low and crawled on his 
belly until he had a clear view of the 
front yard. 

The unsuspecting postman wheeled 
his bike to the mail lx)x and started to 
deliver the letters when, suddenly, he 
saw a black flash. Swift bounded out 
and crouched two feet from him, snarl¬ 
ing and growling. The postman took 
one look at him and jumped on his bike, 
pedaUing away as fast as he could. 

Swift turned away and let out a loud 
howl; a warning to anybody or anything 
that was going to threaten his domain. 

David Iwd witnessed this Uttle inci¬ 
dent and decided that it really wasn’t 


something his father should know 
about. However, it wasn’t long before 
David’s father saw for himself how 
difficult it would be for Swift to ad¬ 
just to city life. 

School had started again for David 
and every morning when he set off. 
Swift would whimper and howl for 
hours. Every afternoon, when David 
returned home. Swift would be wait¬ 
ing, tail wagging, and body quivering 
with excitement. He would leap upon 
him, usually knocking him down and 
then proceed to lick his face. David 
didn’t mind, he loved it. 

They would spend hours playing to¬ 
gether in the yard—David tnrowing 
the ball and Swift leaping high in the 
air to catch it in his mouth, and then 
bounding away, refusing to release the 
baU. 

There was one mystery that David 
and his father could not imderstand. 

Every nigjit at sunset. Swift would sit 
in the yard and howl. A long drawn out 
soul-piercing cry. David would sit 
with him, stroking him, but to no 
avail. It was the same every night. 

“Dad, why does he do it?” said 
David. 

“I don’t know, son,” his father re¬ 
plied, but it seemed to him that it was 
a cry of longing. David’s father knew 
that Swift was longing for his old life¬ 
style, to be free and running wild in 
the open plains. 

To try and compensate for Swift's 
loss of freedom, David and his father 
would take him to a big open park 
that was nearby. They would wait un¬ 
til dark when there weren’t many pe<> 
pie around. David would unsnap Swift’s 
leash and off he went ears pressed back 
and tail flying. 

Swift loved these outings. It remind- 




ed him of the times he had spent with 
the pack, running for miles in search 
of food. 

Suddenly, he saw, in a vacant block 
of land across the street, a huge bull 
tied to a post. He stood at the gutter 
and stared at the bull. Old memories 
stirred. Memories of cattle drinking at 
a water hole and him and the pack 
circling in for the kill.... 

David had whistled for five minutes, 
but still Swift had not returned. “Dad, 
something must have happened. He 
always comes when I whistle.” 

Just then, there was a loud commo¬ 
tion across the street. They turned and 
what they saw filled them with dread. 

Swift had the great bull cornered in 
the yard and was that bull mad! It 
gaVe a mighty snort and charged at 
Swift, who neatly side-stepped and 
the bull, galloping furiously, ran 
straight across the road and into the 
park. 

“Oh, no,” David cried. 

“Get some help,” said his father. 

The bull, forgetting about Swift, ran 
amok in the park, trampling flower 
beds and tearing down small bushes. 
Swift was snapping at his heels and 
only succeeded in making the bull 
madder. 

David’s father, with the help of sev¬ 
eral men, finally succeeded in catching 
the bull and returned it to its owner 
'who, luckily, wasn’t too upset about the 
incident. 

Tired and dispirited, they returned 
home. 

David’s father knew then that Swift 
would have to go. The dingo just could 
not cope with life in a town. So, he 
arranged for David and him to take 
Swift back home. 

He told David that night. Swift 


would have to go and, to his surprise, 
David understood. “I know’ Swift isn’t 
happy here,” David said. “I’m going tp 
miss him, but I want him to be happy 
back in his own place where he 
belongs.” 

Return of dingo _ 

Early the next day, they started off. 
David was very quiet and didn’t say 
much. Swift, sensing that David was 
sad, was uneasy. 

After several hours, they reached 
the beginning of open country. 

Swift became excited when he saw 
the plains and trackless country. All 
the old memories came flooding back 
to him and he could almost feel the 
rush of the wind on his face as they 
raced along the oiren plains. 

Finally the car stopped and the dingo 
bounded out. There in front of him 
was an iron stone ridge and beyond 
that the plains, covered with low-lying 
scrub. 

David bent down and hugged him. 
“Swift,” he said, “you’re back where 
you belong. I’ll always remember you 
and love you. I know you’ll be happy 
here. Go now, boy,” he said as he gave 
Swift a gentle shove. 

The dingo walked away a few paces 
and looked back. He would always re¬ 
member this boy who gave him so 
much love, but the feeling of freedom 
was too strong and he suddenly raced 
away, his powerful body rippling as 
he ran. 

Dri^dng away, David turned and 
looked back. There, on a high rock 
was the dingo, sitting on his haunches, 
looking across the open plains. 



T ake a piece of strong 
paper or thin card, 
size 30 X 18 cm. Fold the 
paper into half, length¬ 
wise. From one end, mea¬ 
sure 3 cm upwards. From 
there draw a line to the 
folded middle bottom, as 
shown in diagram A by 
dotted line. Cut it to al¬ 
low the paper to stand 
slantingly. Draw a half- 
squirrel shape as in the 
diagram. Cut out this 
L shape. Stick to it ears and 
tail. Now paint it decora- 
l tively. 


K.K. Jeswani 





Bruno WUer and John Wyatt are teachers 
‘at Fidelis High School, Barlow, Nairn Tal. 
-They are buddies, too, having fought in 
World War II together. The difference be¬ 
tween them is that Bruno WUer, who was 
once a great shikari, has now hung ap his 
gun and is busy ‘persuading others to gjve 
up hunting. John Wyatt, contrary to his 
friends preaching, continues to he trigger- 
happy. WUer refuses to gioe up trying to 
convert Wyatt and at one such moment, the 


strange bet is model The foUowing Sunday, 
the Principal of Fidelis High School wfU 
host a dinner, for which Wyatt has promie- 
ed to provide a dozen pheasants. Wyatt 
promises 'to naU his gun to the wait if 
WUer provides the fowl. An impossible bet, 
think the others present — for WUer has 
sworn never to Uft his gun. If he doesn’t 
shoot, how is he to get the birds? How is 
WUer to accept the het? But the challenge 
is accepted — How does WUer manage to 
get the birds? Does he break his vow and 
shoot after ofl? 

Years later, the boys of Fidelis High 
School are curious to know what actually 
happened, for they’ve heard several ver¬ 
sions ... They ask Bruno WUer himself.... 
who tells them: “I pondered by day and 
thought again by nigld, for sleep was out of 
the question.” Then, on Friday, he gets a 
fanciful idea, — the fact that he acts upon it 
shows how desperate he was . 

get the idea going, I had to for- 
age secretly for some essential sup¬ 
plies. Yet, I could not afford to disclose 
my hand even inadvertently, for what 
if I failed? For success I needed a mas¬ 
sive supply of sleeping pills. My plan 
hinged on that. I have never had in¬ 
somnia, being by nature generous and 
more inclin^ to give it to people 
rather than having it myself. So, a visit 
to Dr. Dutta at the School Hospital or 
any of the chemists in Naini Tal was 
ruled out, for it would instantly put 
people on the alert. 

“Sister Smith, God Bless her soul, at 
the Mission Hospital at Bhawali, beyond 
Naini Tal, had not heard of my bet 
with John Wyatt. She listened with 
deep sympathy to my tale of secret 
woes, when I went to see her diat after¬ 
noon. She modiered me with sympathy 
and promised never to disclose my 



secret, that the indomitable Bruno 
Wiler had the ‘wilies* at last. She gave 
me a bottle full of syrup and, in case 
that did not help, a dozen tablets of 
sleeping pills. 

“On return, I got down to action at 
once. That evening I put a pound of 
split gram in a glass jar. I poured the 
syrup into it. I crushed the sleeping 
pills and stirred the powder into the 
mixture. Late at night, I looked close¬ 
ly into the jar. The mixture looked 
plain and unimpressive and most un¬ 
likely to produce the land of results I 
had in mind. So, I added half a bottle 
of red wine into it. 

“Around midnight, the mixture 
began to emanate a sour odour.. So I 
added some honey. Then not able to 
think of anything else that could 
strengthen the potion, I remember, 1 
sat and stared at it. I was willing' the 
mixture to gain magical powers. I felt 
a deep sympathy and admiration for 
the many witch doctors I had read 
about. I wished I could have the assis¬ 
tance of one, for this was what they 
were able to do so easily in books. T 
thought of the able EXruid Getafix who 
helped Asterix and Obelix in their 
Roman adventures, and envied them. 

“At bed-tea time the next morning, 
my orderly Bharat Singh came to my 
rescue, for I was by now in a froth. He 
had been silently and sympathetically 
watching my desperation, being fully 
aware of the situation. He also viewed 
with stoical reserve tibe jar I was in¬ 
fusing with my ‘will'. He suggested 
that I add some “bhang” powder. I 
grabbed the idea like the proverbial 
drowning man catching a straw, and 
added the whole lot that he procured 
an hour later from some mysterious 
source. Since the mixture was now not 


homogenous, I remember, I added some 
fruit salt to make it ‘fizzy’. 



“By Saturday evening, however, I 
was ready to launch my campaign. I 
took up me jar and its contents which 
had become pretty vicious and brown¬ 
ish, and carrying it in a satchel, I set 
off that fateful evening for Brooklands. 

"I have hunted at Brooklands for 
many seasons and I knew all the fowl 
runs. The paths the fowl would use to 
go to the water in the stream and the 
undergrowth where they would sleep 
the night vt^re familiar. I spread die 
mixture there. I remember I was pray¬ 
ing, scattering the gram with an incan¬ 
tation, seeking success in a gamble at 
ver>' long odds, indeed. As I was re¬ 
turning, I rem^ber wondering whether 
I was going insane, for I had no idea 
if anything would come out of my la¬ 
bours at all. 

“I never slept a wink that ni^t. 
What an agony I underwent. The 
whole ni^t I paced my room. If I lost 
the bet, how would I face the world? 



I would leave my job and go away. 
Start life afresh somewhere far, maybe 
in South India. I even thouj^t of go¬ 
ing to Canada. Such was my despera¬ 
tion. 

“When dawn came I was like a ‘pos¬ 
sessed man. How could I return empty- 
handed? As I was about to leave with 
my hunting torch, I stopped and pick¬ 
ed up my gun. Suzy was up and began 
to bark. Bharat Singh, who had kept 
a surreptitious vigil on the outside ver¬ 
andah. came rushing in. He saw the 
gun in my hand and froze. As I walked 
out, he quietly followed me. Much 
later he told me that he was afraid I 
raip^t shoot myself, for such was my 
mental state then, and he knew it. 

‘‘I reached that glen where I had 
spread the mixture the evening before. 
You all know where it is, just a stone s 
throw fr(an the swimming pool I flick¬ 


ed on the torch. I remember I was 
praying. Then as I got used to the li^t, 
I saw a sight I shall never forget as 
long as I live. 

“I rubbed my eyes. Was I dream¬ 
ing? Was this a hallucination? Only 
when I saw Suzy sniffing a bird and 
heard Bharat Singh give a cry of utter 
amazement did I realise that my gam¬ 
ble had succeeded beyond my most 
utopian dreams. 

"The glen was littered with fowl 
Some diirty birds or so lay there., I 
picked up one and felt it over my face. 
It was warm. The birds were asleep. I 
knew they would awaken much later in 
the day. 

“Yet I had my bet to win. In win¬ 
ning the bet, the highest beneficiaries 
would be the animals and birds of jun¬ 
gles around Barlow and Pari Tibba. 



So 1 chose a dozen pheasants. They 
would suffice. My only consolation was 
that by their unwitting sacrifice, this 
sleeping dozen would save hundreds 
more falling to Johns gun. 

**I gathered the rest of the birds and 
placed them close to the stream. Then 
I called Bharat Singh, who had now 
regained his cool. I gave him the gun 
and placed him on guard over the sleep- 
ing birds. 

“I returned well befcwre breakfast 
and handed over the haul of pheasants 
to Seraphin the cook. I then slept the 
rest of the day locked in my room. 
That ni^t, at the dinner, John Wyatt 
swore he would give up shooting. A 
good sport and a graceful loser was 
John, yet he wanted the last word. So, 
before the very crowd who had just 

witnessed his defeat, he made me ad¬ 
mit that I had broken my promise 
never to shoot again. 

*'In a hushed silence I told the eager 
listeners what 1 had done and how I 
had got the pheasants. There was an 
uproar, loud howls of protest intermin^- 
ed with shrieks and cries of utter dis¬ 
belief. Impossible,' they all cried. 
Wiler dear, don't be a bad winner. 
Admit you broke your long standing 
promise. We understand.* 

"I called in Seraphin to tell them 
about the condition of the pheasants. 
He told the congregation that the birds 
had been alive and had not been shot. 
I then called in Bharat Singh, who had 
returned at a later hour in die evening 
with an all okay report. He told them 
about the scene in the glen as he had 
seen at the crack of dawn and what 1 
had done in die last two days. Mr. 
Bergin, Mr. Woods, and John Wyatt 
cross-examined both of them, at length. 


but could not break the evidence and 
had to leave it at that. 

“Many of my hriends have since tried 
a variety of concoctiosos, but all in vain. 
John Wyatt tried it many a time. He 
also closely questioned aU die shikaris 
for miles around Barlow to find evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. 

“The only eye-witnesses to my ven¬ 
ture are Bharat Sin^, Suzy, and I. 
John Wyatt refused to believe us to 
the end of his days. Mr. Woods has 
made it a standing joke that die fowls 
had done it on purpose to silence 
Wyatt’s gunl 

"I've never tried my idea again, not 
having felt the need to do so. My 
memory of those days is hazy. I do not 
remember what other things I added 
to the mixture I prepared, nor do I re¬ 
collect the proportions. I only know 
the result was stupendous. It worked 
like a charm. John Wyatt’s gun remain¬ 
ed silent to the very end of his life. In 
fact, the night he died, last year, was 
the first and last time he again picked 
up his gun since the day he lost the bet. 

“I feel, had he kept his word, even 
that night, he would have been alive 
today.” 

Niharika Joshi 



WIMBLEDON WINNERS 

P ATIENCE and perseverance pay. 

That is the lesson of the 1982 
Wimbledon, proved in absolute terms 
by the men’s champion Jimmy Con¬ 
nors. ‘Jimbo’, as he is called by his fans, 
came back like a tornado to be crown¬ 
ed this year’s Tennis King, after a long 
gap of eight years. Connors won the 
Wimbledon singles title in 1974 })ut 
had to return disappointed the sub¬ 
sequent seven yeai s. He did not give 
up. The most coveted Tennis trophy in 
the world kept enticing him, and he 
kept wooing Wimbledon. It paid divi¬ 
dends finally, when he beat the de¬ 
fending champion John McEnroe 3-6, 
6-3, 6-7, 7-6, 6-4. The figures speak 
much about the match. 

In another all-US final, Martina 
Navratilova crushed holder Chris 
Evert Llovd 6-1, 3-6, 6-2 to claim the 

9 ' 

womens crown. 

' True, this year’s Wimbledon had 
lost part of its charm when it became 
evident that several eminent players, 
including the five-time winner Bjorn 
Borg and the new sensation Ivan Len¬ 
dl, were not taking part in the tourna¬ 
ment. Borg, who had decided to take 
a long, well-earned rest, had to qualify 
for the event as per rules. The Swede, 


who is considered bv many as ‘The 
Greatest’ in tennis, naturally resented 
this and refused to play, though the 
tournament committee tried for an ac¬ 
ceptable solution later. While Lendl 
thought, it was too much of a sti'ain to 
by and adjust from clay to grass and 
again from grass to clay courts. 

The tournament was also plagued by 
rain, which fell every day during the 
first week. The organisers were forced 
to reduce the men’s doubles to best of 
three sets. But Wimbledon is Wimble¬ 
don. Nothing could take its importance 
totally away, not even the absence of 
Borg. 

And patient spectators, who sat 
through the rains, were compensated 
through some fine tennis, especially the 
two final events. 

Tehere was nothing very surprising 
in the proceedings this year, A Mc- 
Enroe-Connors final for the men’s title 
and a Martina-Chris fight for the wom¬ 
en’s title were on the cards. The even¬ 
tual finalists had fairly smooth sailing 
till they took their expected positions. 
The young rising Swedish star. Mats 
Wilander, who caused many an eye¬ 
brow to rise by pocketing the fancied 
French Open title a few weeks earlier, 
met his match in Brian Teacher of the 
USA. Teacher, more experienced and 
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powerful put an end to the h(^es of 
the teenager, beating him 6-4, 6-4, 
6-3. 

Three of the four semifinals did not 
rise to great heights of Tennis. While 
John McEnroe, serving powerfully, 
defeated his compatiiot Tim Mayotte 
6-3, 6-1, 6-2, Connors, with his eyes 
rivetted on the final, swept aside the 
Australian Mark Ediniindson 6-4, 6-3, 
6-1. 

Martina Navratilova, the 1978 and 
1979 Women’s champion, forced her 
way into the finals cnishing Bertiiio 
Bunge 6-2, 6-2. For Chris Lloyd, 
however, it was not such an easy pas¬ 
sage. She had to slniggle hard and put 
to use every weai:)on in her aimoury 
to go past veteran Billie Jean King 7-6, 
2-6, 6-3. 

Both the final events lived up to the 
Wimbledon reputation. The Connors- 
McEnroe encounter, after some mun¬ 
dane exchanges, rose to great heights, 
though not equalling the Borg- 
McEnroe fights of the previous two 
years. As the match progressed, Connors 
increased pressure gradually and kept it 
up till the very end. Firing powerful 
volleys, Connors broke service in the 
final set concentrating on the net at¬ 
tack. He lived up to his reputation as 
having the finest return in world ten¬ 
nis todav. And to crown a fine perfor¬ 
mance, he won the final set and the 
match with a clean ace down the mid¬ 
dle. It was a great comeback for the 
29-year-old American. 

In the women’s final, powerful Mar¬ 
tina Navratilova tormented her com¬ 
patriot and defending champion Chris 
Lloyd. Taking advantage of every wrong 
move on the part of Chris, Martina bag¬ 
ged the first set 6-1. But Lloyd, trying 
for a fourth Wimbledon crown, put 
everything into play in the second set. 

CHILDHKn’s WOR^ OCl'OBER 1982 


After double faulting once, she broke 
service twice and held her own to win 
the second set 6-3. But Navratilova 
fought back with vigour and won a 
cliff-hanging third set 6-2 to gain her 
third women’s title at the All England 
Club, beating Chris all the three times. 
Navratilova, 25, already has bagged 
the Australian and French opens this 
season. 

The other results, for your records: 
Men’s doubles: P. McNamara and P. 
McNamee (Australia) beat P. 
Fleming and John McEnroe (US) 
6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s doubles: Navratilova and 


Martina Navratilova holds high the Wimbledon 
Women's Singles Championship Plate, which she 
wrested from Chris Evert Lloyd. 






Jimmy Connors with the Men's Singles Championship Trophy 


Pam Shriver (US) beat Kathy Jor- tralia) beat F. McMillan (South 

dan and Anne Smith (US) 6-4, 6-1. Africa) 6-4, 7-6. 

Mixed doubles: Kevin Ciirreu (South The prestige of the Wimbledon titles, 
Africa) and Anne Smith (US) beat as also the amount of the prize money] 
J. Lloyd /Britain) and Wendy Turn- has gone up tremendously. While Mar- 
bull (Australia) 2-6, 6-3, 7-5. tina Navratilova pocketed £37,500 by 

Boys singles: P. Casli (Australia) beat H. winning the Women’s title, the mens 
Sundstrom (Sweden) 6-4, 6-7, 6-3. holder, Jimmy CJonnors, took home a 
Girls singles: Cathy Tanvier (France) staggering £41,667. Compare this with 
beat Helena Sukova (Czechoslova- the prize money of £10,000 which the 
kia) 6-2, 7-5. 1974 win entitled him to! 

Veterans singles: J.D. Newcombe Aus- The toast of the 1982 Wimbledon, 
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however, was the veteran of 21 years, 
Billie Jean King. She was specially hon¬ 
oured when she played her 100th sin¬ 
gles match—winning 87 of them! King, 
who made her first appearance at 
Wimbledon in 1961, had retired after 
w'inning the title in 1975. But not for 
long. She felt there was a lot more ten¬ 
nis in her. Sbe came back and proved 
that it was so. Today, at 38, she may 
not be what she was in her twenties, but 
she proved that she is a force to reckon 
with. In 1979, w’hen Chris Evert de¬ 
feated her 6-1, 6-0 in a US Open match, 
many called it “an execution”. Then, 
last year, she was on the verge of a 
second retirement when her former 
companion, Marilyn Barnett, sued her. 
But none of these could dampen her 
enthusiasm or destroy her tennis. With 
no less than 20 singles and doubles 
titles in her bag, she came back once 
again. With some vintage King shots, 
she defeated the US Open Champion 
Tracv Austin 3-6, 6-4, 6-2 to enter the 
semifinal. Au.stin was not even bom 
when King played her first Wimbledon 
match! The semifinal with Chris Idoyd 
was no repetition of the 1979 US Open 
match. King claimed the second set 6-2 
and made Chris toil every inch of her 
way to victory. 

The Indian participants in Wimble¬ 
don did not create any sensation, but 
certainly were not humiliated. All three 
of them won their opening matches. 
Ramesh Krishnan, the 21-year-old son 
of Ramanathan Krishnan, lost to Mark 
Edmundson, who went on to reach the 
semifinals. Shashi Menon was defeated 
bv another scinifinalist, Tim Mayote. 
Both the Indian plavers have the con¬ 
solation that thev were beaten by fanci¬ 
ed veterans. 

Vija^' Amritraj. who had to pre- 
(jualify because (^f the Crand Prix rules. 


produced some beautiful tennis before 
exit. After beating Fortes in a rather 
easy manner 6-2, 6-3, 6-2, Vijay faced 
the Californian Jeff Berowiak. After 
losing the first two sets 6-7 and 4-6, 
Vijay rallied powerfully to beat the 
American by claiming the next three 
sets 6-3, 6-4, 6-3. In the third round 
Vijay had to face the big-serving Amer¬ 
ican Ro.scoe Tanner. It was a thrilling, 
five setter with fluctuating fortunes. 
Tanner took the first two sets 6-4, 6-4, 
but the Indian came back to claim the 
thiid and fourth sets at the same scores 
4-6, 4-6. In the decisive fifth set, how¬ 
ever, Vijay seemed to lack the instinct 
to kill and Tanner claimed it 6-3. The 
fine sportsman that Vijay is, he has often 
shown a lack of determination to win. 
He has extended such powerful men as 
Borg and Connors to five sets, but al¬ 
ways surrendered at the end. 

The 1982 Wimbledon was a bit of a 
subdued event. It is, however, gratify¬ 
ing to note that the Tournament Com¬ 
mittee has amended the rules to enable 
title holders of three previous vears to 
participate without having to qualify. 
Tennis is more important than rules 
and regulations. 

Radhakrishnan 


ITALY TAKES FOOTBALL CUP 

^ Brazil or West Ger- 
* ’ many?” “Will Argentina repeat 
its 1978 performance?” “Who will be 
the best player — Maradona, Zico, 
Socrates or Rummanigge?” 

These were the questions soccer fans 
all over the world debated over as cur¬ 
tains were rising in Spain for the 12th 
World Cup, the once-in-four-years foot¬ 
ball bonanza. Most people were pre¬ 
pared to stake their money on a West 
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Geniiany-Brazil final But the action- 
filled weeks in Spain proved them all 
wrong. Italy, which had won the World 
Cup twice earlier in 1934 and 1938, 
walked away with the FIFA Cup, 
beating powerful West Germany 3-1. 

An Italy-West Germany final was not 
on the cards, even at the end of the first 
round matches. Italy drew all the three 
first round matches against Poland, 
Cameroon, and Pern scoring just two 
goals in three matches and conceding 
an equal number. West Germany, 
which won its matches against Austria 
and Chile, was defeated by the new out¬ 
fit Algeria by the odd goal in three. 
One fact woi th mentioning here is a 
superb hat-tiick in the match against 
Chile by that master footballer, Karl- 
Heinz Rummanigge, who is today 
syno/iymous with West German foot¬ 
ball. By contrast, Brazil won all its three 
first round matches against the Soviet 


Italy’s Claudio Scirea holds the Jules Riinet Secret 
World Cup, which his team won beating West 
Germany in the final. 



Union, Scotland, and New Zealand. 
The defending champion, Argentina, 
won two matches and lost one. 

Right from its inception in 1930, the 
World Cup football had been dominated 
by Europe and Latin America, known 
for their power and artistry respectively. 
While the soccer kings Brazil, which 
produced the all-time great Pele, took 
away the Jules Rimet Cup by winning 
it three times in 1958, 1962, and 1970, 
West Germany (19^, 1974), Italy 

(1934, 1938), and Uruguay (1930, 1950) 
each won the crown twice. The other 
winners were England (1966) and 
Argentina (1978), 

‘Espana 82’ differed from the earlier 
txjcasioiis, in that instead of the usual 
16 teams qualifying for the final, it had 
an expanded 24 team format. This en¬ 
abled some of tlie Asian-African nations, 
like Algeria and Kuwait, to make the 
grade. ^ 

Italy’s imbelievable transformation 
from a medicKre team to the top took 
place when they faced Brazil in a sec¬ 
ond round match. The Brazilians were 
in full swing with their world famous 
attacking trio of Zico, Socrates, and 
Falcao. And Socrates and Falcao did 
score a goal each. But the match took 
an incredible turn when Paolo Rossi 
took full advantage of a suspect Bra¬ 
zilian defence and slammed three shots 
into their nets. 

That was the tuming point in the 
tournament. It paved the way for the 
first all-European semi-finals after 1966. 
Rossi, now in excellent form, scored 
both the goals in Italy’s semi-final 
against Poland. Poland’s star-striker 
Zbigniew Boniek, who had scored a hat- 
trick in their match against Belgium, 
acted in desperation in the semi-final 
and earned a year’s suspension! 

The France-West Germany semi-final 



fVesl German Horst Hrubesch sends French goalkeeper Jean-Luc Ettori the wrong 
way. to score the winning penalty in the semi-final. 

nvocliict'cl exc'cllcMit footliall. Playing mortification to see Cabiini failing^ to 
with lightning movements and absolute capitalise a penalty kick, the fiist time 
ball control, the French men gained a ever in a World Cup final 
3-1 lead But the C;ermans equalised It was again the incredible Rossi who 
and the match w(>nt into a penalty shoot changed the colour of the pme. The 

out and then sudden death. The Gen- 25-year-old centre forward scored a 

mans just managed to tumbled past superbly opportunistic goal m the 57th 

P’rance 8-7. If the fine art of football minute. Mai'co Tardelli and substifete 

was the criterion, the French men Altobelli also scored in great style while 

would have won the match hands down. Rummenigge, fittingly, scored his 

Football fans the world over will re- team’s only goal. 

member that match for a long, long The Italian triumph was l^gely due 

to three persons, Paolo Rossi, Deno Zott, 

Italy and West Germany had both and Enzo Bearzot. Rossi, who had to 

won the World Gup twice earlier and live down a 2-year suspension in a bet- 

were looking forward to a chance to ting scandal, found a place in the team 

equal Brazil’s record of winning it three largely due to the much maligned Italian 

manager, Enzo Bearzot. And he was 

The ffoalless first half of the final was mediocre in the first four matches of his 

totally ^physical. Italy also had the team, not scoring a single goal. Then 
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he returned to his full potential and 
scored six goals in three matches to 
finish as the highest goal-getter in the 
tournament. 

The Italian goalkeeper Dino Zoff, at 
40, was the oldest player to take part in 
a 'World Cup final match. The team 
manager, Bearzot, insisted that Zoff was 
his best player. Bearzot himself was 
ridiculed for laying importance on de- 
tence rather than attack, but he proved 
his point by finally winning the cup. 

Rossi, at the end of the tournament, 
was as much a celebrity as Maii(» 
Kempes had been in 1978 and Johan 
Cryiitf and Franz Beckenbauer in 1974. 

England’s goalkecpei Peter Shilton 
had the best record of guarding the goal 
for 426 minutes without having to turn 
back. However, Soviet Ihiion’s Ranat 
Dasay ev was geneially regarded as the 
best goalkeeper. 

Twenty-year-old Luis Guevara Mora 
of El Salvador would like to forget the 
1982 World Cup as his worst dream, 
He earned the dubious distinction of 
conceding the maxiimim luiniber of 
goals in the history of the 12 finals, 
when Hungary mercilessly rammed 10 
goals past his des])aii ing arms. 

Several football giants fell on the way 
to gloi-y — Brazil, \rgentiua, fingland 
and Poland. Brazil, the U.S.S.R. and 
Fiance failed partly because they tried 
to present "clean football”, concentra¬ 
ting on the ball and not the body of the 
opponents. In fact, W^est Ciennany, 
which has to thank its stars for reaching 
the final, would have been out of the 
World Cup if PTance had played the 
same way as they had. 

'Espana 82’ was a nightmare for Latin 
America. No team from this land of 
football reached the semi-final — some¬ 
thing, which had happened earlier only 
in 1934 and 1966. Is the art of dribbling 


and fast movements losing its place in 
world football? many wondered. 

England had a promising start, but 
could not hold on for long. The ex¬ 
cessive dependence on the injury- 
infested Kevin Keegan proved their 
undoing. 

The men who stole the limelight in 
the tournament were of the little known 
Afro-Asian teams. Honduras, Came¬ 
roon, Kuwait, and Algeria more than 
justified the expanded 24-team format. 
Algeria s .shock victory over West Ger¬ 
many was perhaps the biggest upset in 
the whole of the 3rd FIFA cup event. 
The key to the Algerian success was the 
23-year-old Lakhdar Belloiuni. West 
Germany wi’eaked their vengeance by 
playing a stage-managed match against 
Austria, thus ensuring Argentina’s ous¬ 
ter in the first round itself. The match 
was a shame on world football. "They 
deserve the Nobel Prize for peace,” 
commented the Italian team manager 
after seeing the match. 

Kuwait, which had undergone rigor¬ 
ous practice under a Brazilian coach, 
also presented a good performance. 
They justified their inclusion by holding 
Czechoslovakia to a 1-1 draw. 

Another World Cup is over. Football 
lovers will have to wait for four long 
years to see the world teams together in 
action again. It is a pity that World 
Cup, which has produced such great 
players as Pele, Cryuff and Becken¬ 
bauer, has deteriorated to harsh meth¬ 
ods and dreadful fouls. The way West 
Germany reached the final, through a 
tacit understanding with Austria and 
then beating France on penalties, har dly 
does justice to a tournament final which 
each team had taken four years to reach. 
A little rethinking now can perhaps 
produce a lot of better football in 1986. 

G.R. Pillai 
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I N the l3egiuniiig was the word” 
.... and the world of words con¬ 
tinues to educate, entertain, and 
fascinate. 

Here’s a word-game designed to test 
your wits and vocabulary. The game 
involves making as many words as you 
can with letters taken from a single, 
given word. 

To illustrate, let’s take the word 
PRESUME. From ‘presume’, we start 
making words as follows; 

SUM ME RESUME MUSE SUP 
SEEM PUS RUM SPUR RUSE SURE 
PURE PEERS SEER RUMP MERE 
Have you got the idea? Now for the 
rules of the game: 


1. No proper nouns are allowed. 

2. No word may be used in its singu¬ 
lar and plural forms separately as two 
words; for example, if you use PEERS, 
you may not use PEER as another word. 

3. No letters may be added from 
outside the ‘given’ word, and the same 
letter may not be used twice or more 
if it occurs only once in the fflven word. 
For example, you caimot make the word 
PUMP out of PRESUME, since you 
can only use ‘P’ as it occurs in 
PRESUME — only once. 

4. No short forms or abbreviations 
of words are allowed. For example, you 
caimot make ‘REP’ out of PRESUME, 
as it is the short form of ‘representative’. 
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Bird of Prey- The Kite 


HE Pariah Kite or ‘Cheel’ is familiar 
to everyone. An imposing creatuie 
it is dark in colour, with a rather long 
forked tail, liy which it can be disting¬ 
uished from other birds of prey. The 
head is nearly white, with dark-brown 
streaks; the back feathers are a dark 
brown with paler rims. The rest of the 
body, mostly a rusty red, has dark- 
brown streaks. The female is slightly 
larger than the male, with duller 
plumage and a less forked tail. 

This clean-cut, rufous coloured bird, 
despite its generally attiactivc appear¬ 
ance, is one that eats carrion and gar¬ 
bage, and preys upon small mammals 
and biids on the ground, though it will 
not catch birds on the wing. Its habit 
of pouncing upon young birds in the 
field, upon chicken and ducklings in 
poultry faims, has made game-keepers 
and poultry-keepers hate it. 

Kites have been the natural censors 
of the rodents that destioy our crops, 
of the herb-eaters that consume our 
pastures, of the birds that ravage our 
orchards, of the reptiles whose bite 
often means swift death to man and 
beast alike. Indeed, it is not only 
as destroyers of riotous life that the 
kites are notable; we depend very much 
on their efforts to rid Ae eartli of the 
kind of pollution that offends our sen¬ 
ses and poisons our wealth. 

In status, the kites are halfway be¬ 


tween the aristocratic eagles, which 
never stoop so low as to eat carrion or 
any inanimate substance, and the vul- 
tiue which does not touch anything 
until the last vestige of life has left its 
body. 

Because of its cosmopolitan eating 
habits, the kite is found practically all 
over the country, both along the sea 
coast and in the interior. 

The flight of the kite is magnificent, 
because of its powerful, swift, gliding 
motion. That’s how the bird has ac¬ 
quired the alternative title, Glead or 
Glede, which means a glider. The glid¬ 
ing flight of the kite will thrill the 
observer. 

When on tire hunt, it flies low, its 
attention directed on the ground, urg¬ 
ing relentlessly foi-ward with regular, 
deliberate wing-beats that drive it 
along in an easy, skimming glide. Then, 
as if rejoicing in its own power, and 
solely foi* the pleasme of adventure, it 
will, very likely, mount into the air and 
soar to a great height. 

Maybe, there is no land-bird that 
pays less attention to what is called the 
violence of the wind; indeed, the kite 
has been frequently seen rising into the 
air during a storm, as if it enjoys such 
testing of its power. The flight is great¬ 
ly assisted by the rudder-hke functions 
of the deeply forked tail, and it can be 
seen working incessantly against the 
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buflEeting of the breeze. 

Like all birds of prey, it nests in 
winter. One can invariably find a kite’s 
nest in some tall tree or on a rock, both 
of which are favourite sites where 
the bird builds its nest. There will be no 
difficulty in identifying the nest, for the 
kites, both male and female, are great 
collectors of odds and ends. 

However, what the kite makes is 
really not a nest, but a rubbish heapl 


An armful of turf, grass, roots, leaves, 
paper, rags, wool, shreds and scraps of 
all kinds, stuffed in amongst convenient 
branches that serve to support the 
heterogeneous whole. With aU these, a 
kind of flattish cup is constructed, 
which is cosily lined, mostly with 
sheep’s wool. The kite’s nest has often 
been discovered when the sundry 
scraps of cloth, incoiporated in its out¬ 
er walls, begin to wave in the wind. 
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Generally, three eggs are laid in Nov- ticity of the scene is more apparent 
ember. The globular eggs are dirty Two to three white flujBFy baUs, with 
white in colour, streaked, smeared, and brown feathers just showing, are visible 
dotted with a reddish brown. The at the characteristic kite's home, adding 
mother bird starts brooding when the new life to the fierce parental scaream- 
first egg is laid; thus, there are often mgs. The eyrie is now scattered with 
three or four days gap between the tiny feathers and bones, and it is soon 
hatchings. The last one does not often obvious that little birds and mammals 
survive. Both the parent birds share in are the staple food of the family. The 
nest-building, incubation, and care of chicks are fledgelings up to the age of 
the yoimg. 40 to 47 days in the nest and at a perch 

Early in the morning, the kites are a little away from it. The young birds 
generally reluctant to leave the nest ex- often come back to the nesting tree and 
posed even for a short while. The J'oost there for another three weeks or 
“changing of the guard” is something so, and then they are able to fend for 
interesting to watch. The ‘relief lite- themselves. 

rally has to push its way under the sit- Chopra 

ting bird before the latter agrees to „ , ^ , i, . ^ 

® ° Below: On the look out for prey. Facing page: The Kite 

vacate its cnai'ge! Has a graceful flight, as it glides in a leisurely fashion 

• Cl 1 111 with occasional slowing beats and continuous turn of the 

Alter about three weeks, the domes- forked tan. 
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A mong the crabs, the most interest¬ 
ing is the hermit crab. Many of us 
may not be familiar with this creature’s 
nature. Aren’t you curious to know 
more about the ‘hennit in a shell and its 
interesting behaviour? 

This crali alone lives veiy quietly 
inside a gastropod’ shell, while all 
others live freely in the outside world 
enjoying the beauty of the world and 
vastness of the sea. It dwells inside 
the shell, just like a hermit in his 
hermitage in the jungle (Fig. 1). Per¬ 
haps it is due to this habit that the 
creature got the title of hennit. 

You may wonder why the crab oc¬ 
cupies a shell. That is because nature 
has piovidcd it with a very delicate 
and soft abdomen. Its flesh is attrac¬ 
tive to predators and, naturally, it has 
to protect its fragile body from ene¬ 
mies. It, therefore, takes to its shell. 

The crab grows slowly through 
several moults, during which it casts ofl: 
its skins. As the crab grows, it seeks 
larger .shells to accommodate its body. 
It is thus a life-long search by this ani¬ 
mal for empty shells. 


The eggs and the newly hatched lar¬ 
vae lead a planktonic life in the sea sur¬ 
face, like that of other crabs. After this 
planktonic life, they settle down at the 
bottom of the sea. Then they seek tiny 
little empty shells to start their hermit¬ 
age. 

How it gets from one shell to an¬ 
other makes an interesting study. It goes 
about this job with extieme care. First, 
it examines an empty shell by brushing 
it all over with its long moustache-like 
"antenna”. If it is satisfied with the shell, 
it goes closer to the shell, and the next 
examination starts with its legs. Later 
on, the shell is turned so that the open¬ 
ing is face up. In the next stage, the 
hennit slowly inserts one nipper follow¬ 
ed by the larger one. It searches every 
nook and comer of the .shell. This ins¬ 
pection is to ascertain whether there is 
any other living being inside the shell 
likely to attack the hermit. If the crab 
is satisfied with the .shell, it moves very 
close to its new home. Then it surveys 
and observes the surrounding water to 
make sure there is no living creature 
nearby. Then, with a sudden leaping 
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twist, its body curves and it gets into 
the new shell. It adjusts its body inside 
the shell by twisting its abdomen ac¬ 
cording to the curves of the shell. Then 
the body is drawn in and out for some¬ 
time to drive out the air bubbles inside 
the shell. For, the air bubbles inside the 
shell will irritate the creature’s body. 

Usually, a sea worm called “rag- 
worm” comes on the scene, dra\vn by 
natural instinct. It occupies the hermit’s 
new home by inserting its head in be¬ 
tween the hermit and the shell. Once 
inside, it lives there peacefully. When 
the hennit crab secures some food, the 
lagworm crawls forward and shares the 
food with the crab. Perhaps it is because 
the crab is a hermit’ that it does not 
want to turn the worm away! 


Now a third animal joins the com¬ 
pany. A sea anemone, commonly known 
as "sea flower”, comes and attaches it¬ 
self to the shell (Fig. 2). Sometimes the 
crab places the sea anemone over its 
shell. The food obtained by the crab is 
shared by the sea anemone as well as the 
ragworm. The sea anemone and the 
worm thus get a free meal and fr^ 
travel! In return, the sea anemone with 
its long tentacles attacks the crab’s 
enemies. Thus the hermit crab is per¬ 
manently saved from enemies. It 
would appear that the sea anemone 
and the ragworm guard the hermit 
crab, just as the boys Rama and Lak- 
shmana had guarded the hermits when 
they were observing penance. 

V. Santba Kumari 







I T is the ambition of every Muslim visit Mecca. But he was a man of mo- 
to go to Mecca for Haj (pilgrim- clest means. Every month, from his 
age) at least once in his life time, .small business of making and selling 
Mecca, in Saudi Arabia, is considered earthenware, he tried to save money, 
by Muslims as the most sacred place, for Finally, one day, he thought he had col- 
Prophet Mohammed, the founder of Is- lected enough to start on the pilgrimage 
lam, was bom there. and, entrusting his business to his son 

Mohammed Fakir was a devout Mus- he set out for Mecca, 
lim. He used to pray five times a day. He had travelled hardly a few miles 
as ordained in the holy ‘Quran’, and when Fakir found a dog lying injured 
was respected by his neighbours as on the road. It had been run over by 
a courteous and helpful person. Like some vehicle and its legs were man- 
e very body else. Fakir also wanted to glcd. Faldr looked at the dog from a 


distance and hesitated to go near the 
animal. 

He started thinking. He was going to 
Mecca for Haj after many years of pre¬ 
paration; how could he take the respon¬ 
sibility of a dog? He could also not take 
it along, as it was a dirty animal, not fit 
to be taken to the holy city. Moreover, 
if he got entangled in trying to save 
the creature, he might be delayed. Nor 
could he see any help nearby. 

The dog was panting and was in 
great pain. Its wounds were still open 
and there was a lot of blood on the 
road. ‘But,’ thought Fakir, ‘this is a 
deserted place; who else will come and 
take care of the dog? And if nobody 
helps, it might die.’ 

Fakir felt a great compassion for the 
animal and picked it up in his aims. 
He patted it. But the dog was almost 
unconscious with pain. It closed its 
eyes every now and then. 

Fakir took the dog and went in search 


of a well. He found one in a deserted 
place. There was no rope or bucket 
around, nor was there any other way of 
drawing water. 

He collected some big leaves, pinned 
them together with thorns from a shrub 
to make a large bowl. He removed his 
turban, tied one end to the bowl, and 
lowered it into the well. But the water 
was at a low level, and his bowl of 
leaves (jould not reach it. 

Fakir then removed his shirt and 
tied it to the turban to make the rope 
longer. Still the bowl stood above die 
water. He looked round to see if any¬ 
body was watching. There was nobody 
around for a great distance. So, he 
quickly removed his dhoti and tied it 
to the shirt to lengthen, the rope. 

Finally, the bowl reached die water 
and Fakir pulled out four bowls of 
water with his ‘dhoti-kurta-pugree’ 
rope. He took the dog in his lap and 
made it drink water slowly drop by 



drop. The dog soon regained conscious¬ 
ness and then drank on greedily. It 
looked gratefully at his benefactor. 

Fakir undid the knots, dried his 
clothes, and wore them again. He picked 
up the dog and resumed his journey. 
On the way, there was a mosque. Fakir 
obtained some medicine and apphed it 
to the dog’s wounds. He then left the 
dog with the Mullah (priest) of the mos¬ 
que and asked him to take care of it, 
telling him that he would take the dog 
back widi him on his return from the 
])ilgrimage. 

That night. Fakir slept soimdly. But 
at midnight he woke up suddenly and 
saw a bright light in his room. He heard 
a deep voice very lovingly tell him. 


“Fakir, my son. I’m very pleased with 
you. You've saved the life of a living 
being of mine, I accept your Haj right- 
away. Now, whether you go to Mecca 
or not is your wish. But, even widiout 
going there, the fruit of pilgrimage shall 
be yours.” The light faded away after 
this. 

Fakir sat up perplexed for some time. 
But he soon went back to sleep. When 
he woke up, he felt very happy. He 
went up to the dog and found it had 
almost recovered and was wagging its 
tail on seeing him. Fafa'r fondled the 
dog and vowed to keep it with him. 
He named the dog Haji (pilgrim) and 
look it home. 

(An old tale adapted by Vinod Dhawan) 


(Continued from page 16) 
against the nauseating smell of petrol 
mingled with that of burning cordite, 
he made a last brave dash towards the 
marauding Sabres, guns spitting tongues 
of orange flame. 

Realizing that this Indian was not 
going to give in without a struggle, the 
Pakistanis returned to deliver a coup 
de grace. With flames searing his back 
and heart palpitating violently, Sekhon 
turned and made towards the ack-ack 
guns, flying a mere 75 feet off the 
ground. Then began one of the most 
spectacular dogfights in the annals ol 
aeriel warfare, with three crippled 
l^lanes chasing a burning fighter at tree- 
top height. But, eventually, the already 
weakened Sekhon was overcome by the 
sheer weight of numbers. Closing in, 
the Pakistanis at pointblank range 
splattered his ccK'kpit with bullets. 
Dauntless, he flew on, engaging them 
in unequal combat. 


One of the Sabres flying to his left, 
fired at Sekhon’s wing, which burst into 
flames and dropped off. Going into a 
light s])ii], the Gnat immediately drop¬ 
ped like a stone. The Pakistanis fired 
salvo after salvo into the flaming mass 
as it plummetted down. Suddenly, 
there was a bright orange flash, follow¬ 
ed by billows of thick black smoke— 
Sekhon had crashed. 

The relieved Pakistanis slowly swung 
around m a homeward direction. But 
they never got back.... for, our ground 
men picked them off—one at a time— 
thus avenging, the heroic death of Fly¬ 
ing Officer Nirmaljeet Singh Sekhon. 

The sublime heroism, supreme gal¬ 
lantry, fl>ang skill, and determination 
above and beyond the call of duty dis¬ 
played by Flying Officer Sekhon, in 
true Air Force tradition, won him a 
Param Vir Chakra (Posthumous), the 
highest gallantry award in the country. 

Shiv Dhawan 
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Now get your pencils sharpened for 
this month’s word: INSISTENT. 

You have to make a minimum of 20 
words from INSISTENT only. All those 
who make more than 20 words may 
send their lists in an envelope marked: 
Juggle-a-Word Came 
C/o The Editor 
Children’s World 
4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 

Each entry has to be accompanied by 
the coupon printed on this page. Cut 
out, fill in the details, and affix it on the 
sheet of paper on which you write the 
answer. 

The entry with the maximum number 
of words over and above 20 will re¬ 
ceive a cash award of Rs. 25, which 
can be converted into an year’s subs¬ 
cription for "Children’s World”. In 
case of a tie, the prize money will be 
equally divided. The prizewiiming entry 
will be published in the magazine. 

All entries must reach the Editor by 
October 31, 1982. Entries reaching 
after this date will not be considered. 

Nirmala Malhotra 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER 
PUZZLES 

Anagram: 1. Night 2. Spear 3. Month 
4. Board 5. Dentist 6. Chair 7. Skylab 
8. Crace 9. Tale 10. Picture. 

Riddles: 1. Because it makes them mean 
' (MAN-MEAN), 2. It has been crossed 
so often, 3. Because it makes oil boil, 
4. It will make it broad, 5. Friday 
(Fry-day), 6. A basket baU, 7. Because 
the bed will not come to us, 8. 
Because its days are numbered, 9. A 
mushroom, 10. Bom, 

Jigsaw: 1. Nagpur 2. Calcutta 3. 

Amritsar 4. Bangalore 5. Bombay 
6. Varanasi 7. Allahabad 8. Srinagar. 





INDIAN TROPHY FOR BOTHAM 

Playing on his home grounds, in the India- 
England cricket series (see ChildrerCs 
World, September issue) Ian Bolbam 
plundered his way to the first overseas 
Thums Up ‘Man of the Series’ title. He 
finished with 40 points, well ahead of Kapil 
Dev’s 28 points. 

At the end of the 2nd Test, Botham was 
just one point ahead of Kapil Dev. But his 
mammoth innings of 215 took him easily to 
the title. Kapil Dev, despite his brilliant 
innings of 97, could not close the gap. 

Onct* again, the Thums Up Man of the 
Series Nomination Contest attracted a tre¬ 
mendous response. Nearly 40,000 entries 
poured in from cricket lovers all over India. 
The final tally at the end of the series: Ian 
Botham (40 points), Kapil Dev (28), Bob 
Willis (22), Dilip Do.shi (19) and G.R. 
Vishwanath (17). 

Go by Sound : 1. Aught, Ou^t 2. Wring, 
Ring 3. Write, Right 4. Knows, Nose 
5. Yearn, Earn 6. Seen, Scene 7. 
Check, Cheque 8. Dawns, Dance 9. 
Peace, Piece, Peas 10. Whole, Hole. 
Wanted Vowels: "Humble seekers are 
always great finders.” 

Brain ticklers : 1. Aye slept the longest, 
2. Meat 3. Left elbow. 
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T hose who wish to enrol 
themselves as members 
of the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompanying 
form. Cut out the form, fill 
up the details neatly, and 
mail it to us. As the form 
facilitates indexing and pre¬ 
servation of records, its use 
is a MUST. All those who 
send in their particulars in 
the form will get priority in 
enrolment. Inclusion of the 
names of all others is likely 
to be delayed. Limit your 
hobbies and choice of coun¬ 
tries from where you wish to 
have Pen-friends to TWO. 
Whenever members write to 
their pen-friends, it will be 
advisable to mention their 
Member Number. 


3205 

Nandini Datta (girl, 13) 
69 Rajendra Nagar 
Sakchi, Tatanagai 
India 

Stamps, badminton 

U.SA., U.S.S.R. 


3206 

Rajneesh Kapur (boy, 14) 

Saket Hospital 

Chandimandir 

Dt. Ambala, Haryana 

India 

Cricket, stamps 
Any country 

3207 

T.atha Nagaraj (g, 10) 

C/o Mr. P. Nagaraj 
472, Roshan Bagh Road 

V. V. Puram, Bangalore 560004 
India 

Reading, stamps 

W. Germany, Japan 


3208 

K.R. MiUer (b, 12) 

64, Link Road 
Virudhimagar 620002 
Tamilnadu 
Stamps, books 
Singapore, Japan 

3209 

Monideepa Tarafdar (g, 11) 
10/7-4, Station Road 
Lucknow 226001 
U.P., India 
Painting, stamps 
U.K., Switzerland 

3210 

Anup Aggarwal (b, 15) 

Roll No. 1187, Hoysala House 
Sainik School 
Bijapur 586102 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, painting 
India, U.S.A. 


3211 

Rentika Menon (g, 14) 

C-41 Mayfair Gardens 
New Delhi 110016 
Reading, music 
Any country 

3212 

Kushal Gupta (b, 14) 

108, Vallab-bari 
Kota - 324007 
Rajasthan, India 
Philately, ches.s 
Any country 

3213 

Safina Sabharwal (g, 10) 

1, Sunder Nagar 
New Delhi 110003 
Swimming, reading 
U.K., U.S.A. 

3214 

Preet Kanwar Sabharwal 
(b. 12) 

1, Sunder Nagar 
New Delhi 110003 
Drawing, reading 
U.S.A.. U.K. 

3215 

Shabnam Sabharwal (g, 12) 
1, Sunder Nagar 
New Delhi 110003 
Painting, .swimming 
Germany, France 

3216 

Dushyant P. Kamat (b, 11) 
Mangor Hill, Vasco da Gama 
Goa — 403802, India 
Coins, cycling 
Argentina, Syria 
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3217 

Tiina Harkkanen (g, 13) 
Emannankj 3 B 4 
01670 Vantaa 67 
Finland 

Music, drawing 
India 

3218 

Aprang Pertin (b, 16) 

H. S. School 
Roing 792110 
Di'bang Valley 
Anmaclial Pradesh, India 
Writing, reading 
Any country 

3219 

Yasmin J. Contractor (g, 11) 

Bhat-Bhatenl 

Tan gal, Kathmandu 

Nepal 

Postcards, .stamps 
U.K.. U.S.A. 

3220 

A. Praveen (b, 15) 

10/233-C, Chalapuram 
Calicut — 673002 


Kerala, India 
Cricket, stamps 
U.K.. U.S.A. 

3221 

Liliana Silaghi (g, 16) 

Str. Pietroasa No.l Ap.2 

Sahi-More 3900 

Romania 

Dance, music 

India 

3222 

N. Suraj (b, 11) 

Ledang Estate 
Tangkak, Muar 
Johor, West Malaysia 
Stamps, badminton 
Any country 

3223 

M.Z. Momin (g, 16) 

Paro Central School 
P.O. Paro, Bhutan 
Photography, music 
Any country 

3224 

Sharad Jhingran (b, 15) 
Bungalow No. 159 


Maligaon, Gaushala 
Gauhati 781011 
Assam, India 
Photography, 
correspondence 
Any country 

3225 

Lata A. Nair (g, 14) 

7, Vijay Laxmi Society 
Beharampura 
Ahmedabad — 380022 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., U.K. 

3226 

Shahab Zahir (b, 12) 
C/o Mr. Abdul Matin 
C.M.P.F. Office 
Asansol, West Bengal 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., U.K. 

3227 

Tanya Gupta (g, 12) 
C/419, Pragati Vihar 
Lodi Road, 

New Delhi 110003 
Disco dancing, reading 
U.K., U.S.A. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 


Member No . 

(To be filled by office) 

Fssue dated . 


Name: Master j Miss. 

(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 

. Age*.... 

....years 

Address: . 




Hobbies: . 




Pen-friend wanted in 

(Country) . 



•Age limit: 16 years 


Signature 
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Share their thrilling adventures every 
fortnight in Dolton Comics. Available 
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MAKE IT TO THE MERIT UST WITH 

CHILDREN’S 
KNOWLEDGE BANK 


VOL I a 11 


The Moment a child starts thinking, his 
curiosity is aroused. He starts wondering 
about the beautiful world around him. Many 
'How' and ‘Whys’ crop up in his mind. He 
seeks their answers but cannot easily find 
them. He becomes enlightened when he 
gets their answers at the right time. His 
mind becomes sharper. And this leads him 
towards better intelligence. 

CHILDREN’S KNOWLEDGE, BANK 

VOL. I a II 

V r ' , 'iur‘ • 
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// 232 pages \ 

^ Poftige j 

V y 

A tBam of experts is at worl< to dig out more arvl more 
fects for children. And illustrations make them more 
interesting. 


ACfta m Safe 

HindilEdition of Volume I & II 

Price same: Pages 240 


AVAILABLE AT leading bookshops. AH. 
Wheeler’s and Higginbotham's Railway Book 
Stalls throughout India or ask by V.P.P. from. 


A .Sample li<:t of Questions an.swered in these 
Volumer 

• Are ghosts and evil spirits a reality ? • Why don’t 
women have beard ? • Why are people dwarf ?• Why do 
watches have jewels? • What is Nobel Prize? • Why 
was the great wall of China built? • Where have the 
Seven Wonders of the world gone? • How do we see 
clearly with spectacles?* How old is the earth?* What 
causes the earthquake? • What is Dead Sea? • What 
are meteorites?* Whatlsthesolarsystem?* What are 
comets? • How was tne television developed and how 
it works?* How was the computer developed?* How 
does food get cooked quickly in a pressure cooker? • 
Does black cat bring bad luck?* What is a mirage?* 
What is the structure of an atom?* What are infra-red 
radiations? • Why is the tower of Pisa leaning?* What 
is dialysis?* Do cannibals still exist in the world?* Why 
do women have sweet voice? • Why is one of our feet 
bigger than the other? How did life begin on earth?* 
Do some plants eat insetcs?* What are constellations? 

• Why do stars twinkle? * Did the game of chess 
orginiate in India? • Was Bradman a run-making 
machines? 
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Deaf Editor, 

The new comics serial “Rosop and the 
Aliens from Space” is superb. Please start 
giving “Kapish” again. Childrens World is 
becoming more interesting. 

Vlfwiy Davor, Tanzania 
The magazine is not at all interesting 
without “Kapish”. Of course, I like “Roop 
and the Aliens”. Childrens World gives me 
a lot of knowledge. Please have more 
stories Apama Khemani, Bombay 

We tried to play "Sepak Takraw” and 
found it difficult but interesting. “Diamond- 
cut-Diamond” is a nice story. I read 
Children's World in our school library. 

Francis Bastion, Irin^alakuda 
The September issue was great. The story 
“I Wanted a Home” by Lucas Law of Malay¬ 
sia was very moving. I hope you will pub¬ 
lish more such stories. Please tell us when 
you are holding the next competition for 
children in art and story-writing. “The 
Strange Bet” was very interesting. Please 
add a detective-su.spense story in yoiu: next 
issue. Ajaz A. Baba, Srinagar 

I am inspired by your child poets and 
story-witers. May I suggest that you conduct 
competitions like essay-writing, poetry-writ¬ 
ing, and puzzles-solvdng. Please spare a few 
more pages for “Kapish”. I don’t find "Mayan 
the Magician” these days. 

A. Uday Kumar, Timpati 
Please bring back “Kapish". Also let us 
have another serial like “Juneli”. I liked “Vicky 
the Ventriloquist”. “Roop and the Aliens” is 
turning out to be very interesting. I am happy 
you are keeping us in touch with sports. 

Madhuri Mansukhani, Ahmedabad 
The new comics, “Roop and the Aliens 
from Space”, is very good. But I am missing 


“Kapish”. Why has it not appeared for the 
last 2 or 3 issues? Could we have posters of 
popsingers? BhavUc Kaul, Srinagar 

Childrens World has improved my know¬ 
ledge of English. I am now able to read 
other English magazines also. 

B. Krishna Prb/a, Vijayawada 

Dear Readers, 

We are happy you have all enjoyed the 
new comics serial. It is coming to an inter¬ 
esting finale, and we hope to begin another 
exciting series full of mystery and suspense. 
“The Strange Bet” has a sequel in “The 
Duel to Death” appearing on page 82. And 
we have yet another touching story — this 
time from Russia — called ‘The Red Tie”. 
Both “Kidnapped” and “The Tiger Who 
Gk)t Homesick” are based on real incidents 
— like th6 “Bravery in War” series, the third 
of which, with a naval background, is fea¬ 
tured in this issue. The details of the 34th 
Shankar’s International Children’s Competi¬ 
tion are given elsewhere, and we hope read¬ 
ers Uday Kumar and Ajaz Baba will also en¬ 
courage all their friends to take part. 
Please remember, the closing date is Decem¬ 
ber 31. We will take you back to all 
the excitement of the 9th Asian Carnes by 
making the next issue a special Asiad 
Number! You can look forward to a pictorial 
bonanza of some of our sports stars and the 
various stadia where they will vie for their 
golds, silvers, and bronzes. Meanwhile, we 
hope this Diwali Number will brighten up 
an entire year for you. 


EDITOR 
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Roopali Malluui (14) 

/ cannot understand what is happening! 
Or is there something wrong with 
my brain? 

Oh! / find it terribly sickening, 

I am left all alone in a desert. 

With dying thirst and nothing to drink. 

Please get me water, I beg you, do 
bring, 

*ril perish with thirst, with no one to 
cling, 

*The hungry sand will suck my blood, 
*My bones will decay and mix with mud, 
*No! I cannot bear to see me in such a 
fate: 

I hear someone saying, *Get up, you‘11 
be late: 

O! what a relief to find myself crying 
in bed. 

My mother holding a glass of water in 
her hands 

Is surprised to find me in tears, just for 
water. 

Till, finally, I explain that I was lost in a 
desert of dreams! 



Asha Sbama (14) 

/ was wandering one day. 

When fate brought me face to face 
With a hapless statue that had been 
a prey 

To the withering weather and the 
passing ages. 

The statue, a mute witness 
To the ages that prospered and 
decayed. 

The soft wind that seemed to caress 
My thoughts, my mind astrayed. 
My soul heart pondered more 
deeply 

To probe into the depths of that carving. 
Nothing but a carving wanting pity. 
Who was the sculptor of the piece so 
pretty? 

The sculptor who sleeps, but his 
deed lives 

A non-spirit life in the gay world 
What thoughts did his noble mind 
treat. 

So creative as to make history out 
of stone? 

What inspired him to shake it? 

The more I think, the more / sink . 

In the marsh where I cannot 
Think or feel the base—the final 
solution! 


o- 
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A BOY called Rohit was always 
^ scared of falling down and 
hurting himself. 

‘If I go out and play, I might hurt 
myself,’ said Rohit to himself. ‘So I’ll 
stay at home.’ 

When his hriends went on picnics, he 
stayed at home reading. In fact, he 
hated to walk or even stand. 

‘Why should I, when I can lie down 




. “«»“ 
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time and read? he d ask himself. 

Then, one day, his father got him a 
shiny, blue bike. 

“Ccane on, Rohit! I’ll hold you till you 
learn!” said Papa. 

“Come on, Rohit!” said Blue Bike. 
“I'll help you to learn, too!” 

(But Rohit, of course, never heard 
Blue Bike.) 

“You won’t let me fall, will you?” 
asked Rohit. He was so frightened of 
falling down. 

“No, I promise!” said his father. “I’ll 
hold you till you can go on your own.” 

Papa ran behind Rohit puffing and 
huffing. But whenever Rohit felt his 
father was not holding the bike, he 
would jump ofiF the bike! And CRA.... 
ASH! 1 would go Blue Bike. Again and 
again. And again! So many times! 

‘EEKS!’ said Blue Bike to itself when 


the mudguard was dented. 

It was then that Blue Bike decided to 
run away. Away from Rohit and all the 
bumps and falls. 

So, the next time Rohit jumped oflF, 
Blue Bike didn’t stop. He just kqpt 
going. 

“Hey! Catch your cycle! It’s running 
away!” shouted Papa. 

Rohit started running behind Blue 
Bike. His father ran behind him. 

Pu£F.. .huflF.. .they both went. Botii 
Rohit and his father had done very little 
running, you see! But Blue Bike was 
far, far away! 

Suddenly, Rohit tripped on a stone 
and fell. 

“Ouch!” said Rohit. He looked at his 
knee. At the blood that trickled down 
the knee. He was just about to burst 
into tears when he saw Blue Bike 


it fell into a small puddle one day. T turning a comer, 

look awful!’ ‘I must catch my bike!’ he thought. 

It had scratches all over. The new He got up and brushed his knee. His 
blue paint had gone off in places. And knee pained a little. 
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'But fimnyl' said Rohit to himself. It 
doesn’t hurt that much! Falling down 
and getting hurt is not so bad, after alll’ 

And he started running again. 

Soon he and Papa came to a tralEBc 

li^t. 

"Stopl” the policeman said. 

But Rohit didn’t stop. He kept run¬ 
ning. And as he ran, he panted, “My 
cycle has run away! I must catch it!” 

“A.. .a.. .runaway cycle?” asked the 
policeman, surprised. "I’ll help you!” 



“I’ll help you, too!” said a bus driver 
whose bus was waiting for the light to 
turn green. "I saw it going Idft!" 

He jumped oflF the bus. And so did 
the conductor. And so did all the people 
in the bus. 

They all started running behind Blue 
Bike. 

Rohit was right in front. Running, 
running.. .as fast as he could. But Blue ' 
Bike was very fast. Down the road it ' 
went... wheeee....!!!! and out into the» 
countryside. | 

‘Cosh! This is fun!’ said Blue Bike. | 
gleefully. 

At the same time, Rohit was also tell¬ 


ing himself, ‘Gosh! This is great fun! 
why didn’t I ever nm before? I love to 
feel the wind on my face!’ 

And suddenly, Rohit thou^t that it 
must be even better on a bike. Rohit 


just couldn’t wait to get hold of his 
bike again. He ran faster. 

Blue Bike turned its head a little. It 


could see Rohit catching up. And it felt 
so sad — sad that it would have to go 
back to silly old Rohit who would keep 
dropping it. 

Just then Rohit caught Blue Bike and 
hugged it! 

Sorry Bike!” said Rohit. “I'll never 
let you fall again. Will you please teach 
me to ride you?” 

Blue Bike and Rohit are now the 


best of friends. Rohit cycles very well. 
And both of them go for long, long 
rides. Oh! What fun they have 
together! 


Gccia Dhamarajan 



Parry*s Eclairs: 
The taste th€tEs caught on 


##♦ 



Yes, that’s what everyone is saying. 
Wherever you go, that’s what you hear. All 
the Ume. And it’s no wonder. Because 
they’ve discovered the rich covering that 
just lingers in the mouth. 


The cocoa-enriched soft centre that 
tastes more ’’chocolatey”. And the liberal 
lashings of milk and sugar ... 


IVs the greatest r* 

The eclair: 

Parrys 

make it 
better. 


PCI ^624 
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I T was war time. I used to live in a 
solitary hamlet not far from the 
front. Every morning, as I walked to 
school, I used to hear guns booming 
from behind the bear jungle. Some¬ 
times, the noise would be so loud as to 
make our school get the shivers! How¬ 
ever, no one in my class paid any atten¬ 
tion to the noise—except perhaps my 
desk partner Valchik Bobileva. He 
would nudge me and say, “What a 
bang! Wonder whether we would be 
hit.” 

I became very friendly with Valchik. 
He was extremely good and land to 
others. Everything about him was un¬ 
usual. He had come one year earlier to 


school, and as he was taller than any of 
us, he also appeared to be brighter tiian 
all the others. Everybody’s father was on 
the front, while his father worked at 
the smithy. 

Why, even his cat w^as considered 
unique! It appears Valchik’s grandfather 
went to get himself enlisted in the army. 
Strangely, the same dav Valchik’s cat 
was missing. On the fifth day, the old 
man returned home, carrying the cat 
with him. As we pieced out the mystery 
later, it transpired that the cat had fol¬ 
lowed him to the Military Registration 
Office and waited for him at the gate! 

The next day, Valchik narrated the 
incident in class, and for a whole 
week we didn’t talk of an^dhing else 
but Valchik’s cat. 

One dav. towards the end of October, 
our teacher announced, “The best 
student among you will be made a Pio¬ 
neer.” Now three of us, in a class of 
eight, were usually considered the 
brighter students, according to our per¬ 
formance—Valchik, Nina and I. 

The lesson over, the teacher told us 
the story of Pavlik Morozov. The most 
interesting part of the story came to¬ 
wards the end. when he was awarded 
the Red Tie. We had by then climbed 
on to oiu* desks and the teacher stood 
up. It was then that we noticed her new 
dress—also the Red Tie in her hand. 














“Now, there are three of you, but I 
have only one tie!” she said, “So, it has 
to go to the best among the better!” 

We then began recounting our 
achievements. Of course, we did not 
forget our shortcomings! 



Valchik recalled that he had once 
managed to get on a horse. I said I had 
scored better marks in fourth class than 
everybody else. Nina described how she 
used to nurse her younger brother 
when he was ill. Unfortunately, she 
was poor in mathematics! Suddenly, a 
friend shouted from behind, “Hey, you 
write poems, don’t you?” Well, I did 
write a poem, and it was called “The 
War”. Valchik remarked, “Bah! there 
was no rhyme in it!” 

In the end, the teacher handed the 
Red Tie to me and said, “You may keep 
it for ten days.” 

On our way l^ack from school, Val¬ 
chik suggested that Td better unbutton 


my sheepskin coat, so lliat all passersby 
might notice that I was a Pioneer! We 
met Mr, Petro, an old, grey-haired, 
farm hand. He stopped and asked, “Is 
there some celebration today?” and 
added, without waiting for a reply, 
“Maybe the war is over!” 

The next ten days, wherever I went 
I saw to it that my coat remained un¬ 
buttoned. Though I knew that the time 
would soon come when we would have 
to decide who deserved the Red Tie 
the most. 

It was almost clear by the end of the 
ten days. I did worse in all my assign¬ 
ments. Whereas Valchik trimmed all 
the bushes at school. And Nina was 
prompt in answering all questions in 
the class. As if to spite me, I had a bad 
throat after having caught a cold, I was 
unable to sing and alas! there was no 
occasion to write poems, and so no 
chance to win the Red Tie again. 

It went to Valchik. “It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter,” I said and must have sounded very 
much disappointed, “There will be an¬ 
other time when we meet again.” 

Ten days passed. Then another ten 
days. The Red Tie remained with Val¬ 
chik. Nina used to weep sometimes, 
and I felt sorry for her. For myself, I 
lost all chances, as my friend was more 
X?ersevering and success went to him 
every time. 

One day, we were on our skates, one 
following the other. We found the 
whole village agog. The villagers were 
trying to catch hold of a spy. We halted 
on oiu skates, not knowing which side 
to turn in search of the spy. Suddenly, 
someone shouted behind me, “There! 
There! He is right inside the jungle!” 

Policemen ran after him. Within the 
next few moments, the spy was sitting 
in the police van, all tied up. I saw the 
Inspector approach Valchik and thank 
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him. That meant, the Red Tie would 
remain with Valchik for some more 
days. 

From then on, it was open rivalry, 
with the three of us vying with each 
other to possess the Red Tie. We were 
sorry that Nina was yet to get it even 
once. 

One day, Valchik and I were 
cleaning the litter on the fami. Not far 
from the village, behind the warehouse 
where the farmers stored the harvest, 
was a huge stack of straw. It was sod¬ 
den and heavy. With a pitchfork, we 
cast the straw and dragged it to a 
sledge. The sledge-cart was almost full. 
Suddenly, we heard an explosion. Soon 
a bluish cloud of .smoke arose over the 
cottages. In a trice, Valchik picked the 
reins and fled in the sledge. “Hold on!” 
he cried aloud, as he whipped the 
horse. 

People had liy then thronged near 
Nina’s cottage, where the girl, white 
and motionless, lay on a small heap of 
earth. 

“It was a bomb! A bomb!’ some 
women around her moaned. 

We were told later that 5-vear-old 


Sanka had picked up the bomb from 
somewhere. Nina saw it and took hold 
of the bomb from her and threw it 
away. Bang!! Suppose the little girl 
had dropped it... . Sanka herself sat on 
the porch, sobbing continuously, fri^t- 
ened and probably not understanding 
anything. 

We jiuuped out of oin cart, and 
squeezed our way to where Nina lay. 
She was alive but breathing very feeb¬ 
ly. Valchik removed his coat and pull¬ 
ed out the Red Tie. Stooping over Nina, 
he placed the Red Tie on her chest 
delicately. 

Nina was buried the next Sunday. 
Big flakes of snow fell on the mourners, 
and on Ninas body. On the Red Tie, 
too. Through the snow, Nina’s blue 
eyes kept looking at us. 

An old woman noticed the Red Tie 
and turned to ns, staring. 

“She eari\ed it from them,’ Father 
Petro told the woman in a choking 
voice. 

(Aclapled by Abhuy Kumar from the 
original Russian story in KOSTYOR by 
V. Verhovskic) 












Here’s a sold medallist 
you’ve often had 
a close brush with! 

Promise Toothpaste 
now wins international 
recognition with 
the prestigious 
MONDE SELECTION 
GOLD MEDAL 


Competing with international 
brands at the 17th Monde Selection held 
in Amsterdam, Promise won on the basis 
of outstanding quality and 
effectiveness in use. 
This was decided after extensive 
laboratory tests at International Research 
Centres. For a small scale unit, competing 
with giant multinationals, Balsara’s 
success is quite an achievement 




BALSARA—True to the promise of quality made 55 years aso 
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HEAVY hand fell on Mukesh’s 
shoulder, suddenly, gripping it 
hard, as an unfamihar voice asked, “You 
are Mukesh, aren’t you?” 

Mukesh turned his head and looked 
into the smooth, handsome face of the 
yoimg man, who seemed to have appear¬ 
ed from nowhere. He looked into his 
eyes and felt uneasy. There was some¬ 
thing wrong with those eyes, but he 
couldn’t tell what it was. 

“You are Mukesh, aren’t you?” the 
young man repeated, once more, and 
the grip on his shoulder tightened. 

Mukesh nodded and tried to shrug 
the hand ofiF his shoulder. 

“Listen, Mukesh,” whispered the 
young man urgently, looking around 
furtively, “your uncle has sent for you. 
He needs yoiur help.” 

“My uncle?” asked Mukesh with a 
frown. “Uncle Indu?” 

“Yes, your uncle Indu, that’s right,” 
said the young man, “he is waiting for 
you there in mat building. He has sent 
me down to fetch you.” 


Mukesh turned round and looked at 
the unfinished multi-storeyed house 
with an uneasy frown. 

“What’s Uncle Indu doing there?” 
he asked in amazement. 

“Inspecting it,” grinned the young 
man. “Don’t you know he is inspecting 
all the new buildings in the neighbour¬ 
hood?” 

Mukesh shook his head. He had not 
heard his Uncle ever mention anything 
about such inspections, but if he need¬ 
ed his help he should not waste time. 
“All right, Mukesh said, “I’ll go with 
you, but take your hands off my shoul¬ 
der, please.” 

The young man smiled. There was 
something wrong with his smile, too. 
When he smiled, only his hps curled 
up, his eyes looking as hard as stone. 
As they crossed the street, the young 
man moved so close to Mukesh that 
their hands touched. Mukesh de¬ 
tested it when someone touched his 
hands protectively. Sometimes his aunt 
would take his hand in hers, too, when 





they crossed the road. He always shook 
it off. He did not need anybody’s help. 
He was ten years old and could look 
after himself. Yes, he definitely could. 
As they reached the house under con¬ 
struction, Miikesh liesitated for a min¬ 
ute and looked around. 

Everything was so grey and strange. 
Empty tins of paint and half-used bags 
of cement lay scattered all over the 
floor next to heaps of mosaic tiles. The 
steps that led to the next floor were 
still without railing. Mukesh looked at 
the young man questioningly. “Where’s 
my uncle?” 

“Your uncle is on the fourth floor,” 
the young man replied. “Hurry up, he’s 
waiting.” 

Mukesh rushed up the steps keeping 
carefully on the side of the wall. The 
young man followed him very closely, 
and breathed hard as they reached the 
third floor. 

Mukesh stopped and looked at him 


and then up at the fourth floor. “Uncle 
Indu! ” he called out. “Uncle Indu!” 

His voice resounded hollow and eerie 
through the half-finished house. “Oh, 
shut up!” hissed the yoimg man sud¬ 
denly and clamped his hand over Mu- 
kesh’s mouth. “Don’t shout. Do you want 
the whole town to hear you?” 

“No,” Mukesh started to say, but the 
pressure against his mouth was too 
powerful, it choked off his words. He 
tried to shake himself free, tried to tear 
away from the young man’s iron grip, 
but suddenly his arms were jerked be¬ 
hind his back. However hard he tried 
to twist himself free, it was impossible. 

“Don’t shout,” the young man hissed 
once more, “don’t move, do you hear?” 
and he pushed Mukesh brutally up the 
staiis. As they reached the fourth floor, 
he threw him into a small unfinished 
room with a small single window. 

“Listen,” the young man warned him, 
“if you move or shout. Til kill you.” He 







whisked out a long knife and, flourished 
it menacingly under Mukesh’s chin. 
Mukesh gasped and drew back. He 
thought of trying to escape, but there 
was no way of escaping. He was closed 
in on all sides. 

“Uncle,” he cried desperately. “Un¬ 
cle! 1!” 

Mukesh realized that his Uncle Indu 
was not there, had never been there 
and wouldn’t come there either. He 
stared into the menacing eyes of the 
young man who continued, “No use at 
all. Nobody will hear you!” 

Slowly he drew closer. He pulled a 
string out of his pocket and flicked out 
a large handkerchief. 

Mukesh staied at him with trembling 
lips. “No!” he cried and felt his legs 
give way, felt the blood leave his head. 
“Nooooooo!” he cried once more. 

The young man snailed and was by 
Mukesh’s side in a flash. He hit him 
twice with such force that Mukesh’s 
head hit the wall. Then flinging him on 
the ground, he mounted him and press¬ 
ed him down with his knees. Mukesh 
winced in pain. Shai-p pieces of con¬ 
crete cut into his shoulders, grazing his 
skin. He tried desperately to free him¬ 
self from the iron grip of the man. He 
tried to shout once more for help, but 
before he could raise an alann again, the 
young mail shoved the dirty handker¬ 
chief into his mouth and muffled hLs 
cry. Mukesh tried desperately to kick 
out, twist himself free, but was soon 
completely overpowered. The young 
man grabbed his hands and bound them 
so tightly together that the rough hemp 
cut sharply into his wrist. Then, doing 
the same to his ankles, he straightened 
up and rubbed his hands in satisfaction. 

“Listen, boy,” he warned, “don’t stir. 
Don’t try to do anything till I am back 


with the money from your father. I need 
it, boy, I need it more than anything 
else in the world.” 

Mukesh stared at him. He watched 
him put away the knife, saw him turn 
and leave without uttering another 
word. He listened to the footsteps echo¬ 
ing thiough the empty house until there 
was nothing but silence all around him. 
He could hear the honking of cars in 
the distance and the faint laughter of 
children in the streets. 

But here he was alone in the big em¬ 
pty house. Fear seized him, sending 
cold shivers down his spine. Nobody 
would find him here, nobody would 
ever think of searching for him in a 
place like this. He would lie here with¬ 
out food, without water till the young 
man returned. Why, he might not even 
come back. Maybe he meant to leave 
him here, to die of hunger and thirst. It 
was just too awful. Then Mukesh did 
.something he had not done for a long 
time — he wei^t. Big tears rolled down 
his checks and down his neck. His 
whole body .shook with his sobs. Why 
did he ever follow that man? Oh, he 
should]! t have done it. He should have 
remembered his mother’s warning; 
never follow a stianger. 

He did not know how long he wept 
or how long he was lying inside the 
room. He felt tired and exhausted. He 
felt as if he had shed his very last tear 
and could not cry anymore. He turned 
his head to look out of the window and 
saw that the sun was setting and night 
would follow soon. It was the time 
when his mother would call him inside, 
when they would all sit round the 
table to eat their dinner. They would 
chat about school and exams and dis¬ 
cuss the home work for the next day. 
It was the time of day he liked best, 
when his father smiled at his latest 
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scshool jokes and teased him into some 
arithmetical riddles. 

He had to get home, get back to his 
father, his mother, and to his litde sis¬ 
ter. He had to reach them soon. 

Mukesh sobbed for the last time and 
gazed down at his hands and feet. He 
tried to snap the string, tear the hand¬ 
kerchief from around his head. He 
tried desperately but in vain. The only 
thing left to do was to work his way 
down — crawling, pushing, hopping, no 
matter how, but he had to do it, had 
to do it now. 

Slowly, Mukesh started to slither 
over the floor. When he reached the 
staircase he rolled over on his hands 
and knees and crawled down the steps, 
keeping close to the wall. Pieces of 
dried cement cut into his knees and 
bruised him badly. Mukesh gritted his 
teeth and crawled on, step by step, floor 
by floor, till he finally reached the 
entrance. Suddenly, he raised his head 
and listened. Didn’t he hear footsteps? 

Yes, someone was coming, was near¬ 
ing the house. It must be the young 
man with the knife! He had to leave 
this place and hide somewhere! But he 
was unable to move. He was so paralys¬ 
ed with fear that he couldn’t move an 
inch. He lay crou<flied on the floor and 
stared at the entrance where the sil¬ 
houette of a man appeared. 

Mukesh moaned with terror, then 
closed his eyes. When he opened them 
again, he saw the glow of a flashlight 
travel over the groimd, chmb up the 
steps, swing over to the ceiling and 
move towards him. The light fell on his 
face and on his hands. 

“My god! A child!” somebody cried 
and the flashlight danced over his face 
and, in a voice trembling with emotion 
someone asked again and again, “What 


has happened, son? What has happen¬ 
ed?” 


Mukesh closed his eyes once more 
and felt his body sink, felt himself hurt¬ 
ling down, down into the deep black 
well. With a weak, mtiffled cry, his 
head sank against the old man’s chest. 

“Boy! Child!” the old man cried as he 
tore off the piece of dirty cloth from 
his mouth and wiped the small pale 
face with his big handkerchief. “Don’t 
worry, don’t worry. Everything will be 
all right.” 

Mukesh gasped for breath and 
though he wished to suppress his tears, 
he felt them run freely over his cheek, 
tears of exhaustion and relief. 

“Weep,” the old man said softly, 
“weep my child, that’ll help. Nothing 
is going to happen to you, believe me. ’ 
He patted Mukesh’s shoulder gently 
and then patted his back. “I’ll protect 
you. I’m the watchman of this colony. 
Nobody dares do anything wrong when 
I’m around with my stick and my light. 
All the thieves are afraid of me. So 
long as I am here, don’t be frightened, 
don’t be scared.” 


While the old man chatted on, his 
hands were busy undoing the knots on 
the rope. StiU chatting on and smiling 
a toothless but confident warm smile, 
he took Mukesh’s hands in his and 
rubbed them gently till he could feel 
the blood rush back into his stiff, cold 
fingers and they started to prick and 
tickle. Very carefully the old man lift¬ 
ed him up and carried him through the 
entrance into the cool evening air. 

“Please, I can walk,” protested Mu¬ 
kesh, but the old man didn’t listen. 
Steadily and very erect, he walked 
down the street and to the nearest 
police station. 

Once there, he dropped him gently 
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on his feet and said to the man on duty, 
"OflBcer, you must help this yoimg man. 
Something terrible has happened to 
him.” 

Now that it was all over, Mukesh sat 
happily sipping a big glass of tea, that 
filled him with warmth and vigour, 

“Yes,” he cried, just as his parents en¬ 
tered the room, “he showed me tlie 
knife. It was longer and bigger than 
any other knife I have ever seen.” 

“Who?” asked his father, and his 
mother pushed past the policemen in 
the room and drew Mukesh into her 


arms. 

“Mukesh, Mukesh!” she whispered 
with tears in her eyes. 

Mukesh smiled at her and said, 
“Don’t cry. Mummy, it’s aU over now.” 

It was ^ over, was over for the 
young man, too, who was tracked down 
by the police the next day. They found 
in his possession the knife and a note 
addressed to Mukesh’s father, asking 
for ten thousand rupees for the return 
of the boy. 

Signin Srivastava 
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Amar Chitra Katha makes learning so much fun 

Take your children on a trip from B.C. to A.D. Exciting 
and inspiring stories from Indian History, Mythology and 
Folklore. Racily written and Imaginativey illustrated, 
you’ll find them as interesting as your children. 

• A new title every fortnight 

• Over 225 titles to choose from. In English, Hindi 
and other Indian languages. Many in French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Fijian, Swahili and Bahasa (Indonesian). 

Rs. 3.00 each 



Amar Chitra Katha also in 

• 21 Deluxe-bound volumes of 10 titles (Rs. 40 each) 

• 4 LP. records on Polydor 

Marketed by India Book House 

Amar Chitra Katha—The route to your roots 
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I STARED in surprise. They were 
the stems I had tom up the 
day before. They should have wilted 
by now. But no. They not only looked 
fresh but also more beautiful. 

That was early in November. My 
mind went back to the beginning of 
July when I had got the plants. They 
were a novelty to me dien. I had 
neither seen nor heard of them before. 

I came to know of them quite by 
chance. One morning, I was going to 
the market—or some such place. As I 
turned round a block, I found myself 
looking at a cement “boat” built on a 
courtyard wall. In it grew some plants. 
Lush and green, they were dotted over 
with bright purple flowers. 

Fascinated, I stopped. A girl was 
watering the plants. I asked her where 
I could get some like those. She smil¬ 
ed. Then she broke off a few stems and 
gave th«n to me. 


“Plant them in any soil,” she said, 
rather like a prophetess in old stories. 
They’ll grow.” 

I looked at the stems. They were 
like pieces of some thin tube with 
small, succulent leaves. I wondered 
how long they would take to put forth 
those lovely purple flowers. I thanked 
the girl and came away. 

On a wall at home, I had a similar 
cement “boat”. I planted the stems in 
it. Within days they showed signs of 
growth. Rain made them flourish. The 
thin, tube-like stems lengthened and 
spread all over the “boat”. And every 
morning purple flowers greeted me. 

I did not Imow the plant’s name yet. 
So, I called it Kamaljit after the girl’s 
name. Later, I found that it was por- 
tulaca. I also learnt that there were 
many varieties of it. Portulaca is now 
a familiar name to me. But from habit 
—or gratitude—I often call the plant 
Kamaljit. 

As the days passed, more and more 
flowers appeared. At times, their shape 
reminded me of roses—roses which had 
somehow increased the number of 
their petals but decreased in size. 
However, the purple flowers had no 
smell at all. 
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I noticed that the flowers did not 
live beyond a few hours. They opened 
in the morning and closed by noon. 
In the afternoon the leaves began to 
incline towards the stems as if trying 
to rest there. By sunset the plants had 
a strange sleepy look. 

In the morning, the leaves opened 
up again. The flowers which had clos¬ 
ed were shrivelled. In their place 
many more flowers bloomed and the 
plants looked as beautiful as the day 
before. 

Some sparrows always came to the 
plants. They jabbed at the buds with 
their beaks and ate whatever parts they 
liked. In spite of the plunder, many 
buds were left to open into purple 
brightness the next morning. This gave 
a sort of continuity to the short-lived 
.flowers. 

Then the rains ended. A change 
came over most of the plants. Some 
ran to seed and the others began to 
wither away. The portiilaca plants lo.st 
some of their youthful look. Other¬ 
wise, there was not much change. 
They bloomed every morning as 


before. 

I watered the plants liberally now. 
This kept them flowering all throu^ 
the dry October. But the flowers be¬ 
came fewer and fewer. It seemed that 
in a week or two their season would 
come to an end. 

It was time to plant winter flowers. 
But I did not have much space. I 
would have to do away with the por- 
tulaca. I hesitated to uproot them, for 
they had given me so much joy. At 
last, I consoled myself with the tihought 
that their season would soon be over, 
and they would have to go anyway. 

One day, in November, I djLd it. 
After the few flowers of that morning 
had closed, I tore up the straggly stems 
and threw them into the dust-bin. Then 
I dug out most of the roots. I left a few 
in the soil in the hope that new plants 
would sprout from them in spring. 

The next morning I happened to look 
at the tangled mass in the bin. The 
force that surged through them was at 
work again. The buds on the rootless 
stems had burst into purple splendour. 

O.P. Bhagat 
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«T THINK," said Nina, idly lolling 

A against Estragon, the children’s 
ageing donkey, ‘it must be more inter¬ 
esting to be a bird than a human being. 
I wouldn’t mind flying around, hving on 
trees." 

The children were sitting in the large 
backroom of what everybody called 
“the Haunted House”, which was an 
old, abandoned building that had innu¬ 
merable little rickety wooden staircases 
covered with vines running erratically 
up and down its sides. The big back¬ 
room served as a bam for Estragon and 
as a kind of club-house for all of them. 
School had just closed after mid-term 
exams, and they were sprawled around 
after an energetic game of foot-dirty- 
cloth, which was simply football played 


with a rolled up dirty cloth instead of 
a football. Nina was standing by the 
window admiring the large rambling 
garden on which “the Haunted House” 
stood. 

“Well,” said Rajni vainly, as every¬ 
body hooted, “I think I’d like to be a 
swan." 

“An ugly duckling,” snorted Dabba, 
sturdy and large. “That’s what you 
mean?” 

“With no chance for improvement,” 
added Chut the Brain rudely. 

“I’d rather be a cat than a bird,” said 
Kailash, the eldest and most sensible. 
“And rather a dog than a cat. And 
rather a cow than a dog. On the whole,” 
he finished, ‘Td rather stay human.” 

Nina suddenly stiffened and began to 
stare out of the window intently. “I 
think,” she said slowly, “that boy out¬ 
side would agree widi you. Look at 
him!” 

They all gathered to watch. A boy 
about their age, twelve or thirteen, 
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stood by the enormous neem tree in die 
back corner of die garden, with a skinny 
brown dog skulking by his side. His hair 
was long and unkempt, and his clothes 
dirty and ragged. He held a catapult in 
one hand and was staring up into the 
leaves. 

Hes glad not to be a bird,” fumed 
Nina giimly, about to move towards the 
door. Just then the boy took aim. 

The calm sureness with which he did 
this made them certain that he wouldn’t 
miss and Nina, always sympathetic to¬ 
wards small helpless things, felt a cold 
angry panic well up inside her. She was 
about to shout, somehow to distract the 
boy or warn the birds, when the boy 
took a step backward and stepped on his 
mongrel, losing aim and shooting the 
stone away. The dog started yelping in 
pain, and there was much rustling and 
screeching among the leaves as, with a 
fluny of teri ified wings, live or six birds 
emerged and rapidly flew away to 
safety. 

The boy then tinned on his dog and 
began kicking him with such ferocity 
that Nina cried out with rage and, be¬ 
fore anybody could stop her, had leap¬ 
ed out of the window. In a flash, she 
had wrenched the beast out of the boy’s 
reach. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” 
she shouted, tears in her eyes and her 


voice shaking. 

“Shut up and mind your own busi¬ 
ness,” said the boy so cuttingly that 
Nina was completely taken abacK. She 
had expected fear, or guilt, or at least 
sullenness. But the boy didn’t seem sur¬ 
prised, or even bothered. They stared 
at each other, Nina angry and puzzled, 
and the boy indifferent, hating, and full 
of scorn. 

Just then, the rest of the gang came 
running up. Dabba, who always took 
charge in a fight, though he was as gen¬ 
tle as a mother cow otherwise, placed 
himself firmly, but not aggressively, be¬ 
fore the boy. He looked solid and secure 
beside the small-built, thin boy but the 
boy didn’t look at all afraid or beaten. 

Dabba knew all about fights. He 
dichi’t bully, or act tough, or grab the 
boy’s tattered shirt and shake him. In¬ 
stead, he eyed him squarely, and said 
with calm Dabba-ness, “What’s your 
name?” 

This time it was the boy who was 
taken aback, but only for a moment. 
“Ravi,” he said. Suddenly his cold 



strength seemed to vanish and he 
shrunk, resigned and tired. 

“Why were you stoning those birds?” 

“To kill them.” 

“What did they do to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

Dabba frowned. “Then why do you 
want to kill them?” he asked. 

“To eat them.” 

Suddenly his small pinched face fill¬ 
ed with fury. “To eat them,” he spat 
out. ‘Tm hungry.” He sat down on the 
ground and stared angrily at the grass, 
while his dog came over and nestled 
against him in spite of the kicking it 
had just received. 

Rajni, a little frightened, quietly 
went in and brought out some oranges. 
She sat down beside Ravi and said 
timidly, “You can eat some of these.” 

Everybody, including Rajni, was ter¬ 
ribly embarrassed. It was one thing to 
want to help the poor and needy. But 
it was definitely another actually to 
stand there and play at being charitable 
to a boy of their own age. 

Chut was horrified. It was the right 
thing to do. If he had been hungry, and 
Rajni had brought him some oranges, 
nobody would have thought twice 
about it. And the boy was poor, he real¬ 
ly needed the fruit. Then why were they 
all so painfully embarrassed? 

It was Kailash who broke the uncom¬ 
fortable silence. “You know,” he mut¬ 
tered in English (they had been speak¬ 
ing in Hindi all this time) “it’s like go¬ 
ing to the orphanage.” 

They knew at once what he meant. 
They all remembered standing foolish¬ 
ly next to piles of old clothes, and some 
insincere speeches by adults, the or¬ 
phans all the while trying desperately 
to look grateful instead of resentful. 

Who Ifices to receive charity? Ravi 
certainly didn’t. And the children hated 
being in this situation of Kind-Givers 


and Not-Wanting-Kindness-Receiver. 

Finally Ravi said, “I don’t want your 
stupid food, understand?” He could 
sense their embarrassment, and this 
strangely made him feel less unfriend¬ 
ly towards them. 

“Why not?” asked Dabba, though 
he knew the answer. 

“I can find my own food. Only, you’re 
so worried about animals, aren’t you?” 
His voice was sarcastic. 

Nina had recovered by now. “I’m 
sorry,” she said sincerely. "But what 
about your dog? You didn’t have to kick 
him for no fault of his.” 

“He’s my dog.” 

“Were they your birds?” 

“Have you ever been hungry?” 

Nina was silent. 

Kailash tried. “Why can't you eat the 
oranges?” 

"I don’t want your kindness.” 

“It’s not kindness,” said Chut clever¬ 
ly. “It’s a bargain. We give you our 
oranges; you don’t kill the birds.” 

Now Ravi was silent. 

"Oh, come on, we'll all eat with you,” 
said Dabba gruffly. 

Rajni covered her forehead in mock- 
horror. “If Dabba starts,” she giggled, 
"there won’t be any left!” 

A little smile came over Ravi’s grave 
face. 

“Then,” Nina said quickly, also be¬ 
ginning to giggle, “we’ll all have to 
stone the birds!” 

And somehow, though it wasn’t very 
funny, they all began to giggle hysteri¬ 
cally, even Ravi. All the scorn and hat¬ 
red left his face, and soon they were 
all back in the room, sharing out oranges 
and sandwiches. 

Estragon looked mildly surprised 
when Ravi’s dog came up to him sniffing, 
but after he had estabhshed that the 
small brown thing wasn’t chewable, 
they became friends. 
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“I call him Lai Jeera,” Ravi infonned 
them. 

“Oh, is he good to eat?” said Rajni 
wittily. 

I only eat birds, maharani ji.” 

Lai Jeera and Estragon shared bits of 



sandwich while they all sat around 
arguing about the ri^tness and wrong¬ 
ness of killing birds. Ravi couldn't see 
how it could be wrong to kill a bird, 
which didn’t even belong to anybody, 
to eat when he was hungry and didn’t 
have enough money to buy food with. 

Just then Chut said, “Watch those 
two.” 

They fell silent to watch Estragon 
and Lai Jeera. There was one sandwich 
lying between them, which Estragon 
hadn’t noticed, since he had turned his 
head and was looking for food on the 
other side. Lai Jeera was busy devour¬ 
ing the bit of sandwich Estragon hadn’t 
seen. 

Suddenly, the little dog seemed to 
realize that the donkey was looking for 
food He stopped eating, barked imtil 
Estragon looked his way, and saw the 
piece of sandwich; and then the two 
began to chew away at the food 
together. 

“Well, thats the way, 1 suppose,” 
said Ravi, smiling. “I better go now,” 
ho said, getting up. 

They all felt disappointed, and Nina 
said eaniestly, “Please come again.” 

“Often,” added Kailash. 

“Suppose I stone your birds?” grin¬ 
ned Ravi. 

“Well, don’t!” 

“Suppose T steal your donkey?” 

There was a hoot of laughter. “You 
can’t get that old man to go anywhere,” 
said Chut. 

Ravi was silent for a moment. “OK, 
then,” he said. He paused. “See you. 
Thanks.” And suddenly, he was gone. 

There was a long pause after he had 
left. Nina finally broke it. “T guess,” she 
said slowly, “rights and wrongs are 
relative.” 

They thought about Ravi and the 
birds, and wondered. 

Minnie P. Swami 
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T he word “peregrine” means a 
wanderer, and the Peregrine is 
known as the “wandering falcon.” The 
Americans call the Peregrine the “duck- 
hawk”, ducks and wading-birds being 
often its chief prey. Sportsmen call the 
Peregrine falcon the “hunting hawk”, it 
being the falconer’s chief favourite for 
the chase. Only the female bird is 
known as falcon; the smaller male bird 
is described as a tiercel—a male hawk. 
They measure about 18 inches and 15 
inches respectively. 

An accurate word-portrait of the 
splendid Peregrine is rather difficult. 
The plumage of the upper parts is a 
bluish grey, barred with darker grey. 
Head and moustache streaks are black, 
the under parts a huffish white. The 
bill is blue, darker at the tip; cere (nak¬ 
ed wax-like membrane at base of beak) 
and legs are yellow. Very easily is it 
the finest and most handsome among 
the birds of prey, and it is also the fier¬ 
cest, the golden eagle being a tame 
and timid bird, when compared to the 
fearless Peregrine. That it will im- 
hesitatingly attack birds and even 
quadrupeds much bigger than itself was 
the chief reason for it being used in the 
sport of hawking. 

Its long pointed wings carry it 
througji the air with the speed of a hy¬ 
droplane through the water. The Pere¬ 
grine is so fast, so enduring, so swift 


to turn and double, to rise and to des¬ 
cend, that we can scarcely hope to 
match it. 

True, our aeroplanes can race it in a 
straight line and they have engines with 
energy amounting to hundreds of horse¬ 
power. The Peregrine is but a one bird- 
power, and it does things in the air 
which, one doubts, our aircraft can 
ever rival: rising like a lark, soaring 
in the wind, speeding straight like a 
]*ushing swift; dropping sheer out of the 
skies to the earth in one grand plunge 
like a falling meteor, but safe, unaffect¬ 
ed, unfailing. 

The method of attack is spectacular, 
and its speed and dash when on the 
wing are phenomenal. By persistent 
effort, the Peregrine soars above its in¬ 
tended prey, upon which it then rush¬ 
es down in one tremendous swoop, 
which is rarely repeated through failure. 
Not infrequently, the Peregrine is de¬ 
picted as if in the act of striking with 
its beak. It is not so for the fatal blow 
that drops die victim from the skv is 
delivered by means of the hind claw, 
the effect being to rip open the back 
or else strike off the head. 

Tt will strike at quarry bigger than 
itself and the victim is allowed to fall 
to the ground, from where it is sub¬ 
sequently retrieved. If of manageable 
size, it is snatched up in gripping talons 
and then carried high to the cliff in 
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which the Peregrine has its dwellings. 
The terrific plunge and the spectacular 
manner in which the whole manoeuvre 
is executed by the Peregrine in pursuit 
of its prey — sometimes at a speed of 
150 kilometres an hour — leaves the 
bird-watcher spellboimd. 

If you ever !^|^|^ear d^fjym close 
the noije occaJ^^^TbvilAtf^h of a 




the sound of a rocket. 

Generally, the food of the Peregrine 
is birds. The choicest dinner comprises 
the “Chakors”, the partridges and pig¬ 
eons, and among other game birds, the 
large species like pheasants and jungle- 
fowl are also hunted. 

The nest is a rough platform of sticks, 
sometimes built in tall trees. The Pere¬ 
grines, especially the children, prefer 
the beetling cliff and dizzy headland 
where they live more happily. The nest 
is placed on a ledge or in a niche in 
such cliffs. It cannot be said that a nest 
is made, for the two to four richly- 
coloured orange-red eggs are laid in a 
slightly scraped-out hollow, in which 
may have been dropped a few sticks or 
a little grass or sea-weed. Both birds 
assist in hatching the eggs. 

The best place to watch the Peregrine 
is in the vicinity of wild sea cliffs. 
Sometimes the whereabouts of Pere¬ 
grines is to be detected by watching 
with a field-glass to discover the bird 
as it sits for hours on some look-out 
point near its eyrie, invariably challeng¬ 
ing the approach of a climber by a 
sharp scream of hek-hek-hek. 

Unfortunately, the use of pesticides 
on agricultural land has reduced the 
number of these accomplished flyers 
considerably and they are now rare in 
the United States where they once used 
to be common birds. They are however 
found on all continents of the world. 

U. C. Chopra 
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T wo ships of the Indian Navy, under 
the command of Captain Mahen- 
dranath Miilla, a senior officer of a 
frigate squadron, put to sea with the 
task of locating and destroying a Pakis¬ 
tani submarine prowling in the Arabian 
Sea. Captain Mulla's flagship, the I.N.S. 
Khukri, led the floatilla. 

They had been sailing for well over 
48 houis without so much as even a 
distant glimpse of a periscope. On the 
morning of December 9, 1971, Capt. 
Mulla surveyed the vast undulating ex¬ 
panse surrounding him, “Looks fairly 
peaceful. ...” he said, turning to the 
First Engineer. “But this is the exact 
spot where that submarine was sight¬ 
ed... . reduce sjpeed to twelve knots. . 
were sticking on. . . .he is sure to re¬ 
turn . . . . ” 

The crew set about removing the 
covers from the Khukri’s 340 mm Bofor 
cannons and its two Limbo three-barrel 
machine guns. Depth charges were 
checked for pressing into immediate 
service, if the need arose. 

The sun set on another peaceful day 
at sea, without a single .shot having 
been fired. While the other sailors re¬ 
tired to their bunks, Capt. Mulla and 
the navigator ensconsed tliemselves in 


the mapping room, to plan out their 
next move. 

The night watch in the crow’s nest 
peered into the dark moonless night. 
The transmitter on his table crackled 
into life. “. . . .907. . . .907. . . . are you 
receiving me. . . . ?” Stamping his feet to 
keep warm, the night watch leaned over 
.... “. . . .Yes 907 here. . . .so far all 
clear. Sir. . . .absolutely no sign of any 
submarine on the sonar. . . .yes it’s cold 
.... I’ll go and check the prow.... very 
well. Sir....’’ Climbing down, he jogged 
along the frigate’s 310-foot prome¬ 
nade to examine its forecastle, stopping 
occasionally to peer over the sides. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in the Arabian 
Sea intense activity was going on as a 
dark, sleek cylindrical object, un¬ 
detected, cut through the waves at 
twelve knots. It was the elusive enemy 
submarine, out to cripple the Indian 
fleet. The Pakistani commander was in 
the conning tower with his officers, try¬ 
ing to get an accurate fix on their posi¬ 
tion. The navigator positioned at the 
periscope suddenly yelled out... . 
“Ships!.... two of them....!” 

Pushing him aside, the commander 
peered into the optical instrument and 
saw a convoy of two battleships head- 











ing east. "Hm_look like Blackwood 

class frigates.he muttered. 

"Captain... .should we. . ..?” queri¬ 
ed the navigator. 

The master of the vessel nodded. 
The Daphne class submarine dived 
and headed towards the silhouette of 
a moving hull, a few leagues east. 

Advancing at the top speed of ISJ 
knots, the Pakistani submersible steer¬ 
ed a course parallel to the Khukri. 
Suddenly, a flare climbed into the hori¬ 
zon, hung a while, and faded out. Had 
they been noticed? Reversing its 1,600 
bhp engines, the submarine came to a 
quick halt. Another flare. . . .but this 
time flashing an all-clear signal. Pre¬ 
parations were resumed for the attack. 
The navigator began chanting out the 
key details: “Target heading 123 de¬ 
grees, speed 13 knots, distance 12 cab¬ 
les....” 

The Khukri, meanwhile, did not 
sense anything amiss. Her lookout, hav¬ 
ing examined the prow and reported to 




Capt. Mulla that all was clear, return¬ 
ed to his post. Capt. Mulla stretched out 
in his chair. Turning to the navigator 
he opined, "I think he has gone back 
.. .” He glanced at his watch and add¬ 
ed, "....it’s 11.55... .here you take 
over. . . I’m going to get some sleep.. . 
tomorrow we are returning.... it's a 
total walkover....” 

After an hour and a half of wary 
stalking, skinnning the surface a mere 
thousand metres from the Khukri, tlie 
Pakistani submarine closed in from the 
port side. The guimer set up his night 
sight and the torpedo tubes were check¬ 
ed before firing. Toipedoes were set to 
run at a depth of 2-3/4 metres in water. 
The target, now only 800 metres away, 
loomed large in the night light. The 
gunner waited for the frigate’s bow to 
touch the intersection of the luminous 
crosswires. Then he pressed the firing 
button. The submarine shuddered as 
two toi-pedoes struck home with an ex¬ 
plosion. The time—midnight of Decem¬ 
ber 9. The first toi'pedo hit the Khukri 
a few metres below the water line and 
destroyed the crew’s quarters in die 
forecastle. The second torpedo hit the 
engine room amidships, tearing open 
the hull, and destroying the engine. 
Here, most of the personnel perished 
instantly in the flying metal and the 
first gush of water. 




Capt. Mulla had just opened his cabin 
door when there was a loud explosion 
which threw him off his feet. This was 
followed by another explosion. The 
alarm sirens rang out and Mulla realiz¬ 
ed that his ship had been torpedoed. 
He looked over his shoulder at the na¬ 
vigator who was desperately trying to 
get through to the engine room. The 
ship, having lurched to starboard under 
the force of the blast, now rose and 
l>egan gently listing to port as tons of 
water cascaded into the engine room. 
The sailors spilled out onto upper 
decks and could hear noises below 
which indicated that some of the bulk¬ 
heads had burst. Realizing that his 
frigate was filling up fast, and at this 
rate would take about an hour to sink, 
Capt. Mulla gave the order to abandon 
ship. Leaving the First Engineer and 
Radio Operator to tap out an SOS, he 
stepped out onto the sloping deck and 
in a \'ery cool, cahn and collected man¬ 
ner began supervising the rescue opera¬ 
tions. 



He ordered the water tight bulk¬ 
heads to be closed.... thus seahng off 
the blasted segments of the hull. The 
seamen trapped in the damaged com¬ 
partments had died. The survivors, bat¬ 
tered by thick walls of water, scurried 
to the top, through narrow flooded 
companionways. 

Donning their 'Mae Wests,’ the sailors 
moved up the sloping deck methodical¬ 
ly to the lifeboat davits and set about 
lowering the rescue craft onto the tur¬ 
bulent waves. By this time, the port side 
was awash in the waves. The Khukri’s 
crew clutched at the sloping walls of the 
deckhouse as the .ship kept shuddering 
against the striking waves. The sailors, 
clamouring out of the holds, hterally 
slid along in a heap on the deck 
which was by now approaching the 
perpendicular. 

Tight-lipped, Capt. Mulla gripped 
the railing just foiward of the bridge 
superstructure displaying great com¬ 
posure and presence of mind while con¬ 
tinuing with the rescue operations. He 
glanced at his wristwatch and muttered, 
“Only fifteen minutes to go." 

The Khukri’s superstructure was par¬ 
tially submerged and lay almost parallel 
with the sea. Rather than wait for the 
life boats, some men were plunging 
into the breakers and swimming away 
from the stricken vessel. Three life¬ 
boats and a number of bobbing heads 
made for the second frigate which had 
so far been a horrified witness to the 
ghastly drama. “Come on, boys.... 
hurry up... .get off. . . .” Capt. MuUa 
urged all officers and men working on 
the pmnps. Crawling out of air vents, 
they plxmged into the sea. 

“12.52 a.m.all clear,” sighed 

Capt. Mulla, standing in Imee deep 
water on the steeply sloped bridge. 
Just then, there was a splash behind 
him. It was gunner Rajan. Seeing him 






ill only a pair of bermiida shorts, Capt. 
Miilla stepped over silently yet swiftly 
and took off his own life jacket and 
strapped it around the sailor’s chest. 

“Sir.... no. Sir.... no! .no! !’ 

screamed the gunner. . . . “What about 
you?. . . .Aren’t you coining?” 

Patting him on the check, Capt. 
Mulla very calmly replied, “Yes ... 
yes.... of course, I am .... you make a 
move.... I’ll follow.... this jacket will 
keep you above water, and here, take 
this emergency whistle.... just go on 
blowing. . . .now get off. . . .on the 
double. . . . ” 

Having directed as many of his men 
as possible to abandon ship, Capt. Mulla 
waded to the highest point on the 
bridge to see what further rescue ope¬ 
rations could be performed. The Khu- 
kri shook violently, as bulkheads and 
water tight doors gave way under the 
pressure of water swirling in its holds. 
Within seconds, she fell on her port 
side and the bridge gradually became 
level with the water. 

As the l.N.S. Khukri plunged, boil¬ 
ing and gurgling, into the Arabian Sea, 
her boiler room exploded, sending up 


huge columns of water and bits of metal 
from the radar installations. The dim 
emergency lights on the sinking ship 
looked like ‘candles placed on a grave. 
According to the survivors, Capt. Mulla 
was last seen in neck deep water, fran¬ 
tically trying to stand at attention on 
the submerged bridge as his flagship 
dipped her prow and went in for the 
final plunge, her sirens still wailing a 
dirge. The time 1.05 a.m. 

It had taken the LN.S. Khukri a little 
over an hour to sink. The sea around 
her was dotted with men fighting for 
their lives. Though most of the crew 
were subsequently rescued, the hard¬ 
iest and bravest of them all, Capt. 
Mahendranath Mulla, had made the 
supreme sacrifice of going down with 
his shill while saving his boys. 

His conspicuous gallantry, dedica¬ 
tion to duty, and the supreme example 
set in the highest traditions of service 
will never be forgotten. For his brave 
act and disciplined behaviour in the 
face of certain death. Captain Mulla 
was awarded the Maha Vir Chakra, 
posthumously. 


Shiv Dhawan 









H eard of Oogloo? He is a tiger 
with golden brown and black 
stripes. He is the most ferocious ani¬ 
mal in the jungle, and is feared by all. 
They used to dread his snarl and would 
curl up together as soon as he came 
into sight. Little did they know how 
Oogloo really felt. He had had enough 
of die wild life around him. The noisy 
crickets, the howling jackals, the shriek¬ 


ing elephants, and that stupid owl! Pah! 

^le day, he got so bored with life 
that he decided to leave them all. 
Oogloo tucked up his long tail and ran 
towards the town nearby. He moved 
very cautiously till the sun shone bright 
and warm. Once it got dark, he walked 
fast. After a while, he saw a tiny light. 
As he neared it he found it was coming 
from a lonely house, in a rather desert 
ed place. ‘Let me peep in,’ thought he. 
Tt looks like one of those tiny holes 
where men live.’ A few steps, and he 
was really touching the stone wall of a 
Rest House. 

“Ah, what a pretty place! And no one 
to guard it! This is it—this is it!” cried 
Oogloo. He fell in love with the place, 
and its garden blooming with flowers, 
and the clinging creepers enveloping 
the walls. A home away from home. 
And he stretched out his tired paw.s 
over the smooth and soft wall. 

What a haven! No noisy animals. No 
cruel animals. And no snakes! Oogloo 
sprawled lazily over the coir mat laid 
along the entire lengdi of the verandah. 
The silence was so soothing that he 
soon fell asleep. 

The Rest House was not being lived 
in. It almost looked like a deserted 
place. A board outside read: NO DOGS 
ALI..OWED. If Oogloo had managed 
to read the board, he would have mut¬ 
tered, “Tm not a dog. I’m a tiger. So 
why bother?” before he crept in. 

Suddenly, he heard a howl outside. 
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mi IVe visitors already/ Yawning, 
Oogloo got up to see who it was. 

"Oh-oh-oh! It's you, my cousin!” and 
he looked at him with those deep, dark 
green eyes. 

We looked in every nook and cor¬ 
ner,” said Baw-Baw the hyena. “Why 
have you come to this house of con¬ 
crete and brick? It must be really hot 
here. Why did you leave the cool, leafy, 
green bed in the forest?” 

Oogloo looked hard at Baw-Baw and 
smiled. “This man-made place is dif¬ 
ferent, so are tlie surroundings,” he gig¬ 
gled. “Some change from the croaking 
frogs and the jumping rabbits who are 
always playing hide and seek. But here, 
nothing moves, you see. There isn’t a 
soul. I seem to like the solitude.” 

“Sure, sure, brother,” said Baw-Baw. 
“Let me know if you need anything. I’ll 
come again tomorrow.” 

The next day again Baw-Baw came 
in very cautiously, almost stealthily. He 
feared those two-legged creatures who 
carried guns. But, luckily there wasn’t 
a soul around, and he felt easier. But 
what’s this? Oogloo did not look one bit 
happy. He was restless and was pacing 
the verandah up and down. Almost 
howling, he pounced on Baw-Baw, and 
cried, “There isn’t a leaf—not even a 
twig. What should I lie on? What do I 
eat? I hadn’t a wink of sleep last night!” 

Behind Baw-Baw came Flappy the 
elephant. They had planned it all. Flap¬ 
py unloaded a large branch of a tree 
with a thud on the floor which almost 
cracked. 

“It was no problem, my master,” he 
shrieked with delight, as he pushed the 
twigs and leaves into Oogloo’s new 
home. 

Within minutes the verandah looked 
like a mini-jimgle. Oogloo now felt more 
at home and they left quietly, though 
sorry that Oogloo had decided not to go 


back with them to the jungle. 

Back in the forest, Oogloo’s wife 
Sweeny became restless. She decided to 
pay him a visit. She looked at the jackal 
and the fox with beseeching eyes. The 
two melted and decided to help her out. 
“Sweeny, if you will tell him not to 
bother us in future, we’ll take you to 
him.” 

“Sure, sure, brothers. I’ll see that he 
does not harm you,” cried Sweeny. 

The thiee soon reached the Rest 
House. The jackal and the fox stood 
guard at the gate, while Sweeny went 
in. Their concern was touching, indeed. 

Oogloo had by then decided. The 
sudden airival of his wife only streng¬ 
thened his decision. “This is not for 
me. This is no home. I want my forest, 
where I have my companions—the ever 
vigilant jackal, the cunning fox, and that 
silly hooting owl. I miss them aU!’ 

Walking side by side, Oogloo and 
Sweeny went back to the forest, follow¬ 
ed by the jackal and the fox. “Hey faith¬ 
fuls!” Oogloo said joyously. “I don’t 
know what I saw in that wretched rest 
house where I couldn’t spend two 
nights! Ain’t I glad to be back!” 

The animals honomed him by going 
about their normal routine undisturbed. 
The crickets creaked, the jackals howl¬ 
ed, the elephants shrieked, the owls 
hooted. 

“Yes, this, indeed, is home,” Oogloo 
turned to Sweeny and muttered. 

Laksluni Chhabra 

(Based on a recent incident in 
Madhya Pradesh) 




L ong long ago, there was a king. 

He ruled over a tiny kingdom. 
He was eccentric and hasty. He would 
never think before doing anything. 

One day, accompanied by his minis¬ 
ters he went for a stroll. He was walk¬ 
ing on the grass barefoot. All of a sud¬ 
den, a blade of grass pricked his sole. 
He squealed with pain. He got annoy¬ 
ed with the grass. His ministers asked 
him anxiously, “What happened, your 
majesty?” 

“A blade of grass has pricked my 
sole,” the king groaned. Limping, he 
got back to the palace. 

The king went and sat on the throne. 
He called his ministers and ordered, 
“Send for the grass.” 




The ministers disappeared. After a 
while, the offending grass was brought 
to the court. The angry king asked the 
grass, “Grass, you’re taking undue ad¬ 
vantage of my generosity. Why did you 
prick may sole?” 

“Your majesty, that is because I’m 
growing up so fast,” the grass trembled 
as she replied. 

“Why are you growing up so fast?” 
fhe king asked again. 

The grass was apologetic. "Your 
majesty, the cow does not come to graze 
any more.” 

The king said, “Is that so? Bring the 
cow.” 

The cow was brought to the court. 
The king a.sked her, “Why don’t you 
graze any longer?” 

“My lord, my master does not give 
me any nutritious food. With the result. 
I’ve become feeble and am unable to 
go grazing,” the cow replied with 
fear writ large on her face. 

“Hmmm! Send for the master,” the 
king ordered his ministers. 

The master came. The king asked 
him, “Man, you’re really selfish and 
mean. You don’t give your cow any 
nourishing food. As a result, she has 
grown weak and cannot go grazing.” 

“Your majesty, things like gram and 
cotton seed have become so costly. I 
can’t afford to buy them,” the master 
said timidly. 

“Is that so? Bring the grocer!” shouted 
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the king. 

The grocer was brought in. The king 
asked him, “Why are things so costly in 
my kingdom? You are mean, stingy and 
greedy. I’ll take drastic action against 
yoii,^ if you don’t bring down the pri¬ 
ces!” the king thundered. 

The grocer jumped out of his skin. 
He mumbled, “Your majesty, Tm not to 
be blamed. It s the farmer who charges 
high prices for everything.” 

“Oh!! Bring the farmer!” Now the 
king was very, very angry. 

The fanner was brought to the court. 
“So you’re the person liehind all this, 
aren't you?” the king asked the farmer 
raising his voice. “You’ve raised the pri¬ 
ces of all yoiu* produce. Aren’t you the 
real cause of my misery? What have 
you to say for yourself? ” 


"Yoiu: majesty. I’m a poor farmer. 
How can I be responsible for the price 
rise? I’m not dishonest.” 

“Why are things so costly, then?” ask¬ 
ed the king in the same tone. 

“Your majesty, the yield from the 
farm is very low because I am not pro¬ 
vided with any fertilizers,” the farmer 
explained. 

The king turned to his ministers. 
“Now I know. You people are the root 
cause of all this trouble. Why didn’t 
you give the fanner the fertihzers he 
needs? This time I’m excusing you all. 
But, remember, 1 won’t stand all this 
nonsense again. Go and provide the far¬ 
mer Avith fertilizers!” 

Next time when the king went for a 
stroll, the grass did not prick his sole. 

Janak Raj Kaviratna 
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comiileted in May 1963. 

There were already 25 tunnels on this 
line, beside eight viaducts for the trains 
to pass through deep valleys. When 
this double line section reached its 
capacity, a third line 28 km long was 
constructed to run more trains. The 


I NDIA’S longest rail tunnel, measur¬ 
ing 2,100 metres on the Bombay- 
Pune railway line, was opened on July 
5 last. The tunnel is situated between 
Monkey Hill and Khandala station on 
the South-east third ghat line, and con¬ 
nects Karjat with Lonavala. A train 
speeding at 60 km iier hour will take 
about two-and-a-half minutes to pass 
through the tunnel. 

A train journey from Bombay to Pune 
is very exciting, as the line between 
Karjat and Lonavala goes along the 
higli mountain ranges called the Wes¬ 
tern Ghats or Sahyadri. So, the laying 
of a rail line along the hazardous range 
of mountains was most difficult and is 
considered an engineering marvel. The 
work began in January 1956 and was 


longest tunnel is on this line which is 
also, needless to say, a remarkable 
achievement. 

The tunnel has been carved out at a 
cost of Rs. 1,25,00,000. The work was 
started in 1979 and completed in June 
1982. Sf)mc 200 labourers worked hard 
during these three years to complete the 
project on time and what is noteworthy 
is that there was not a single casualty 
during the whole work. 

The new tunnel relegates the hither¬ 
to longest Parsik tunnel near Thane — 
1,374 metres long —to second position. 
Work on this tunnel began from both 
ends in April 1913 and it was ready in 
January 1917. As the Parsik tunnel 
yields first place gracefully to the new¬ 
comer’, let me recall an interesting story 
connected with it, so that it will still be 
remembered for all the adventure and 
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strange happenings that took place dur¬ 
ing the construction. 

It appears an influenza epidemic 
broke out in Thane district. It raged so 
furiously that there was utter chaos 
among thousands of villagers, as many 
of them fell a victim to the epidemic. 

The general belief among the ignor¬ 
ant, illiterate villagers was mat the dis¬ 
ease had visited them as a punishment. 
Because, as they bored through the hill 
and made a tunnel, their goddess ‘Devi’ 
was driven out of her abode and She 
became a homeless, restless spirit. 

Whenever a villager contracted the 
disease, he declared himself to be pos¬ 
sessed by the Devi’s spirit. lie would 
get delirious, the villagers would heat 
the drums wildly, and to appease the 
Devi, he would be given whatever he 
asked for! 

Strangely enough, more women than 
men were possessed. One young woman, 
who was very fond of finery, thought 
tlris was an opportunity to get all the 
good tilings she had longed for! One 



Above: The longest tunnel under construction. Below: 
The old Deccan Queen passing through the Western 
Ghats. 
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day, she declared herself possessed. Her 
husband immediately began Ideating the 
drum, till she fell asleep. 

The man then cooked his food and 
went to work in the fields. In the eve¬ 
ning, when he returned, he expected to 
find his wife fully recovered. But she 
was still lying down. On seeing him, 
she went into a trance again and de¬ 
manded a new sari and a gold necklace. 
The poor husband went about borrow¬ 
ing money and buying all that she 
\vantedl 

He thought she would now be pleas¬ 
ed, but the woman was in no hurry. 


For the third day, she became pM3ssess- 
ed and started demanding several other 
things. This was getting too much, the 
husband thought. He picked up the first 
stick he could lay his hands on and beat 
his wife for all he was worth. Every time 
she demanded something, he silenced 
her with the stick. Finally, he told her 
not to make any more noise, as he was 
only thrashing the Devi! 

Soon silence prevailed. The wise 
husband not only saved himself, but 
also saved his friends from similar tor¬ 
ture by their wives in the name of the 
Devil 

K. R. Vaidyanathan 


The opening at one end of the tunnnel. 
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TS NOT VERY paropf- Planet 
Z«I in sector MSOXaHIt 
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STATinu RECENGD the.... 
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rSISNAtS OR NOTJIF THEY HAVE.THENTHEVU. DO THE NEEDFUL'.X«iA >M 

.'.STRAMGf.THEV SAY THAT THEY HAVEN’T RBCEIVEO ANY SUCH 

SIGNALS'.VERY VERY STRANGE INDEED*.THE SIGNALS ARE VERY WEAK AND 
SEEM TO BE COWING PROW A CRASHED SPACECRAFT !!PLANET ZGI 1$ 
A DEAD PLANETIITHAIIC MESHOULO GO AND investigate AS ulE'RE 
the first ones to receive the SIGNALS! 








PROI; WE ARE ^tWY THAT WE'VE TO 
CUT SHORT OURTRIP LtKE THIS! BUT, Y6U. 
SEE .THOSE POOR SOULS MUST BE IN DEEP 
ROUBLE .AND IT BECOMES OUR DUTY TO 
0 THERE AND HELP THEM OUT f 
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0 YES I WE MUST GO AND HEuPTHEM! 

Please don't bother about ME!! 
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QOnW>UTER STATES THAT THIS MACHINE IS OF No 
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1.. WHAT IS THIS STUFF 
K..'PmKoTOTT‘?AND 
IF THERE IS NOBODY IN 

The craft,then who 
SENT THE signals ? 
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USED FOR MMCMGb 
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ir& OCCUPANTS AND WHERE. 

IT WAS GOIKGICOMEALAZ.RA 
.HEAEEWANbMG. 
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ANV CHANCE LOol-C-. - > 



OH,ITS YOU, K*ISHIANS«« 


l/* 


THEY LOOK LIKE KIDS 




SO.Voa'VE COt^E TO SPN ors ‘)- _ ; 
YOm'VE MO IDEA HCM\ WtiL AT-T^'tDj 
NE ARE'. ANDTHEk^E WON I BEAN'/ 
trace OE VO a BE'.'TAREfI 





WHATWNDOCATOKE ISTHIS.KR'SHIANS? 

WE thought VOU were >N DiSTRESi, 

AND INF. CAI^E TO HELP’ VOU- . 


&v the wav. prof roop.thev're not kids 
' thev'RE grown-up people from 
planet KRISH' USTEN KRISHIANS,WE 
have now come to know that VOU 

PEOPLE APE MANUFACTUR'NG PHITOKOI 
■ WE SUSPECT THAT YOU'RE CARKTINO 
THE STUFF IN YOUR CRAPT.. .. 


0^ 



■ 'C IF. 













io.j. r;iONIANS,KNOI^ A feiT TOO f^XH . VE‘-:. HE PO'jSES^PHITOKOT: 
THfcliAN.NtD MflAL.AMDWfc f-'t -X'-INt- X MRkE PHITOKOT BOMB:, 
rfju r-iKtl,' rjT'I A,;.K U£ (Nllr. THATO TJ . AE OP VOUfe BUSiNEbi.' 

/MU fit 'Toinc rc iell ANvonr t _:x about it.because 
UL MEvcP' lea'.e iH>5' P’iamu; aoAIN.Take it from me 

rni r viTOR t-,oD »• 
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0 SO/.’IT G J'.KT TOO 
)WCh!Vou Tkcnian; 

*EE THIS, k-iEAPOl IT 
CAN (MHUl 1 <U 7 .£ Al^V- 

Itai.-^C afor;*', of 

HVPN.JTIC 1,U66ESTIGNL 
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The Truthful Cow 


I N a village on the banks of river 
Kaveri, tliere once lived a young 
cowherd named Kalinga. He had nnder 
his care a Inindrcd cows, and he knew 
each one of them by name. Early morn¬ 
ing, every day, after a quick bath in 
the river, he would call his cows to be 
jnilked. ‘Thunc (hmga, come Ciowri! 
ITmgabhadra, \ou too come! Dont 
tarry, K.apila, come soon! Yon, Kam.a- 
dhcnn, why do \on ht'silate? Come one, 
come all, and fill these bowls with rich 
foaming milk!” 

Hearing the c'owherd s loving call, 
the cows would come and gather there, 
with their calves rnnning and frisking 
by their side. In a short while, there 
would be |v>ts and pots overflowing 
with warm, froth\ milk. 

liater, KaliJiga uonid take his herd 
to graze in a nu'adow near the hil¬ 
lock on th(‘ ont.skirts ol the village'. As 
the herd slowb inovt'd, the tiny bells 
around tlu'ir necks would tinkle 
merrily and gladden the hearts of the 
village folk. 

\Mu'n the cattle hatl their fill of 
grec'n grass, and the cah es had run and 
skipped t(' their hearts content, Kalinga 
would dri\ e them home before darkness 
set in. 

As the happv and contented cows 
and calves returned home, the dust 
raised In tht'ir feel would fill the air 
and the villagers would know, even from 
a distance, that their cattle were com¬ 


ing home and it was time to prepare 
the evening me^al. 

One day, while grazing on the hill¬ 
side, Pnnyakoti, meaning a cow of ‘mil¬ 
lion virtues , wandered far into the forest 
in search of tender grass. Nearby, in a 
dark cave overgrown with shrubs and 
thorns, there lived a fierce tiger. He had 
been going without food for some days 
and was very hungry. He got the scent 
of the cow and rushed out of the cave 
roaring. He stood with blazing eyes be¬ 
fore Pnnyakoti, who was transfixed to 
the ground with fc'ar. 

Looking at the soft, well-fed cow be¬ 
fore him, the tiger’s month watered mid 
he said to himself. Ah, tonight, a fine 
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Tiu*al awails iin*! I shall have din fill of 
this .soft-lloslu'd cow whooi liic notl 
hij iisclf has sojit to tiic taking j^itv on 
m\ coiulilioii. 

He shouted to tlu' leinfied cow. “It’s 
o\('r w iili yon no\s • don t ti) to run 
away, In oik' l(Mj> I can spring cai \ou, 
hix'ak \onr la ' k, and fini.sh \on off. 
lint, as \on api)('ai to i)e a good cow 
and as I !)cllc^c that '^od has hiinscll 
.S(‘nl \on to iiK', I shall allow' \on to say 
yoiit |)ia\crs Ik'Ioic I make a mead of 
\on lin\ei \ hnngi \, so don t make me 
N\'ait lor long! 

Jdinvakoli vcinained calm. “() King of 
tigers! Don t think that I m all aid to die. 
I too lecl tliat its gods wisli 1 should 
l)(‘ \ our nuad tonight and he, therefore, 
nii Ul(‘ nu' slra\ to tins ])lac(\ I\e said 
m\ praxers alreaidx and \ou max h'(‘d 
on IIK' soon enough. I^nt . . ’ 

d’li(' e-oxx paused lor a while' and then, 
in a plainlixe' \oic(', said. 'Ihil 1 xe to 
make' one- re'fjiK'sl. () \'aliant one! ! x(; 
lei I hc'liind in the' x’illage' my wa't'k-e)ld 
call, xxho x\i1! lie' anxiousK axxaiting my 
re'tnrn, l.ct me' go to him iiist lor a xx hile. 
I siiall lake' le-axc ol the' little- one', e-u- 
trust him to the- care' ot jnx sisle'is, and 
re'turn he'loie' the- moem lises. () Mighty 
OIK'! rle-asc elon t re'je'ct my praxer.” 

.\oxx. this tiger xxas not c'riiel hx na¬ 
ture', although he leioke’d (iiiite fie're'C. 
Ih' killeel animals onlx to salislx his 
lumger and not kteeamse- lu' liked tei kill, 

f.isle'iiing le> the p.kiiutixe crx of 
Fnnxakoti, his he-art nu'lled. Ihit hew 
conlel he he' ce'rtain that the' coxv would 
coiiu' hack? lie saiel, “O Lening mother! 


J really pity ymi, but he)w can I allow 
your reepiest? llow^ can T he certain that 
ernce' emt of my gra.sp, yem will jiot stay 
axvax. persuaded by the lender cries of 
your little emc? If I allerw^ you to go, I 
.shall be losiu<j; the god-sent meal. No, it 
won t do at all! (arme nowg be prepared 
to ehe. 

'J’e-ais streamed from Jhmxakoti s eyes 
and .she said, “O HTingry one! I shall 
not elisap])e)int yeni. In the lunne of gerd 
xxho has endaineal that I .should be 
xoiir meal tonight, 1 voxv before you 
that 1 shall conu' back before the moon 
ris('s and shall not be ])ersnaded bx the 
cri('s ol m\ heloxed child or b\' th(' 
jxlr'ading.s of m\ sisters.believe me O 
biaxe OIK', and let me go! 

Although he was fci'liiig hungrx’, the 
tiger sorrx lor the cow and let her 
go. but he warm'd her, “Doiit go fiaek 
on uan xxord. () Solt-eyed one! Hejiiem- 
!)er, \on \(' tak('n an oath! ' 

Punxakoti ran homt' as last as her 
h'gs xvould tak(' her and searched out 
her call. The young one was erxing as 
his mother had not retiiined xxith the 
other c'ows. H(' was asking each one of 
tlu 'in. 'Did xdu see mv mother? Did 
you st'e buuxakoti, m\ nujther? ' 

Wdu'ii Punxakoti emne, the little one 
lunipi'd with joy, ran to her, and began 
to suckle. Holding batk her tears with 
gK'at dilficultx, Punxakoti told her 
young one, "Hax^' your fill nowg O Help¬ 
less one, for this is the last time I shall 
b(' with yon. You re going to be an 
orphan, but be brave and don t be a 
burden on anyone!” 
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The calf cried in surprise. "What’s 
this mother? What’re you saying? Are 
you going away, leaving me here?” 

Punyakoti then lold him the whole 
story and said, “My dearest one, now 
I’ve to go hack to him. T shouldn’t de¬ 
lay any more, d’he ligei-king is hungiy 
and he 11 be impatiently waiting for me. 

The calf woidd not let her go. He 
cried and pleaded. “No, mother, you 
shouldn t go! Have pit\ on me, your 
son! You’re sale here, the cruel iiger 
will not t‘ome and } on won’t be bother¬ 
ed. ” 

Swallowing her sorrow, Punyakoti 
said, “You’re iiidec'd ik'ar to m(‘. But 
truth is deart'r to me than aji\ thing else, 
even more than yon. I.el nu' go and keep 
mv word of honom to tlu* tiger. Here 
arc m\' sisters, (*aeh one oi thc'in will 
be a mother to >’ou and will look after 
\ou. Don t stra\ iai' Iroin tlKi'i w^hen 
you go grazing, loi, the tigr'i will 
be waiting for e\er\ passing cow oj 
calf. Don’t weep. m> iend(‘r one. Pm- 
member, nothing in 1iic‘ is mon* preci¬ 
ous than truth and liononr. 

Sh(' then wemt to ('aeh oiu' ol her 
sislm's. “Belox(‘d sistt'rs. pleast' take' eait' 
of this little orphan a.^ >onr invn child. 
It breaks my heart to leave >()n all, but 
f must keep my w^ord and go!’ 

Punyakoti then rnsh.ed out, taking a 
last look at her >omig one, and SAviltly 
reached the tigers eav'e e\'('n as the 
moon was just ri.sing. He got the shock 
of his life! Xexer befon* had he seen 
any of his victims keej) their promise. 
Besides, Pninakoti had eomc oack 





knowing well that she faced cratain 
death, although she could have remain¬ 
ed back and saved lua-sell. 'Flu* tiger 
was filled with pitv. Instead ol jnm]iing 
at Pnnvakoti’s throat, he stood transliv- 
ed to (h(‘ ground, lie said, '() Ca)W' 
of a million virtues, on seeing \t)u, 
r can no longer b(' cruel and neree. 
From now on 1 shall lr\ to lead a better 
lif<‘. He slowK retraced his sle[)S into 
the ee.vf’. 

There was great reliel among the 
herd when Punyakoti letnrned. Her calf 
ran waldly, knocking his head against 
trees in joy. 

(A Karnataka folk tale retold by 
T.S. Sanjeeva Rao) 
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Coo and Soo 


the Howell liaxo l)]()()ii)ecl on 
(iic nianuo lioos, the eiiel.o()- 
hiul conu's lo ''ta\ till the monsoon, 
^’on ean heai its ehsir llnte-like notes 
from (lawn lo dusk, and its call is 
lrany:hl with sadiu'ss. 

Th(' stoi\ noes fliat one(* the enekoo 
was a lo\ely prinei'ss who went In the 
name ol Soo'. She had a voimirer sister 
who was eqnalK hcsintifnl and was 
ealk'd (ioo . \ow', hotli the sisters w-'ere 
inse])aral)le d1te\ would sit to,i!;etlier, 
play togetiu'C. and lhe\ would embroi¬ 
der th(‘ same pattern on the same silk. 


The\ wore the same elotlies. In short, 
whale\eT one liad, the other had too. 
and whatever one did. the other did 
too The whole eoiirt thought it was a 
real pleasure to see the sisters who were 
so elose to taieh other. They l(K)ked 
alike, too, e.xeejit that (]oo was a shade 
Ix'tter looking than Soo. But Soo eould 
sing like a dream and Coo conldn’t siiui 
a note’ So, Clou v\’onld play the sitar, 
while Soo sang and held the eourt 
spellhound. 

Idle king and the queen were proud 
and \(M\ fond of their daughters. As 



they began to grow up, the king decid¬ 
ed that it was time to find them suita- 
])]e husbands. ‘But, surely, they 11 be 
heartbrokeji il they are separated; we 
must find tliem l)r(Uh{M'-princes of the 
same kingdom so that tliey can live 
together forever,’ thought the king. 

So he sent word lar and wide, that 
he w^as searching for two princes for his 
two lovely daughters. Days passed, but 
no suitable princ('s were found. Not to 
say that there was a dearth of princes 
those days, but there were no suitable 
brothers fo]‘ the two sistc'rs. The king 
and (luecu kejit h()])iug that e\eutually 
two handsomt' \ouug princes would be 
found. 

Coo and Soo wvrv giowing oldei, but 
w'ere blissfulK unaware' that it was time 
thc'N were nianied. They ha|)pil\’ we'ul 
about doing their embroiders and 
singing their songs 

After a year oi- two liad [lassed, the 
king nielnlly dee-ided that he' would 
have to abandon the idea of tw^) bro- 
th('r-princes lor his danghteis. fit' 
kiK'w it would linrt the princesse,' to 
part, but he thonghl lhe\ would get 
used to it in eonist' ol tune. 

So, now, word was st'iit out again, 
that the king was looking for two jirin- 
ces to wanl his danghteis. and tlu'\ need 
not be brothel s. Manx hopeinls came, 
but no one did the two princesses 
choose, ddu' king xxamig his hands in 
desjiair, but Coo and Soo did not waint 
to be sc^iarated. 

One bright morning, a handsome 
young man on a fine* hoise rode into the 
]:)alace. 

“T w'ant to sec the king, he told the 
palace guards. So lit' xvas lirought be¬ 
fore the king. 

He w'as strnek In the >onng nan’s 
chaiTn and dignitx. The king was over¬ 
joyed wdit'n ht' came to know that he 


w^as a prince and liad come to ask for 
the hand of one of his daughters. More¬ 
over, this W'as not au ordinal y young 
prince; his skill at areherx' wais unsur¬ 
passed; he liad travelled seven times 
round the world and had knowledge of 
many things tliat no one knew, llis cour¬ 
tiers whispered to the king that the 
young man exen knexx the art ol heal¬ 
ing and nuigie. And that he used his 
magic loi gootl piirjioses and rarely in 
angc'r. Tht' court hidtl him in axvc. 

The kii ig di'eided to shoxv both Coo 
and Soo t(' the prinet', so that lit' could 
choose for himsell the one he liked 
better. 

A\’hen the umng >ist('rs Vieard that 
they xvf'it' going to hi' shoxxn to the 
prince, they erit'd and iinggi'd I'acli 
other hc'caini' ihex kiit'xv thex' would 
haxe to part Ironi each otlii'r xi'ry soon. 

\\’lH'n tht' txxo prineesst's w'cre 
hronghl hf'jore the prince, he lookc'd at 
(lu in long and hard and tlionght axv hile 
and tleeided that ht' xxonhl take Caio for 
his hride. 

I’lit' t ourt icjoiei'd at ht'aiing that one 
t)f tlu' jninei'sst's xxas to bt' married. But 
ilie sisters x\ ere litairt-brokt-n. Soo more 
than Coo C:o() liad found a prince to 
lox e, but Soo xxonld be It'll alone. 

binallx, the dax of tlu' roxal wed¬ 
ding tlaxx lied, .\fler elal)orat('eerenioiiies 
and feasting lasting three daxs, the 
prince went axxax xvitii Coo. The girls 
W'Cpl bitterlx. but Soo it'll more lonely 
than sill had ex er lu't'ii. 

She t.)ok to her rt.onis ami jiined and 
pined am! xvopi. Her langhtt'r and songs 
had dt'serted her, leaving her ])ale and 
simken-exed. Isxt'ixone missi'd seeing 
the two sisters daneing around merrily. 
Soo never sang again. 

I'he king tiit'd to find a husband for 
Soo, but no out' now sought her, tor she 
had become so pale and tearlul. and 
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wouldn’t sing. Day l)y day she became 
a more shadow of her fonner self. 

Now, it came to the ears of a kind 
sorceress tliat llie princess was pining 
awa\ lor hei se])aiated sister. She 
ionnie\ed o\'er nine hills and six forests 
to the palace, and ask(‘d the guards to 
l(*t her in. idun telnsed iMitranee to the 
hoar\ old vvoiiiiin and a.sked her to go 
awa\. “Priiieess Soo wall see Jio one, 
eertaiiiK not \ou, the\ said. 

llo’(\c\et, the old woman was not 
to he (k'liied. SIk' waitc'd lor davs out¬ 
side th(‘ palace gates. One evening, 
.Soo s maid was passing 1>\ and she saw 


the old woman and asked her what she 
wanted. 

“I w'ant to see Princess Soo. 1 have a 
magic remedy for her, that will cure 
her of her sadness and she will sing 
again.” 

The maid took her into the princess’s 
chambers. Amidst her golden trapjoings 
la\ the princess, silent. The old woman 
cr('])t up to her bedside and wdii.sper- 
ed, ‘You would like to see your sister 
(]()(), w'ouldn’t you? 

For the first time in many days, a 
llicker of a smil<‘ crossed Soo’s face. 
“Y( s,’ she cried out, “1 would give up 



anything to go and see her.” 

But I will have to change you, my 
beautiful princess, so that you can 
tj’avel alone and (piickly over seven 
hills and seas to meet \’our beloved 

C v, » 

^OO. 

change me into anything, you old 
witch, so long as il enal)les me to sec 
Coo, said Soo eagerly. 

The old woman hunted inside her 
baske^t and brought out a X’ik'-looking 
brew in a glass phial. 

Drink this slowb and sing (ioo. 
Coo while you are drinking this potion. 
Only then will it be effeeliNt'. W hen 
you hto (' S('eji (Joo drink Iroin tin’s 
otlu'r jihial aiirl \on will Ix' \,onrsoil. 
The {)ld woman then shnflled out of tix' 
pal;ic(‘. 

S('o ga\e the second phial to her 
maid and a.sked her to keej^ it {or iiei 
earelnllw wdiile shi- drank do\Mi the 


first one saying ‘Coo Coo’ all the wliile. 

Suddenly, before the maid’s startled 
eyes, she became a bird. A black bird 
and not remarkable-looking at all, 
which no hunter would bother to 
attack. 

She plucked iiei maid on tiie cheek 
and flew out ol the window in search 
of her sisti'r. 

1 11 be back honu' wla'ii the mon¬ 
soon finishes, she sang and flc'w away 
ov'cr the sc'.am seas. 

K\('iy year, before' the monsoon 
breaks, llic luekoo sinas “Cax), 

Coo .r^oo , sh e is on Ik'I’ \\a\ to her 
siste r who waits for h<'r o\('r the' sewen 
seas. .\nel the'n, v\’e he'ar lu'r no more, 
lor she' has e(>n(‘ Ik-mh' \('\t war, .she 
will re'Inrn in s(',uclt of her Ix'lovcd 
sister, a.nel while sh«‘ is ]iassing b\. w’e 
shall lu'ai her beantilnl call. 

Nimret Handa 
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TT was liKl(‘j)eiKlp!)ce Day. Siibra- 
niaiiiaiii was late lor school that day, 
too. T1 k‘ lleadinasler and all the teach- 
(‘rs liad waiiied the students against 
lateeoining. Ot course, thc*y had also 
hecMi asked, as nsiial, to eonie iieatlv 
dre.ssed. E\'er\ hody had to he ])re.stnit, 
inehiding die teachers, at least five 
niinntes before the assembly, wliich the 
.In.s]>eetor vvas expected to attend and 
watch. 

The Jdiysieal Fxlneation Teacher, 
who was in charge ol the arrangements 
for the assembly, reached the .school 
very early m the* morning. Some of the 
senior boys, nnder tlie gnidanee of the 
P.E.T., dc'corated the school scpiare 
where the* assembly was to take place. 
The old flagpost had been changed. A 
new flagpost had come as a gift from 
the rich parent of one of the boys. Flow¬ 
er jiots were tastefully arranged around 
the flag|iost. The P.E.T. folded and tied 
the flag earefnlly and sent it up, after 
placing some* flow*eis inside the folds. 
The flowers were intended to fall on 
the bald head ol the Inspector, who was 
to unfurl the flag, and on the curly hair 
of the fleadmastcr, wdio would be 
standing iiearb>’. The teachers went to 
thc'ir lespeetice classes even before the 
first bell, 'fhe Headmaster w^ent round, 
to sec* whethc'r e\ erything w^as in order, 
'rhe whole school looked like someone 
who had just c'ome back from a visit to 
the barber and the tailor! 


At the first bell, the teachers took the 
attendance. There were a few absen¬ 
tees. “Some may come late. Of coiir.se, 
Snbramaniam of VIT Standard would 
certainly l>e one,” remarked the Head¬ 
master to the Senior teacher, when he 
went to the Headmaster’s room to leave 
the attcmdance registers. The second 
bell went for the boys to assemble in the 
scjiiare. They marehed in silence. 
Moreover, the Inspector had already 
arrived and w^as with the Headmaster 
in his room. After the whole sc'hool had 
assembled, the Hc‘aclmaster took the In¬ 
spector to the gromicl. The School 
Lc'acler called the assemblv to attention, 
ft was then that a panting Snbramaniam 
cleeicled to make his entry! 

Invariably, he w-as late reaching the 
.school ever\ clay aftc'r the third bell. 
In fact, today he had managed to come 
a few minutes earl\'. Poor Siibramani- 
am! How' could he come in time? He 
had to walk about tw^o miles from his 
house to .school. I’hoiigh late, he was 
rarely absent. He look pleasure in c'om- 
ing to .school, not so much to study, 
as to be of help to others. Tike, wbcni 
the class ran short of chalk, Snbra¬ 
maniam would like a magician produce 
one from his pocket! 

The P.E.T., noticing Snbramaniam 
waiting to be admitted, directed him to 
go and stand at the back of the assem¬ 
bly, w'here all latc*-eomc*rs w'c're to stand. 
Two or three more late-eomers trickled 
in slowfly. They were also sent to the 
back row. 

The Headmaster ignored the inter¬ 
ruption. He clc^eidexl he would pull up 
the boys at the assembly the next morn¬ 
ing. The solemn moment came for the 
Inspector to pull the string and unfurl 
the flag. As he pidlecl, the boys looked 
U]), ready to salute and sing the National 
anthem. The P.E.T.’s lips curled in pre- 
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paratioii for a smile of satisfaction when 
the flowers fell on the fleadmaster and 
the Inspector. 

The School fjcadcr called out; 
“Salute! And five hundred hovs saluted. 
But alas! the flag would not unfurl. 
The Inspector pulled, tugged, hut the 
knot was stuck. The boys remained in 
tlie saluting position. The P.E.T. came 
foiAvard and whis])ered soiiK'thing to the 
School iiCader. He shouted; “As you 
were! The hoys brought d(jwn their 
anus. 

The P.K.T. then tugged at the string. 
But all liis technical knowlc'dge was ol 
no avail. 'J’hc' knot appeared as stuhlun u 
as Suhramaniam s persistent late com¬ 
ing! How c-c»ukl the; flag lie brought 
down bcdorc' it was unlurlc'd? wondered 
the P.E.T. As he tuggc'd at it again, a 
murmur wcail round among the boss. 
The Headmaster callcxl out; “Silence!” 

Suddc-nly, all (‘ves turned to a box 
running Irom tlu' back to the llugpost. 


Yes, it was Suhramaniam. He offered to 
climb u]) the post and unfurl the flag, 
lie did not even wait for formal per¬ 
mission Irom the' P.EkT. The latecomer 
lad was b\ thc'n hall xvay up the mast! 
Some anxious moinc'uts of silence fol¬ 
lowed. A couple' ol teachers came 
ioiAvard to stand at the base, in case. . . . 

Snbramaniiun reaehc'd the top, untied 
the knot, and the flag fluttered in the 
brc'C'ze, like the wings of a bird set free. 
As the boy slid eloxvn tlie flag po.st, tlie 
llowc'rs fell on his head. He grinned. 
The w'hole school .sjiontaneously dap¬ 
ped their hands, and they were joined 
b\" the Headinaster and the fnsjaector. 
fl’his was not on the agenda ot the 
assembly! But (he salute took place; tlie 
National anthc'in was sung. The boys 
fell into sflence to listen to the 
Ins|)ec'tor s siiec'ch. 

As Subramaniam turned to run back 
to the latt'-conu'rs row, the Inspector 
called him, and ])ntling his hand on the 
!)Ox’s shouldc'r, Ix'gan his ,s])eeeh: “The 
nation needs such me'ii of braxcry and 
prc'seucc' of mind. Von should follew 
the- exaii'.ple of this box . 

Did Subtamaniam lollow the rest of 
the' speech? 

What the' Ins|H'e'tor did not knoxv was 
that poor Subiamaniam used to get fre- 
ep.ient attendanee cuts for e'onnng late, 
and that the teachers used to tc'll die 
otlu'i boys not to follow his example! 

Murlioth Srinivasan 
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HEN we lieaj* alxnit a sponge, we 
* ’ may not think of it as part of 
an animal s l)ody. Many of ns consider 
it to l)e a sn])stance like rubber. But a 
sponge is an animal. Zoologists place 
these animals in the second step in the 
animal kingdom, next to the unicellular 
organisms. They do not have anv ap¬ 
pendage; instead of unicellular, they 
have multicellular bodies. Hence they 
are considered primitive animals. 

They belong to the phylum Porilera. 
Except one family, all others inhabit 
the sea. The members of this family are 
fresh water forms. An interesting featme 
of these animals is that each and every 
ceU is independent. But, in other multi¬ 
cellular organisms, cells are not inde¬ 
pendent; they act together as a group. 

Sj)onges are seen in different colours; 
yellow, red, white, black, etc. Moreover, 
a lot of mixed shades too are found. 
But deep-water sponges are not highly 
coloured. A majority of them are at¬ 
tached to rocks or any hard substratum. 
They grow just like plants, without hav¬ 
ing any freedom to move about. Some 
live in mud flats and possess roots like 
tufts to anch(jr tliem to the bottom. 


There are several holes over the sur¬ 
face of the sj^onge’s body. Water enters 
through these minute holes. Sponges 
appear lifeless and one may think that 
the\' are not sen.sitive to the medium in 
which they live. They have neither a 
mouth nor a digestive tract. So, natural¬ 
ly, digestion takes place inside the cells. 
The collar cells obtain their food from 
the water entering inside. The micro¬ 
scopic organic material forms food for 
these organisms. After ingestion, the 
food material passes from cell to cell 
and thus all portions receive nourish¬ 
ment. Within the bod>' of the sponge 
there are amoel)ocyte cells that move 
about through tissues, just like soldiers 
in the border area! These cells help 
transport food and also pick up foreign 
materials and caiTv it to the osculum. 
The large opening of the organism is 
the osculum seen on the free end of the 
body (Fig. 1). 

Most sponges use silica to fonn the 
spicules. A few sponges are without 
spicules of either lime or silica. In many 
sponges spongin, a homy material, is 
combined wiA silicons spicules, which 
appear in different shapes (Fig. 2). Be- 
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cause of the presence of these spicules 
in their hocly and the disagreeable 
odour, no animal likes to eat tliem, ex¬ 
cept some sea snails. 

Crustaceans, annelid wonns, and brit¬ 
tle stars are found in sponges. Thev use 
the sponge as their shelter. Some caabs 
keep i^ieces of sponges on their back 
and legs. These pieces of sponge* con¬ 
tinue to grow and cover the body of the 
crab. Thus a crab gets the protection, 
while the sessile (immobile) sponges 
get free tran.sportation! 

All sponges are hermaphrodites. But 
eggs and .sperms develop at different 
times. The fertilized egg develops into 
tiny tree swimming larva which leads 
a ])lanktonic life. Then it settles down, 
metamoiphoses, and grows as a new 
.siionge. 




Any piece ot sponge is capable of 
developing into a new one. Even if we 
ent it into v er\ small pieces, each piece 
will develop as a new one, just like the 
slie-deinon “Mahishi . ,\ccording to 
Hindu mytl\ok)g\, everv drop of ISlahi- 
shi s blood bt'came a new she-demon! 

Man is benelited even by this lowly 
animal. The sponge is of great commer¬ 
cial importance, l.ong before the advent 
of Cdnistianity it bad been an article of 
commerc-e. Sponges were very much 
]>revalent in ancient tijiies and continue 
to be seen even today. Sponge fi.shery 
was \er\ tamous. Till the beginning of 
the 19th centui N, the entire world’s 
spoilsnppb' was derived from the 
Mediterranean Sea. Now, sponge pro- 
dnt'tion goes on in the U.S.A., Cuba, 
Cneece, l’g\pt, Japan. Philippines, 
Tmkey, and Syria. Sponges also thrive 
in the west and east coast of India. 
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Tlie sponges that we get in the mar¬ 
ket are not llie entire animals, hut only 
the skeleton ol the animal The fleshy 
living matter lias been lemoN’Ccl Jroin 
it. It also eontains iddine, hromint;, 
silica, and potash. 1'lie \'alne ol the 
sponges depends on the (jnality—their 
colour, si/(‘, shapo, softness, fint'ness, 
dnrahility, ahsorption etc. 

Sponges liaM' (he (pialit)' to letain 
water. W'atm is held In the capillary 
action of the* skidclon. Kveii after 
rnshiiig or r'oiniircssion, it regains its 
original shape. Tlie small ones are used 
for surgical and toilet puiiJoscs, and the 
normal sized ones are used lor clean¬ 
ing. The larger oik's are used for mat¬ 
tresses and other purposes. 

The form anti other giaicial slrnctiirc 
depend on the environment in which 
they grow. The\’ are seen in different 
sha])es (Tig. 3). Tlu'y arc collected from 
the s('a 1)\ hooking, harpooning, or 1)\' 
trawling. 

The' skin or the s])onge is rtanoved 


to get the clear .skeleton. First the 
.sponge is killed, by e.xposing it to air 
for a long duration, then scpieezed, and 
washed. After cleaning, it is dried. The 
partially dried product is sold in the 
primary market. The dealers trim them 
to get rid of tlu iiregnlarities and to 
renioxc the unwanted pieces ol shells of 
other animals. They then arrange them 
according to size. They are sold in 
natural colours. The chemically treated 
sponges get injured by treatment and 
the\ arc thus not as durable as the na¬ 
tural ones. 

Sponges are cnltnrcd in Japan and 
Britain. The Jaijanese attach s|mnge cut¬ 
tings on to alnmininm wire suspended 
from rafts to the bottom ol the sea and 
kt^ep them floating bv means ol sealed 
bottles. Eac'h piece is attached at a dis¬ 
tance of 10 cm. Thus, many wires arc 
joined to a botth'. This method of sus¬ 
pended cnltnre can be adaptc'd lor the 
Indian coast. 

V. Santhakumari 
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From his pochet money saved with 

UCOBANK • How sweet of him to buy me this 

transistor! From his pocket money saved with UCOBANK. It s 
where money grows. Because they pay you something for 
keeping your money with them. They call it INTEREST. 

An interesting way to make your pocket money grow. Isn't it ? 


O United Commercial Bank 
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ANY yeai's ago, there lived in a 
Tamil village, a scho(il master. He 
was an efficient teacher, but he had one 
craze. He loved music and singing so 
much that he made it a rule for the 
students to make into a song whatever 
they wished to tell him! And he would 
reply to the questicjn with a song! 

The boys tolerated their master’s odd 
fancy for sometime. Those who were 
eager to please hiju obeyed him witii- 
out a rnmnnur of protest. But there was 
one boy in the class, Gopi, who had no 
voice for singing. In fact, he did not 
like music veiy much; his interest lay 
in something else. The master always 
made fnn of Copi’s feeble efforts and 
scolded him for his obvious reluctance 
to sing. Gopi bore all the taunts in 
silence and resolved to show die mas¬ 
ter how ridiculous and unjust his order 
was, and thus teach him a lesson, when 
an opportunity came. 

One day, Ciopi was wearing a broad 
smile when he came to school. Every¬ 
one wondered what was amusing him. 
but before anyone could find out, the 
bell rang. As soon as he took his seat 
in the class, Gopi held up his hand, in¬ 
dicating that h(' wanted to speak. The 
master testily asked him to hurry up 



with his question. Gopi began singing 
in a loud and clear voice: “Teacher . . . 
Sir . . .! oh master! teacher.Sir!” 

The master was pleasantly surprised 
and he applauded Gopi. He sang on 
and on, drawing out the word “teacher’ 
in the true traditional style. After some¬ 
time, he added; “Your house . oh 

your house.” 

The master was now anxious to know 
what happened to his house. He inter¬ 
rupted. “Yes, yes, Ciopi, what about my 
house?’’ 

Gopi just ignored him and merely re¬ 
peated the musical phrases for a long 
time. 

By then the master was hopping 
about. At last Ciopi completed the .sen¬ 
tence: “Oh teacher, sir, ynur house was 
on fire when I came past it on my^ way 
to school.’ He eien got ready to repeat 
it ior a good ten. minutes—musically, of 
c'ourse. 

The master rushed out. But, by the 
time he reached the place where his 
house stood, it had bec'u reduced to 
cinders. 

The crestfallen man had learnt the 
c:rror of his ways. From that dayg he 
grew to dislike the very/ word “song”. 

Neela Subramaniam 
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SECRET AGENT 005-JUNIOR 
JAMES BOND (I) 

Junior Junins Bond, the best biend ot the good 
persons .uid tire worst enemy ot the bnd characters, 
expcrii nr es a series of <idveniures in those action 
packed humorous tales H's lirst encounter is with 
the nofonous money snalchei B.iMu, who is caught m 
his own tiaj) when a woodtrecker punctures the 
balloon The wicked diamond thief Makkar Ustad 
outwits Bnnrl but finally is caught in a children's 
park The ill fated r nminals Madlio and Kalia who 
use Bond's own 'Robot' to loot the money are 
twiliy beaten uf) try the Robot' as it develops a de 
(ect while chasing Bond Sampat and Champat, the 
trankrobfiers land u() in jail when Junior Bond, while 
helping a man loading a bag of chillies and in aiding 
another cutiing down a tiee. accidentally gets hold 
of them Besides all these daiinq and funny adven¬ 
tures of .lunior James Bond, there is one more of his 
father nicknamed Mama Muchhanand, because of 
his long niousi.icfie, who catches the three notorious 
smugglers after making a great escape from their 
den 


THE GALLANTS OF CHITTOR 

Ala ud-din, the Emperor of Delhi, was struck by the 
beauty of Padmavati, and wanted to make Padmavati 
his wife He ordered his General to go to the court 
of Raja Bhim Singh and bring Padmavati to Delhi 
But Btiim Singh flatly refused Ala-ud-din attacked 
Chittor but the gallant warriors of Chittor fell upon 
Ala ud din's army The Emperor thought to defeat 
the Rajputs cunningly He sent his' messenger to 
Kirig Bhim bmqh to convey his desire of friendship 
with the king The Emperor also paid a visit to the 
palace of the king When the king came out of the 
cify to see oft the Emperor, he was captured by the 
imperial soldiers The king was set-free by the shrewd 
and brave strategy of Gora and Badal. But these two 
brave men of Chittor were killed in the battle 

However, Ala-ud din was still anxious to get Padma 
vdti He launched a severe attack at Chittoi and de- 
featc^d the Rajputs But he could not get Padmavati 
To his shock and dismay, he saw m the palace the 
charred remains of Padmavati 
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“Let Children Have the Planet” 

A New Contest for Young Artists 


Dear Children! 

Nazim Hikmct, ihc wonderful Turkish poet, once wrote a poem entitled ; 

For Children 

Let chiidren have the planet, if only for a day. 

Let them have a coloured ylohc with which to phn . 

To play and ship amidst the stars. 

Let children have the planet. 

Let them have a wondrous apple. 

A warm, round loaf of bread 
To eat their fdl. if only for a da \. 

Let e'lildrcn have the planet. 

Mav it know, if only for a day. 

What trust is. 

As ehildren take it from our hands 
To plant immortal trees. 

Soviet composer I^avid Tukhmanov composed a song to thc^e lines, which wa-, fust 
sung at the Bolshoi Theatre during the Woild Conference "1 or a Peaceful and Secure 
future lor .Vll Children.” held as part of the lnfernation;il Year of the Child Both 
Soviet adults and children love this song. 

Children! Please re-read these lines and U : us dream! .lust imagmc: the whole world 
has been given over to children Uith it- -lsu and oceans, its wonderful forests and 
impassable jungles, deserts scorched bv ihe sim. and its boundless green plains, witli its 
big and small cities and settlements. In a v.v>id, the whole planet, from the North Pole 
to the South! 

How' would you organize life on I.artli / How w'ould y,,ii deal wdh the wealth of the 
Idirth, with the World Ocean, tlu Cnocrse ’ “SoMct Woman" magazine and the 
(jcneral Directorate ol International Book I xhibitions and fairs liave entitled their new 
Children’s Drawing C.ompetition just that "Let ( hildren Have the Plane' 

Send us \oui coninbutioiis. There is vast opportunity heie for your lantasy! 

The winner of the (.ompetition will be given a tourist trip to Moscow. -Ml other shild 
entrants, whose work has been noted by the panel of judges, will I'cceive diplomas, gifts, 
souvenirs. The best drawings will be published in our magazine, beginning from 1983. 
Later, when the fourth International Book lair is i>nencd in Mo'^cow'. they will be 
mounted on its special stands. Many Muscovites and guests of the capital id tin. USSR 
will see the drawings. 

Send in your contributions before .laiinarv 1983. 

Our address: '‘,S6i7t7 lloman" 22, kuznetsky Most, Moscow, 103764, USSR. 
Please write “Children's Drawing Competition” on the envelope. 

And so, the competition is open! We are waiting for your diawmgs! 
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Castles in the Sand 


T he two children suddenly caught 
a glimpse of the witch, Pootham- 
ma’s ragged red sari and part of a dirty 
cracked foot as she flashed through a 
side door. But in the batting of an eye¬ 
lid, she disappeared through another. 

“Of course, that only proves she’s a 
witch!’’ said Babu to Ami excitedly. 

“Now perhaps she’ll come out and 
say the mantras that enchant the sand 
and fill it with prett}' little .shells,” said 
Anil hopefully. 

They waited, their faces glued to the 
gap in the plaited pabn-leaf hedge 
which separated Anu s house from old 
witch P(K)thamma's dilapidated build¬ 


ing. But nothing more happened. 

“Annapooma!” 

Anu jumped at the call and grazed 
her palm on the sharp dry edges of the 
hole in the hedge. 

“Annapooma!” 

"Coming!” she called back, making a 
face at no one in particular. Annapoor- 
na. Tt made her feel a hundred-and- 
sixty-three years old, like Poothamma. 
Wh\’ couldn’t Sharada Ammayi (aunty) 
call her plain and simple Anu? Anu— 
now that sounded like an eight-year-old 
girl. 

“You’ll spend the whole day gaping 
at that old witch’s hut,” scolded Shara¬ 
da Ammayi, pulling Anu in from the 
sun, "and playing with that maid ser¬ 
vants son. Come and eat your Imich 
now." 

Anu day-dreamed her way through 
the riee, sambaar, and the curds, look¬ 
ing occasionally at Raman Ammavan 
(uncle) whose leatlieiy old skin remind¬ 
ed her of a lizard. 

"Ammayi, ’ she asked suddenly, "will 
Poothamma be having lizards for break¬ 
fast or for lunch? ” 

That startled Raman Ammavan. "An- 
napoorna needs some children to play 
with, that’s what’s wrong with her,” he 
remarked as if Anu was not there at 
all. “Poor little girl! No parents. Just us 
two old cronies for company.” 

"Breakfast or lunch?” repeated Anu. 

“Huh? Breakf—? Oh, don’t be silly, 
child. And don’t make patterns on the 
plate with your finger, Aimapooraa, or 
P(K)thamma’ll drop a lizard into your 



rice—ugh!” Sharada Ammayi stopped, 
revolted by the thought herself. 

“I’ll eat it,” smiled Anu, “and grow 
lizards in my hair, like Poothamma, and 
then I’ll have to go and live on the 
other side of the hedge with Pootham- 
ma. 

“The child is of too serious a bent of 
mind,” concluded Raman Ammavaii 
with an anxious glance at his wife. 

Anu and Babu had heard scores of 
stories about Poothamma the witch. 
She had not always been a witch. Long 
ago she had been the mistress of the 
large mansion which was a shamble 
now. She had doted on her six children 
almost to the point of an obsession, ac¬ 
cording to Babu’s mother, whose aunt 
had worked in Poothamma’s house. But. 
one by one, she lost all her children in 
a smallpox epidemic wliich had raged 
throiigh the little Kerala village. The 
day after the death of her last child, 
she locked herself in her house for 
months, refusing to see anyone. The 
palatial house and the surrounding 
acres of paddy fields fell into neglect 
and graduall)' jreople slopped bother¬ 
ing about her. 

A maid servant, or sometimes a ped¬ 
lar, came out with the tale that, crazed 
with grief, Poothamma’s hair had turn¬ 
ed snow-white—some spotted lizards in 
it—and that she spent each da)’ prepar¬ 
ing for the return of her dead children. 
The only time people saw her wa.s 
v/hen .she came out to .scatter riceballs 
on the sand for the crows, muttering— 
spells, people said—all the while. 

As far as Anu and Babu knew, she 
was Poothamma the witch, who ate 
lizards for lunch and grew them in her 
hair and cast spells on the sand and 
was a hundi ed-and-sixty-three yt ai s old. 


Most of the days, Anu and Babu 
played in the sandy mud in Sharada 
Ammayi’s compound, making sand cast* 
les and weaving stories around them. 

But, little by little by little, they shift¬ 
ed their castles closer and closer to the 
gap in the hedge and then finally one 
day they squeezed through and came 
out on Poothamma’s side of the hedge. 

There was none of the shady green 
trees which cooled Sharda Ammayi's 
compound. Just two lean coconut palms 
whose leaves had long witliered up and 
fallen to the ground. Anu and Babu set 
to woik, making a sand hill, patting it 
into shape. 

“Babu,” whispered Ann, “the sand in 
Poothamma’s compound is enchanted. 
I.ook, there are hundreds of tiny shells 
in it.” 

And sure enough there were. The 
tinit'sl of little white and brown shells 
jiattcrned with dainty lines and crosses. 

“.My mother sa\'s it’s because Pootha- 
mma doesn’t have her compound swept,” 
saici Babu doubtfulK’, “and that in your 
hcnise all the .shells have been swept 
aAvay. But, of course, not. It’s actually 
enchanted !)> Poothamma's spells. Look 
the dee]3er I dig, the more shells there 
are. 

“This i.s Poothamma's castle, said 
Anu, scooping out six little ‘doors’ on 
the sides, “the six rooms for her six 
children and, hey—what are you doing 
Babu?' 

Babu liad dug a canal around the 
castle. 

“It s for the flood in which Pootham- 
nia’s children got drowned, ” he explain¬ 
ed. 

“Silly! It was the smallpox, .\nu said. 
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“And how are you going to make 
that?' demanded Bahu. 

‘'Annapoorna!” 

Ami grimaced and wi n! in for lunch, 
warning Balm “Don’l you dare flood 
ihc castle.” 

Till' minute limcli was over, she call¬ 
ed (or Ikihu and linn tiptoed their way 
to till' gaj). Fial'ii Ln»t down on his knees 
to .s<|C('/(' llnongh. He [)ut on(^ leg 
thi 'ongh and stopped. 

“(io on.” urged Ann im])aticntly, 
“hi'fore Sliaiada Annnayi sees ns.” 

But Bahn dnwv Baik \vide-e\ ed. “The 
- the sand is enehant('d.’ 

And indeed. Their castle, which lluw 
had lelt standing. Big and strong in the 
snn. had cnnnhlcd dr\ and collajised! 
It W'as now just a Tniscrahk' heap of 
sand .uid sliclls. 

“It has ( ru ed in (nst like J^oothanima’.s 
h(nis('.” whis])er('d Ann. 

They crept llnongh and stared at the 
di\- sand in awe, unaware of the hot 
snn healing down and drying the un¬ 



shaded compound. 

“It’s Poothamma’s mantras, of course,” 
said Ann gi’avely. 

Suddenly Bahu went pale and .shout- 
(*d, “Ann! Look!” 

Ann whipped around and there, not 
more than ten feet away, was Poolh- 
ainma llu* witch. And, she W’as hohhling 
towards them! 

'Bun for your life! Shell turn you 
into a lizaref! !’’ squeaked Bahu and 
lungcnl through the hole in the hedge. 
\nn turiK'd and groped blindly for the 
gap hut the opening had suddenly 
tunned too small For her. Her hreatli 
came last. She was trapped in watch 
Poothamma’s c' o ni p o u n d and — 
"OOOooh!’ she screamed — witch 
J^)olhamma was dragging hei hack h\ 
the skirt. 
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A wizened old lace peered angrily 
into lier’s. Anu s knees were dancing, 
but she tried to count the number of 
wrinkles I)eside the old witch s inontli. 

Brown unkempt hair fell in scraggles 
al) 0 ut her face. Ij'zards? Suddenly, 
llic old woman smiled and An n was 
even more terrified. Would Pootliain- 
ma turn her into a lizaid, too? 

The words came wheezing tlirougli 
Poothamma’s broken brown leetli. 

“YouTc my little Kamala,” she 
muttered. 

Alarmed, Ann tried to wriggle iiee. 

"Mo, little one, sta>- with me,' coax¬ 
ed the witch, grinning horribly at hei 

As a liziud? Ann trembled. 

“Cinne, don t be afraid of )'om 
mother, Kjunala. 

“A-A-.'Vnu. I III Ann, slie tried 
bravely . ‘ Annapoorna.’ 

"Comi'. said the witch tenderly . 

‘No! crietl ont Ann wildix. Ini 
not Kamala. She’s dead. She dievi el 
smallpox, don t yon remember''^ 

.Ann was shocked at the way the eld 
woman ehangc'd, as she heaid llie 
truth she had ri'fnsed to beln'sc. lie) 
month twitched anti droojied and the 
crazy gleam Nxenl onl ol the old x\Om¬ 
an s (^yes. She almost rcmindi'd .Ann 
ol Ann’s own giai'dinother. ]A)oth- 
amma looked soi rosvfnily at the girl 
and loo.scned her hold on her ;nm. 

Ann put ont a hand. "Oon t cry, 
she said timidly . 

"Ah, all my little ones ha\e left me, 
cried the old woman, “Left me alone. 
All alone,’ and she sank down on the 
sand to cryx 

"Please," begged Ann, “I — 111 coim? 
and play with y ou. 


Poothamina looked up. 

“See. We were play ing in your sand. 
We mad(' a castle with six rooms, just 
like yonr s, one for—. 

"One lor Kamala, one lor Ponnu, 
one for Kaghn, one lor Sivan, one for 
Bajan, and one for Lcela,’ Pooth- 
amma s t'y ivs lit nji once again. 

“Anti look at the .shells in the sand,’ 
urged Ann. 

“Kach as prettv' as my little tines,” 
mnrmnrt'd Poothamma. 

"So it is cnchimted?’ 

Poothamina nodtled. "Go and get 
some water to mix with the sand and 
mak(‘ it firmer,” she said. 

‘Dont say' yonr sjicll till T come 
back, plcatlt'd Ann, 

.She scrambled out of the gap in the 
hedge anti lell over Babu \vlio w^as 
stretched ont there with his ey'cs on the 
ii onnd. 

Aon ve eonit ' he exclaimed half dis- 
apjiointt'd. 

“'rheii what dit! yon twpt'cl, little 
boy ?” asleai Ann airilx. with all the con- 
lldenee ot a sne('('s,sfnl aiKentnre be- 
hintl hei. 

“I llmngjit yon might slitht'r ont as a 
li/.anl, saifi Ihibo sht'eiiishly, 

“Ant! I )nst might liave, il J hadn t 
talked to ht'r proptab said Ann with 
iinpoi tance. 

Is she cra/x?’ asked Babn (‘xcitedly. 

"ffmin, I snp])osi“ .she is, considered 
.’\nn, ‘ bnt sh(‘s all right. T\e made 
liiends xvith her. You ean come, loo.” 

And they hoth went ofl to leteh water 
lor Peothamma s enehauti'd sand. 

Geeta Sekharan 
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Good Luck 
Would come to 
ANY ONE 
ANY TIME 
ANY DAY 

UNAWARE 
Let it be 
YOU 

Own tickets of 

KERALA STATE LOTTERIES 

and try your luck 




Director 

Kerala State Lotteries 

Vikas Bhavan Gram : KERLOT 

Trivandrum 695033 Phone: 65230/65193 
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WHEREVER SPORT IS 
YOU WILL FIND (Without Doubt) 
INDIAN SPORTS EQUIPMENT TOO! 


/ 




AN ACHIEVEMENT MADE POSSIBLE 
BY DIFFERENT FACTORS ... 

The like of. . . 


□ Uniform Quality O Dependable Performance □ Realistic Prices 
□ Scheduled Deliveries □ Rich Products Range 

(and some more) 




THE SPORTS GOODS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL 
lE/6 Jhandewalan Extension, 

New Delhi-110 055 

Telephone: 525696 


GUARANTEE ALL ROUND SATISFACTION 
TO THE CONSUMER 
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Y Or <ill ic-ad about "Scpak Takraw 
((diiklron’s Anu,iisl 1982) 

wliicii \lala\sia pi()])os('s to prcseiil as 
a (l('iuoiislrafion i!;ainc at the 9t!i Asian 
(iamc's. luclias countcMparl will br ‘ Ka- 
bacUli , wbic b is (Hio ol our most ancient 
outdoor t^aiiKss. Its orii 2 ;iu c-aii Ix' Irac'ed 
to prt'-bisloric limes when men learnt 
to delend tbemsekes in unison auainst 
animals and d(’\ (dojH'd rcdlexes and rc's- 
])onses loi' debmet' and atlaek. 

I’lit' <4r<'at Indian ej)ie “The Maha- 
bliarata" sa\s that Abhimanvu. the 
vonn.uest of llu' banda\a warriors, was 
instrneled how to li^hl S(‘\en warriors 
Irom the Kaurava side' within tlu' ptni- 


jneter of the c'uemy delenee line. Abhi- 
maiiNu cMitert'd the eneireletl enemy 
arena straLe!j;ieally, but met his death 
gallantly as he eould not come' out of 
the enenn tra]). Similar ])lanning and 
strah'gy is rc'cpiired in Kabaddi, in 
whieh a haich'r’ enU'rs the rival eouit 
an<l is ehallenged In seve'n players. 

In the early 19th eentury, Ivabaddi 
was known In many names, like ITutm 
In, lladadu, Chedugudu, and Zahar 
(amana. It is called (hidn in Sri 1 .anka, 
Iladndn in Bangladc'sh, and d'beeenb in 
I'hailand. Whatever be the name, its 
im))ortant and basic* techni(|iu' ol raid¬ 
ing the oi)ponents' court with a chant 









has not changed. 

Jn Malnira.shtra, dnring tlu' first de¬ 
cade of die ])resenl eentni) , l)allatra\a 
l^iranjape, along with liis friends, in 
trodne(‘(' Kahaddi as 'Cianinii llnlnln 
in Salara district. In this, a plaxcr f'lup 
dismissed cannot be rcvhed. 

In 1916, D.M. Kab anpnrkar inlrotinc 
ed the game in Bombay, it soon he 
came j^opnlar as it lielped the yaidi to 
develop ph^siqne and to ])rescr\e .i 
sound mind. 

Tl was onb' in J92.‘) that the niic's o{ 
the game were Irameil at Delhi nndc r 
the auspices of the Intlian Ob iiipic As¬ 
sociation. The National Federation of 
Kahaddi wa.s born in J950 and th(' game 
is since being j)la\ed at the national 
level. In 1955, a womens kahaddi 
championship was held lor the first lime. 
The National Federation fornu'd a s<'t 
of rules in 1953; there ha\e since been 
many amendments to th(‘ rules. 

Kahaddi is the most ine.\pensi\ >' of 
tlie manv group sports of India, f! <'ar. 
be played on a small plot t)l land with 


a flat surface \o eiiuijmient is required 
for this game TIk’ Kahaddi team con¬ 
sists oi Iwcbc jdayers, of wdiich seven 
<oe on the court at a tunc, with five 
]d.i\crs in rt'seixc. "khe game lasts 20 
niuintcs in cacli half with .3 lireathers 
oi .5 niiniilc's ('aeh for change ol court 
and rest. F\ejy Till of an opponent 
player w ili enalile a ‘killed play('r of the 
other team to rejoin the game and earn 
the side a point, d he* team scoring the 
maxinnnn ininibei «)! killings and cat- 
ehing'' is declared tiu' winni'r. The game 
is snpt'iMsed b\ a releree and Uvo mn- 
pires, w hilo a st'orer keeps track of the 
points. The liniss on tlie lorn' sides of 
the field '.ne called the boundaries. 
Faeh trip on the sides of the j)layfield 
is known as a lohi)\. d he midline divi¬ 
des (hi' reetangnlar 1.3m ' lOni play- 
field tluv women, llm. Sin) into two 
t'tjual iiarts. 

Faeh lialf ol the field is known as a 
court. Faeh of the lines in the court, 
parallel to the midline and at a distance 
of .3 meln's (’ach (2..dm in the ease of 
women and nu'n-juniors) is known as 
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llu‘ Haiilk liiK'. 11u‘ siirtaco ('I the Ka- 
})a(l(li <i;r()un(l is made ol ela\ soil mix¬ 
ed witli sawdusl. A e()\^'d^m^ eoatini^ is 
<j,i\en (o make tlie surlaet' smoolli. 

So lone; as all da se\i'ii i)lay(‘is are 
on (lie ground (lie ne,lit-in, the c-enlve 
.ind tlu' lell-in form tlu‘ guards of 
eovc'r. Tli(' eorner 'J!,nards, assisted 1 )\ 
th(> riglil-ont and lell-ont an' llie strong¬ 
holds ol (lie l<'ani. rliis arrangt'iiient 
eaimol lasf lomg as ])la\c'rs are put out 
hy oj)[)( nenis and ate re((nir('d to leave 
tli(' conrf to sit in tiu' waiting block 
(ill llie\ g(‘t a ehanee to join the l('am 
again As sneh, the jiositional arrange¬ 
ment of the 2)lay('rs as guards is UK'ant 
lor delene(' only. As th(' oeeasion de¬ 
mands, an\ j)la\er defending any jjosi- 
tion nia\ he a raidt'i'. 

d’lu' t('ani that decides to raid first 
s('nds a iaid('r into the opjionents court, 
'rlu' iMider enters tlu' o[)])osing teams 
eonit chanting ‘kahaddi kahaddi and 
thus th(' game staits. lie trie's to touch 
as man\ ol tlu' o|)ponents as jiossihle to 
l^nt (hem out hefore |•('aehing his own 
court salei\. At the same' time, the' 
o])])on('nts tr\ to hold him and prc'vent 
him from ic'aehing his court (ill lu' slojis 
ehanting. ^\ hen this raid is o\ er, the 
ojiponc'iits gc't a tmn to raid. Tn this 
\v,i\ each side alternativeU’ sc'uds its 
1 aiders into tIu' opposing half till the 
game conu's to au ('iid. Kach side gets a 
jioint for ojipoiK'iit who is out. 

\\ he'll one team manages to put out the 
c'ntiri' rival tc'am, the' sue'ce'sslul team 
se-ore's a Iona and the' game' e-ontiimcs 
with the' j)lave'rs eit both sides coming 
back into theii' respective courts. 

W he'll a jilaye-r is eleclareel eint, he 
le'ave's the' court and sits in the waiting 
block marked be'hinel his cemrt; but he 
is re'vive'd vvhe'ii a lival jilavc'r is ele'- 
elau'd out. He' (lu'n e'lite-rs liis eom t and 
eoiitimie's the game'. 


Kach game* consists of two innings. 
A break of five' minutes is given after 
the e‘om])letion ol an innings; the teams 
change their eeiurts when the se'cond 
innings start. The team which scores the 
lughe'st nnmbc'r eif points at the end of 
jilav IS declared the w'inner. 

'I’he e hanting of the' word 'kahaddi’ in 
tile e-onrse ol one re'spiration of breath 
IS e alleel a eanl . Tl a raider pauses be- 
tvv('('n the reiietition of the word ‘kaba- 
ddi. he loses the cant. 

The game begins when a jilayer from 
OIK' side (the raider) e'liters the rival 
court with a cant. W hen the raiele'r is in 
the' rivid e-ourt, each j^layer in that court 
is called an anti-raiele'r or anti. A strug¬ 
gle be'gins vvdieii a raider toue'hes an anti 
or an anti touche's a raider. 

^\ hen a raiek'r e'liter.s the opponents 
i.'ourt, it is called a raid. W hen a raider 
touche's his own court, with anv part of 
his body w ithout violating any rules, he 
is said to have' reached his court safe'ly. 

1’he game brings out the' best in an in- 
eliv idual—ability, courage, fitness, nuis- 
e iilar co-ordination, team spirit, lung, 
power, intelligence, anel presence of 
minel—on the part of both the attackei 
anel the' elefenelcr. 

Kabaeleli is immensely popular in 
India, Pakistan, Banglaelesh, Nepal, and 
Sri Lanka. It has also caught the fauey 
of pcoj^le in Japan, Thailand, Malaysia, 
and other South-Kast Asian countries. 
National Championships in Kabadeli 
are' regularly helel in Nepal, Bangla- 
elesh, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, and Bhutan. 

It was at the instance eif the Asian 
Amateur Kabadeli Feeleration, formed 
in May 197S, that the Asian Games 
Fe'eleration agreed to include Kahaddi 
as a elemonstratiou game at the Ninth 
Asiael. 

Vijay l^okapally 
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SomehoWlOur traditional 
Indian medicines have a 
special power of their own. 

For instance, Amrutanjan ” 



I 


Amrutanjan is made with 10 trusted t'aditional 
ingredients —10 of nature's own most jiowerful 
remedies And tfiat means Amrutanjan is 
stronger 

And therefore it offers faster, surer relief — 
from headaches, colds, bodvac hes and sprains 
And, what's more, it has absolutely no 
harmful side-effects 

Amrutanjan A trusted household 
name for over 80 years 


AMRUTANJAH 

For headaches. Colds. 
Bodyaches. 

Sprains. ^ 



to know the land, culture of Hungary 

VISIT 

HUNGARIAN INFORMATION 
AND CULTURAL CENTRE 

l-AJANPATH, NEW DELHI-tfOOII 

Our Publications; 

★ News from Hungary 

* New Hungarian Digest 

* New Hungarian Quarterly 

* Trade Union News 

and many other periodicals of 
scientific and technical 
disciplines. 

We offer; 

A good reference library 
^ Film shows — produced by well- 
known Hungarian directors 

* Exhibitions of famous Hunga¬ 
rian artists 

★ Special programmes for children 

Join our; 

Hungarian Language class 

★ Science Club 
Literary Club 

^ University Students' Club 

★ Music Club 

We organize; 

Lectures and discussions on 
various subjects of human 
interest. 

for further in formation please dial: 

374497 & 371152 




Your child is someone 
special to you! 

Give him something 
special to read —NBT Books 

FESTIVALS OF INDIA : 122 pp; Rs. 12.50 

A beautiful book, attractively written, describing the significance of the 14 major 
festivals of India and how they are celebrated. 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA : Leela George; Rs. 2.50 

The life story of Gautama the Buddha; told in a lucid and interesting style. 

THE SUMMER TREE CONTEST: Radha Khamdadkone; Rs 2.50 

Told in story form, this informative book tells about the main trees that flower in 
summer. 

THE RAINBOW: Usha Joshi; Rs 2.50 

An enchanting tale for 6-8 year olds about the origin of the rainbow. 

MADAM RIDES THE BUS: Vallikannan; Rs 2.50 

The tale of a girl’s first ride in a bus and her adventures. 

OUR USEFUL PLANTS : K.S. Sekharam; Rs 2.50 

An informative and attractive book about the usefulness of plants and trees for both 
animals and men. 

THE WISE AND THE WILY : Kala Thairani; Rs 2.50 

This book attempts to present the animal heroes of the Eastern forest. They are 
'heroes’ in that they are intelligent and crafty and use their wits in meeting difficult 
situations. 

Available with leading booksellers and at the 
NBT Book Centres at Amritsar (Govt. 

Higher Secondary School, Town Hall); 

Calcutta (67/2 Mahatma Gandhi Road); 

Hyderabad (City Central Library, Ashok 
Nagar); New Delhi (A-4 Green Park) 

Catalogues on request 

NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 
A-5 Green Park, New Delhi 110016 


<nui.Di\EN's WORLD Novcmbcr 1982 




H ot on tlic trail of tlic' two prize-winning 
books (The Trcdsurc Box and Robin 
(iiul the Iluifk) that I lold xon about in the 
August issue are two more exciting, prize- 
winning adventure' storie's and a lovely little 
picture-book for the tin\ lots all from the 
Cbildnm’s Book Trusl. 

Trotihir at Kolonoijan. is liy \in]) Knmar 
Oiitta, a three-time jirizewmner in the Ooin- 
|)<'tition for Writers oi (diildreu’s Books (/'- 
ganised annnallv b\ (hlT, Most ol \ on must 
be familial- with his first prize' plus Sliankar’s 
Ciolel Vleelal winning beiok ( lOTS), The Kazi- 
ran^o Tniil, whiedi tells the' thrilling store eif 
three' Assame'se be;\ s ein the trail eif ibino 
poae-lic'rs m tlic' K.izii.mga sane'tnarv. Yes, 
1 know. ! know! "(;liilelr''n's World" 
bronegbl it to \ on m e'omies lonn as TUr 
Rhino 'I'rnil. Mi. Dntta s se'conel prize win 
ning book (19S()).Trouble at Kolonaijau, is 



as exciting and as absorbing as Kaziranga. 
Two voiing village bens, Moina and Pona- 
kan, aeciele'iitallv chanee nj^on the wicked 
])lans of a rntliless gang. 'I’liat Tiilaram the 
meme'V-lendf'r bears a grudge' again.st all the 
village'is leir .seneling him to jail, Moina and 
I’einakau know. But will the' age'ing fe'llow 
lia\e' the guts le) e'Xe'e'iite' a elange'reins plan, 
like' blow in eg nji the' Koleingijan dam? Moina 
anel I’onakan seion eliscove'r whei stands to 
'gain b\' hte'ialls ‘plax ing with cb'namile’ and 
bleiwing up tlu' dam in a harmless village 
like Kolongijan, But will tlii'S’ .succeed in 
jirexi'iiting tlie elvnamile' from exploding? 
With his faithful elog (ihe'ckali Iw his side. 
.Moma is not aliaid - anel with De'bcshwar 
inania to gniih' the'in along, both bo\ s are 
'game' lor aiis thing — es|)e'eiall\ if it c'ari save' 
thi'ir belove'd Xolongijan. 

\ j\'id line drawings b\ Cita Ve'rma make 
tins a ve'i'v, xe'n eve'iting aelve'ntiue to read 
iiieh'e'd, anel lor all son cinienis ’mis wanting 
;o know il am u'a! lixe mv.ste'iies take place 
in geioel o'e! fneba. we'll he'ie' xeiii aid Yours 
fill jii.st Bs 4 at). 

J’’nrthe'i north fiom koleingijan ein the 
Indo Tibe tan boreh'is. anolhi'r e'xeiling, thrill¬ 
ing, tie ineneloiis, boni'-e hilling. almost aiitben- 
tie' aehe'iitnre' is taking jilaee. Ever hearel of 
till' Cailelen bnelelh<i'“‘ Did von know that the 
Dalai l-ama one-time le'ligiems heael of 
d'ibi't, has bi'i'n hviing m onr vi'i'v eiwn India, 
in a monasli'rv at .Me! .e'odgan| in Ifima- 
e hal lh ade sh since' 1954)? 

\ihanka joshi tlw author ol The Ciiolden 
Buddha, Vne'w all this because' she has ha¬ 
ve lli'd e''te'nsivt'lv in that au'.i. .She wrote 
,111 e'xe ilimg storv about bow the pre'cious 
(.olelen Buelelha ielol was ne'ailv stolen bv the 
rnthh'ss banelit Doi je' and bis ne pbe-w Plmn- 
seik Dorje-. 'rhev elieln’t sucee't'el in stealing it 
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in Tibet so they followed the crafty Lama 
T.islii I'scring to India. While ho lived, 
Fash I 'Fscring. tlio Dalai Lama’s faithful and 
fmsird follower, suoct'odod in ko'oping the 
Coldoii llnddh.i hiddcm. Hn( now that he’s 
do.id, will Dor|o suocood iii finding the jire- 
iioiis idol? I’hniisok Dor|o, villain though he 
1)0 his luck like his Inst lor gold, is phoiio- 
moii.d In spilo ol llio most unimaginable dif- 
fioiilties l.uit.istioalh described b\' Mrs 
|oslii — t( looks .IS lliough Plinnsok Dorje has 
found lh( (iuidin liiiddha. but, as in other 
sfoiK s loi looiiaoois, ho has ncit reekoned 
with the lour brilliant kids Pinkii, bajat. 
I'lmil.t, .uiil ,San).i\. .uul ihoii dog Cihili. 
I'hov aio not going to l(‘l an\ villain kick 
llioii dog <iud got aw'a\ with it or lh<' Cioldi'u 
lluddh.i oithoi' I’ooi luspeotoi Uiiek' K.li).. 
how ho wished ho h.id taken the ehildien’s 
holp to oaloh the thiol. So spine ehilling and 
(Aoitmg is this stoi\ that it won the author 
the soi'ond pri/.o in the Wiitois Ciompetition 
III HJM. Snliir bo\ has ilono offi'etive blaek- 
. 111(1 while ilhislr.ilions lor this exciting Indo- 
1 ilH'tan stoi' jiiiood its S. 




.\nd after so much of holding your breatli 
. 111(1 Iree/ing with exeilement, if your voung- 
ei biother or sister, having n^ad a book 
('.died 7'/i(i >>cii!(\ eonies and sa\s Boo to xou, 
Non'ie bound to jump a mile! I'hat's what 
the poor little bunnv rabbit in 77?e Scare 
did to hiiusell. lie frightoiK' d himself so 
miieh thinking that the e.irth was eraeking 
11 ]), th.it when .i eoeonut fell behind him — 
well ho thought, that was it — the earth had 
burst Ho staitoal tlu' scan' and had all the 
.inim.ils on the run — till one amu.sed lion 
soKod the imslen. A lularions litth' picture- 
book lor th(' W'oe ones written simplv bv Mr. 
Sh.nikai, with loiir-eolonr illustiations bx 
beboti bhiisan, which xvill provide th(' little 
ones with thidi sh.u(' ol exeiternent and 
laughter, for bs. .3. 

CIIIILDHEN’S KNOWLEDGE 
BANK VOX.. 1 
Bv Dr. .Suiu’ta Gupta and 
Dr. Neena Agrawal 
Pustak Mahak Delhi 
Rs. 20 

Most ene\ elopaedias (uid up in the reler- 
('iiee s('etiou of libraries. So that w'hen x'oiiVe 
lo.ilh thinking, sitting up in bed and would 
like to know moK' about a jiartieular subject. 
Mill mvariabb have to put it oil till \'ou visit 
the librarx next—for, all information in all its 
(h’tails cannot be provided b\ elders. But. 
when xou do go to the librarx, xou have al- 
leadx lorgotteii xvhat it was that xou had 
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gone to look up, and the encyclopaedias sit but unfortunateh' the editors have not paid 

in their majestic splendour gathering dust much attention to adapting certain express- 

on their glorious jackets. That is why some- ions and spellings A random example is the 

thing like the Chihhen's Knotdcdge Bank, woid centre’ On some jiages it is spelt the 

reasonably priced at Rs. 20, is a weleomt' \meriean was as 'c'cntei', and on others as 

addition to the book market. For, most en- eentrc'. whieli is llu' accepted one in India. 

e\elo])aedias c'Ost hundreds and lumdretls of Illustrations aie adeiinatc', though one' doi's 
1 np(*es and are, thc'refore, out of reach for \\isli some of llimn at least \^eIe in colour 

men the most aflluent of children. and llial foi some subjects, pholograjihs had 

The useful information in C/n7r/ren'.s-Knon - bit n used instead IsspeeialK foi something 

/edge Bank is in (|uestion-answer form. E.g. like “Does natme also make bridges?” on 

“Wh\ aie vitamins ("ssential to us"^ Mow dit! page 160> I lie answei is '\es, llu“\ do,’ and 

tile nni\c'rs(‘ eonu' into existence"? The ans- details ol soiiie of tlii' best natinal biidges 

wers are given in biief paiagiaphs follovsing ol the woild aie giscii. So, one lealh \\ islii's 

the epiestion, with an illustration to ‘show’ one could lia\e semi at h'ast a photograph 

\ on what it is all about, .\lthongh in brief, oi some ol tliese in I'tah oi West \'irginia. 

the (jiiestion is answered in a svav that almost Otherwise, all in all. it i-. .1 ver\' eoinnieu- 
all aspects of it ari' eoveied. "^Ihe informa- dable senes tlie Ihistak Mahal is bringing 
tion IS imparteil in simple ever\da\ language out in English and Hindi. 


Vaijayanti Tonpc 
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soft rounded bristle tips 

for young tender gums. 



Bbiaca Baby. For tiny tots. 



,'.L^ 


Binaca Junior. For oider children 


Young teeth need Binaca care. 

Soft rounded bristle tips that preserve 
tooth enamel and gently massage 
the gums. And a short, slim stem for 
brushing comfort. 

Binaca^ 

Ytxr child needs Binaca care. 


Remombfi, ail Bmaca 
toollibfushc' have safe 
lour-ded btisllu tips’ 
that do not te.ii the gums | 


Ordinary' bris.le tips 
that tear the gums ■ 
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( T l"’ have ])ecn to Barlo^’, near 
>*\ * Nairn’ TaJ and have stayed the night 
• in the grey and white IB (Inspection 
Bungalow) tlial stands in the south slope 
vif Manor House, you would remember 
tile bugle calls that float up to you with 
the dawni and wake >ou up softly in 
those snug wood-panelled KKiins. I re¬ 
member those liugle calls from tny 
childhood spent in the dormitory' ot the 
i^delis High Sc hool. Yet once, when my 
maternal uncle ^’isited me there and I 
spent vi night with him in the IB, I re¬ 
member lx?ing woken up by it, as the 
clear notes were shriller hc're than atop 
the Manor House Estate where Fidelis 
is situated. 


The origin of the bugle calls is the 
Wyatt Farm. This fann, situated some 
five kilometres away along a jeep track, 
at the base of Pari Tibba, was owned by 
John Wyatt. He had served in the War, 
and when he returned, the bugle was 
the souvenir he brought back. The 
bugle calls that were heard in the Bar- 
low valley thereafter were his contribu¬ 
tion to the colour’ of that picturesque 
mountain side. He invariably played the 
‘Reveille’ and the ‘Last Post’, but when 
he was in a gay mcxxl, he played a lot 
more numbers. As children, we grew up 
with these and learnt to recognise John 
Wyatt’s moods. John Wyatt died in 
1955, killed by a panther. His son Noel 
has ever since been keeping the bugle 
call gfaing. So, if vou now’ go to 
Barlow, it is Noel’s calls that you wall 
hear. Yet, those who have been there 
long say that as lar as the bugle calls 
are concerned, they never realise that 
John Wyatt is no more. Except for the 
dawn after the night of whic;h he died, 
the call has never been missed. That 
wars the only dawn when no ‘reveille 
was heard. 

John Wyatt was a keen shikari. Once 
he lost a bet to Mr. Wiler, the English 
Teacher at Fidelis, and gave up shoot¬ 
ing. He sw’ore never to touch his gun 
again. From that day, his bugle calls 
gained added vigour but he kept his 
word, Soon Pari Tibba, the jungle near 
his fann, was full of game again. 

Pari Tibba, as the name implies, is 
said to be haunted. Many a spirit is said 
to reside there, including the Ghost of 
Biewery Lane. 

You stand atop the big ‘flats’ of 
Fidelis, w^hich is right on top of the 
Manor House, and look north east, you 
will see a huge mountain. It is a range 
approximately five kilometres wide, 
grisly and bleak, full of rocky outcrop, 
coal black in colour. It appears like a 
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pant hog’s back of a mountain and quite attacked Bisiianiljar, the chowkidar of 
distinct from the rest of the mountain Brooklands F,state, who had been sent 
ranges around, which are gently sloped, by the ,school principal on an errand to 
lush green, and full of pine. Pari Tibba the Wyatt fatni. Bishainbar managed 
is covered with oak. There are some oki to e.scape without injuries, and being an 
and lightning-blasted trees that add a ex-soldier and plucky Tnan, he gave the 
grim tone to its rugged outline, as sil- charpng eat o!ie huge kick and ran safe- 
houetted against the sky, giving Pari Iv down the slope to the motor road 
Tibba an angry look. It appears as it vvhere the schcx)! jeep was parked, 
some giant had picked up a huge moun- Now the situation became vciw tcTise. 
tain from out of a wild and stonny coun- This was indeed a dangerous panther, 
try and tossed it here amidst these If attacked human beings. Nathu w,as a 
graceful ranges! You look around. Due child, but Bishambar, with his muscular 
north you see Naini Tal, twinkling at built and handlebar motistache, was no 
night, and by^ day, like distantly^ seen easv prey. An animal desperate enough 
thirsty animals crowding on tlie shores io attack hun was indeed dcadlv and 
of a crystal green lake. To the cast is dangerous. Obviousb', the panther had 
the Brooklands Estate with the school to be killed. 

swimming pool and the Brewery Lane So the Principal ui Fidelis, Mr. Ber- 
To the south is the valley going down gin, set out to get him. A machan was 
in ever darkening shades (if green to the erected. L<Kal shikaris were engaged 
Terai. To the north cast, the starkb 
sinister Pari Tibba, and at its base, the 
Wy^att Farm. 

So Pari Tibba again became a hun¬ 
ters’ paradise. Yet few dared to venture 
there. Stxm the Wyatt Farm was iindc! 

’poaching’ by the animals that earlier 
had been chased away by' Wy'att’s gun 
They came at night and destroyed crops 
and vegetables. The predatoiy cats look 
their toll too, the smaller ones on low! 
and rabbits, and larger ones on cattle 
and even one mnlc. Noel .spent nights 
keeping them at bay, and by day in 
class, he would tell ns the stories of the 
night. How we envied him! 

Then, one night, a panther attacked 
Nathu, the son of a fann hand at the 
Wyatt fajin. The boy was rescued in 
time and was not seriously hurt. Yet, 
for two days at the Holy Family Hospi¬ 
tal at Naini Tab he was delii*ious with 
.shock. Then mercifully he recoveied. 

The panther struck again a week later 
and killed a mule. The next dark night 
he killed a cow. PYiially, on June 15, it 
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A liait was used for five days in a row. 
The school was agog with expectations. 
Every morning news was awaited. 
Tlafati, the bell ringer, forgot to ring 
the school l>ell on the fifth day and the 
classes failed to start. Despite the pan¬ 
demonium that prevailed, everyone 
overlooked his lapse, for all minds were 
on the Pari Til>ba panther. The panther 
failed to be lured. It never came. Every¬ 
one was disa]>pointed. Mr. Bergin had 
rings imder his eyes. The vigil was 
given up. 

The sixth night, the panther struck 
again. This time it killed a straying 
cow. Mr. Bergin and N(jel resumed the 
vigil again. For many davs the panther 
was not to be seen, as if it had satisfied 
its lust for blcx)d and was gone. 

Then, on the next full moon night, 
two days after the vigil had again been 
given up, it struck. This time the victim 
was Blackie, Mr. Wyatt’s black labra¬ 
dor. The yelping Blackie was carried 
away into the darkness, as John Wyatt, 
and Noel with the gim, w'cre left watch¬ 
ing in helple.ss agony. 

Mr. John Wyatt was mad with rage. 
He swore he would not rest till he had 
killed the panther. 

Meanwhile, the panther had gained 
a re'putation of its own. People said it 
was a phantom, a ghost panther. That 
the animal was too cunning to be real. 
That it was baiting John Wyatt too 
break his promise. That only John 
Wyatt would be able to get him. 
That once John Wyatt came out 
with his gun, the ghost panther would 
simply disappear. 

The stories further aiuioyed John 
Wyatt. The loss of Blackie was un¬ 
bearable. At dawn, he began to stalk 
the panther. He could see traces of 
Blackie’s blood in the path followed by 
the panther as he had dragged the dog, 
almost his own size, quite a distance 


away from the farm. A mile away, just 
outside those “Hunters caves”, he found 
the remains of Blackie. Of the panther 
there was no sign. 

Wvatt and Noel wept over the re¬ 
mains of Blackie. Then they buried him 
there, just outside the larger cave, 
which has since become known as 
Blackie’s cave. It was Blackie who had 
cxime to the rescue of the search party 
when, two years earlier, some crimi¬ 
nals had hidden in these caves, and had 
helped in their capture. That his burial 
place is now outside the same cave was 
a fitting tribute to Blackie. Over the 
grave John Wyatt swore revenge. 

He put up a bait and waited in a 
hastily made machan for the panther to 
strike again. He had cleaned his Win¬ 
chester and appeared his old self. For 
seven nights Wyatt waited, but in vain. 
Yet he was determined to wait. 

On the eighth night the panther came. 
It came and growled from the imder- 
growth a hundred yards away. John 
waited. The goat, tied as bait, was 
bleating furiously. Minutes ticked away. 
No sign of the panther. 
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Then, suddenly, the machan rever¬ 
berated witli a crashing noise as the 
panther charged at it from the rear. 
The beast was clever indeed. 

Wyatt swung around. The two stood 
face to face. Only Wyatt s gun was be¬ 
tween them. A split second silence en¬ 
sued. Then the panther lunged forward. 
John Wyatt pulled the trigger, the bar 
rel pressed hard against the charging 
cat. The two fell oflF the machan and 
landed on the ground below. Noel, v/ho 
was with his father, was unhurt. The 
panther had not even looked at liim. 

From the farm, Mr. Bergin and some 
two dozen shikaris and farm hands came 
with torches and ‘mashals’. When they 
reached the spot, they found Noel 
standing over the twf) lifeless forms that 
lay there, almost in an embrace. 

'I’he panther M^as dead, its body torn 


by the bullet and the fall. John W^yatt 
was badly mauled and bleeding, yet 
alive. He died at dawn, surrounded by 
his family and friends, a strange look of 
])eace on his face. No medical aid was 
of any avail. He never spoke. He sank 
silently into eternal peace. 

The duel to death was mesmeric in 
its impact. Till today, people in Barlow 
talk of it and remember John Wyatt 
and his own ghostly panther. 

Niharika Joshi 
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Riddle me riddle me ree 

For mummy and daddy 
and me 

Canbanli’s Nature Quiz 

1 Why do woodpeclufrs peck at trees? 

2. Why do some birds eat grit? 

3 When do owls hunt? 

4. Name a fish-eating bird starting with the letter C 

5. Name the only swimming bird. 



^You are a minor So what"^ 

Tell your mummy or daddy to 
open an account for you in 
Canara Bank If you are 14 you 
can yourself open and operate 
the account Come and have 
the thrill all for yourself With 

> just Rs 5/- you can start today 

VIDYANIOHi; 

You want to be a Doctor'^ 
Engineer'^’ Scientist'?'^'? Then 
Vidyanidhi is the answer Tell 
mummy and daddy to start an 
account today Your higher 
studies will be tree from 
yworries 

/balakshema. 

Smart kids don t spend all 
pocket money They save a 
little m Canara Bank s T V Box 
Be smart Ask mummy and 
daddy to open a Balakshema 
account in Canara Bank Start 
dropping coins in the T V Box 
and watch your money grow All 
your oreams come true . 







FREE FROM * 
CANARA BANK 


STICKERS 

Collect them from the Canara Bank branch where 
you have a Balakshema or Minor Account 
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SHANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 

1983 


Dear Children, 

This rornpctilion is to all ol you, 

whcrevfi \ou arc. prux'ult'd you are below 
J6, tJiat is born on ui January 1, 1967. 

^ou can paiiif. chaw or writo on vshatevcT 
IS o( intc'iTst {o son. 

'riicnc' IS ju) eutrs fee. With each entrs 
should i)( a c orlificale from vour parent, guar¬ 
dian Ol (cachor that it is sour original aucJ 
unaided woiK and done* in 1982. Evers cmtrv 
should })(' an individual and not a joint 
('dorl. 

All entiic's should carry; Your full name, 
boy or girl, date of birth, nationality, full ad- 
dres.s, and .subject/title of entry. 

TJiese particulars, in this order, should be 
\Miften in Engli.sh in block lettcas at the back 
ol eveiv painting oi drawing or at the end 
ol c’ver\ written entr\. The organi.scrs will 
not bes able to acrept anv entr\ without these 
jiartic-ulars. 

Entiies fiom one oi rnore ol \on can lx* 
sc'uf togethc'r, Wc' will not be' returning s our 
entries 

Use- aiu medium, except blac'k lead pc'ucil. 
No ]iainting or drawing .should be less than 
3()c-m X 40eni (12" 16") in size. 

>ou c-an submit upto six c'litric's. but plc*ase 
do not mount or frame them. 

Only entries c»riginallv written in English 
w ill bc' considered, hb’erv entry should carry 
a certificate to this c'fleet from vour parent, 
guardian or teacher. Plc-ase note that trans¬ 
lations do not cjualifv for the Competition. 

You can .submit up to six entries. Entries 
may be in the form ol short stories, essays, 
pcx'ins, plavs, dc'SCTiptise writing and the 
like 

'File last date for rec‘ei]it of entries is 
ITcccinbcr 31, 1982. 


Those of you who live far away form Delhi 
should send your entries well in advance, 
espeeialb if \ou are sending them by sur¬ 
face mail. 

S( nd jrour entric's to me at the following 
address: The Secretary, Shankar’s Inter¬ 
national Children’s Competition, Nehru 
House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
Delhi 110002. 

riie entries will be judged, for the* award 
ol prizes, bv the organisers with the help of 
a jianc‘1 of judges. 

For the be.st painting or drawing: The 
President of India’s Cold Medal; 

Eor the bc'sl entr\ in writing: The Chil¬ 
dren’s Book Trust Cold Medal. 

.Mso to be awarded arc* 24 Jaw'aharlal 
Nehru Memorial Cold Medals, about 400 
Prizes, and 400 Silver Medals. 

In addition. Certificates of Merit wall be 
give n to deserving entries. 

The best entries will be published in a 
]nc*stigious annual compendium callc'd Shan¬ 
kar’s Children’s Art Number, of which the 
34th V’olume is clue to be brought out in 
December 1983. Selected entries will also 
appear in Children’s World. 

All c'omj)etitors are entitled to a copy of 
the Art Number at half price. You can reserve 
a copy by writing to me. You do not have to 
buy a copy of the Art Number in order to 
enter the Competition. 

Well, children, you have all the answers 
now. Go ahead and good luck! With love, 

Yours truly 


(Yamuna Shankar) 
Secretary, SICC 


Edited, printed and putdished by K RainaVrishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on 
licti.ilf of the C'.liiklu’irs Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Dclhi-110002 
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Get the Goldspotter’s Jungle Book album 



and win the Goldspotter’s Fun Kit. 


Now, every bottle of Gold Spot 
writh a blue crown will have a colourful 
Jungle Book character under the 
crown. 

To find your Jungle Book 
character, you have to carefully peel 
off the plastic inside the crown the 


picture IS printed on the hidden side 
of the plastic 

When you've collected any six 
different pictures, paste them on the 
entry form* and excfiange the form 
for a beautiful Jungle Book album 
Now keep collecting Jungle 


Book characters to fill up your album 
This IS where the fun really starts, 
because you can race with your 
friends and exchange duplicates 
with them When you have all 36 
pictures to complete your album, you 
win a special Goldspotter's fun kit. 


Hurry! Album stocks are limited So collect yours 
quickly, before they get over 

* Look out for entry forms in the newspapers, or 
collect one from your nearest Gold Spot dealer 
(Note; this scheme is open in selected areas only ] 


® Walt Oimay Inc, USA 
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Ram and Shyam 
have a tale to tell. 
Listen kids 
and listen well. 


.I’ARLE 








L^unny waking early one morn 
Planned to set out early that day, 
But saw as he went on his way 
A sight most wondrous and gay. 

It was with surprise and delight 
That what innocent Bunny saw, 
Was the favourite dish of his life; 
Crisp, juicy carrots—four. 



So drooling, he skipped towards 
This fabulous unexpected treat, 

But a noose fell around his neck, 

It was foxy’s trap so neat. 

“Ha, ha. ha!” Foxy laughed. 

Poor Bunny’s confusion to see. 

For he’d thought those fake carrots real, 
“He's going to be eaten by me.” 

So quality, dear friends, don’t you see, 
Is really what matters at all. 

Fakes give tummy-aches and more 
While Poppins ateve all stand tall. 


So just don’t let fakes fool you ever. 
And you know there are so many aroi 
On/y Poppins have silver-striped covet 
On/y Poppins in excellence abound. 









DOGS AND THEIR DARING DEEDS 


The dog has tfway& 
bean man’s moat faithftji 
companion and pet 
Wha^s more, it often 
performs feats of great 
courage and intelligence 
to rescue or protect its 
beat friends—human 
beings. 

Ricky was a Welsh 
sheepdog trained to 
detect mines (buried 
bombs) in World War 2 
Once, in 1944. an 
exploding mine badly 
injured Ricky and his _ 
master. No one dared -si 
cross the dangerous 
minefield to help them 
Then the wounded 
Ricky heroically led 
doctors to his half-dead 
master, sniffing,opt a 


safe path through the 
mines. 

Another amazing rescue 
story is that of Laddie, a 
Golden Retriever. In 
1947, playing on the 
beach, he heard a 
cry... and saw two boys 
in a sinking boat. Laddie 
instantly swam out to 
them and let them grab 
his collar He then swam 
back to shore, dragging 
the boat with him 



In the Swiss Alps. Saint 
Bernards are trained to 
rescue those trapped or 
buried in snow More 
than 2500 lives have 
been saved in the past 
300 years' The Saint 


Bernard always carries a 
small barrel of brandy to 
keep the victim warm 
The most famous is 
- Barry, who saved over 
?40 people before his 
' death in 1800 
Seeing Eye dogs are 
trained to guide, protect 
and literally be the eyes 
of their blind masters 
The dog leads his 
master through crowds > 


and traffic, defends him 
against attackers, and 
even disobeys 
commwids if obedience 
will endanger his 
master 





Lite Insurance can be 
your lifelong friend, 
faithfully guarding and 
protecting your 
interests. Find out 
about it ^ 
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ril tell you why I like Children’s 
Knowledge Bank more than comics 


‘Just cramming course books doesn’t get y' 
you merit list Vikas is more intelligent 
than us. Because he reads Children’s 
Knowledge Ban^^^^^^^^ ^^^books of ^ 



It was leally a good suggttslion to have got 

Children’s Knowledge Bank 

It’s language is so simple and pictures 
so pretty! 1 }ust switched ouer to it from 
comics 

1 got answers to so many ‘Hows’ and ‘Whys’ 
which I could not get from anywhere earlier 
Neither from my papa, nor from my teachers 
I got enlightened. Now, I could reason out 
things so well' 

That is why my course books have become 
very easy to understand And in the very first 
exam-only I got ahead of many of my friends 
I'm sure one day I’ll come in the merit list too 

AVAILABLE AT- leading bookshops throughout 
India or ask by V P.P from. 

« PUSTAK MAHAL (o 

L • Khan Baoli, Delhi-110006 • 10-B. 


Yes, now you too join the ranks! Buy 

Children s Knowledge Bank today and make 
it to the mciit list' 

See foi yourself what all you will find in tt 
The articles cover a broad spectrum of 
questions related to science and sports, 
pfants and planets, inventions and discoveries, 
Here are a feuj sample list of 
approximatelv 400 question^ answered in 

Children’s Knowledge Bank Vol. I&II 

( A 1 onic for a child's hrain ) 

• Are ghosts and evil spirits a reality • Why don’t 
women have beard'^ • Why are people dwarf? •Why do 
watches have jewels • What is Nobel Prize?• Why was 
the Gieat Wall of China built ^ • Where have the Seven 
Wonders of the World gone"^ • How do we sed clearly 
with spectacles'^ • How old is the earth? • What causes 
the earthquake"^ • What is Dead Sea^ •What are 
meteorites'^ • What is the solar system? 

Netaji Subhash Marg. New Delhi-110002. 
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‘For me, no gold medal, only good books! And 
nothing like elephant stories. All about Akbar,Sati, 

Chandu, Doddu, Hari, Jumbo, 
Mahagiri, Malati, Revathi, 
ah! how 
wonderful!’’ 
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Dear Editor, 

The October issue was reall) wouder+ul. 
The re]iort on VViiuble(loii-iS2 was fanhistie 
Please reserve a couple of paii;es for Sjxirts 
and ScLCiiee. Your uiaj^a/.iue has realK im¬ 
proved mv Englisl). Hats off to you' 

J. Ilarec.sli. PaUavaram 

The storii's m the October issue were in¬ 
teresting, espeeiallv “"I'he Strange fb't”. The 
picture-ston’ “Rooj) and the Aliens" is fas¬ 
cinating, buit the figures are iiirt imjux'ssivc. 
ITiese could havt' bi'Cii drawn better. 

KtnisJiik Paul. Calciiftii 

llie Oetobi'r issue was sinipK inar\ ellous. 
I’liaiiks for publishing the jirizcwinning 
stoiw “Swift th<‘ Dingo". Tlii' iiifonnation 
about birds and fishes is ivallv jiiaiseworthy. 
Please add some scieiiec" news. 

K.R. Mcrna, Cannfwore 

I find vour magazine vers mterestmg In 
llu' Octofier issue, “On Wings of (dor\ v\as 
nice. “Vidio is Wiser?" teaches us the moral. 
Loo much is too bad Pleasi' add some 
.science news, s|).iee articles, and news of 
other countries to give a new look to the 
magazine. 

Kdiithija Vr\. Mifsorc 

Both ftetober and Kin ember issues were 
interesting I liked (he si'i ics “lfra\cr\ in 
War”. "Life Beni'ath the Sea" and 'Watch 
for Them" are inforniatix'e The story “The 
B(‘d Tie” was realb touching. “Kidnapjied” 
and “The Duel to Death" were e(|uallv good 
I’lu' photo-feature ".A Casltle for the P'airs’ 
w'as ver\’ nie<' I am lunv waiting for the 
grand Asiad number. 

JifCilht. lhid<ralnid 


^‘Children’s World!’ is a magazine for all 
ages Please add some commando .stories and 
(|mz. 

P.E. Venkatesh. Bangalore 

Dear Readers. 

flere’s ijour Asiad number! We are sure 
ever\' one of \ou will like' it. Tn almo.st a 
third of Ihe' issue, w'c have compressed all 
that \()n will be interested to know' during 
the progress of the Asian Chnnes — about 
some of the particijiating athletes, iuc'luding 
India’s medal hopes and two teen-aged as- 
jmants to the- Number 1 place on the victory 
stand, and the diffi'rent stadia w'here they 
will lr\ t'O create' iii'w records You c‘an casib 
compare illieir ]ierfonnanccs with all the 
standing rc'coids niadi' in the past eight 
\siads (that have been spec'iall\ compiled 
foi' tfOiir benefit. Four picture pages in colour 
featme mam of India’s medal hopes And 
tor our philat<‘b friends, w^e have reprinted 
all till' 12 stamps issued by India to honour 
llu' bill .Asian Gami's — six of these appeal 
III full colour. Our next issue — a .special 
ninnbei to commi'niorate the' Bepublie Dav— 
will earn' all the results of the Delhi Games 
and a lot more of “Asiad Snippets'’, while we 
hope to publish a full feature on the 9th 
Games, together with spot pit+ures, in the' 
Febriian' issue. Meanwhile, you have a 
Xmas stor\ to make this issue ‘“topical”, and 
a string of fairv tales written ha children. 
Our popular hero. Vickv the Veutrilocpiist. 
stages a come-back in a holiday adventure, 
lirompting t/oii to go after similar adventures 
to maki' this Xmas merrier for you! 

EDITOR 
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T he Hc\ . Marlin Liitlu'r inovocl to¬ 
wards lilt* gaiticii at llu‘ hac k oi 
his house. Hc‘ slowK came down th(' 
>teps It'adiiiJi; to tlie <;ardc'ii, Jle looked 
up at ihe sky. Tliere was not a 
single star. ‘Wdiere have all the stars 
gone? Have they taken a holidav ? he 
wondered. He looked all aroimd. It was 
pitch black c'\erywlu're 

It took him some time to gel ad 
justed to the darkness. He could then 
sc'c the- shadows ol the trees. He* could 
iollow' the j^aved footpaths w hich ran 
through the sprawling garden. mild 
bree/.c' made the ])lants swa\ the- 
smell oi flowens blending into some¬ 
thing exotic. 

liie Rev. Maitin laither walked 
along the footpath. He walked slovvlv. 
He wa.s at peace with nature. He paus¬ 
ed to listen to tht‘ sounds insects made 
as they scurried along in the grass. TTe 
walked, making th(' minimum noise, 
lie heard the rattle (d a carl which 
rollc'd along the road outside. It died 
slowly, till it was no longer audible. 

Finally, he came near the (dinstmas 
Tree he had planted at noon. It had 
then looked majestic. But, in the dark¬ 


ness, it looked dull and drab. There 
were no signs oi any mirth and mer¬ 
riment w'hicli he w ished the Christmas 
free would bring in. He Icjoked up 
again. If only the* moon would come 
out from behind the clouds! If only the 
winking stars w'oulcl be released from 
the eo\er of clouds! 

He wanted to light up the Cdiristmas 
Tree. But lu’ didii t know what to do. 

SiuKlenK. the wind began to blow 
lather sliongly. J’he Rev. Martin 
I,other lell the chill and drew his 
overcoat closer to his i)ody. He pulled 
his miiifler tighter aiound the nec'k. 
'fhen he walked back to his house. 

He clinibc'cl u]) the steps oi the ver¬ 
andah, and turned back to caitch a last 
glimpse' of the garden beiore retiring 
for the night. Idicn he saw the Christ¬ 
mas I’k'c lit w'ith thousands of stars. He 
tubbed his eyes. He eould not believe 
hinisell. Had the stars c'ouie down to 
light the (dirislmas Tree? He looked 
up. 1’he sk) was now winking and 
blinking with thousands ol stars. The 
wind had chased the clouds away. 

But how did the Christmas Tree 
get the stars on its branches? It baffled 
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liiin. 1I(‘ scralchccl his head, tryiiij^ io 
sort out llie jnystory. 

Then ihe Iriilli laine to him. lie 
laii.t 2 ;hecl aloud. Why, it was so simple! 
From wlu'ie lu' stood, lie could see the 
(Christmas i n'c, set against the starlit 
sKa. So, it lookt'd as if the Chri.stmas 
Trt'e had stars f)ji its hranehes! It was an 
illusion — hnt a wonderliil illusion. The 
Cduislmas Tret' now looked magnificent. 
There had ni'ver been ain thing to ecpial 
the grace ol the (diristmas I’ree, with 
stars on its hranehes. 

'I'he priest nmttered, Ahsterious are 
'i'h\ wavs, O (aul'” 

lie stood there, admiring the Christ¬ 
mas Tree. A thought came to him. He 
could not assuint' that the stars would 
n'lnain till Xmas. 11 the stars ditl not 
sparkle, his (Christmas Tree would look 
colourless. The thought was unbearable 
to the bev. Martin Luther. Couldn't he 
bring light to the Christmas Tree? 


Conldn t he do something so that he 
wouldn t have to rel\' on the stars? Who 
could assure him that Cdiristmas night 
would be clear and starlit? 

The Rev. Martin LiUther wanted his 
parishioners to ex]3erienee the delight tif 
watching the Chri.stmas Tree bedecked 
with liglit. Suddenly, the solution came 
to him. He grabbed a ])ackel ol candles 
and a box ol matches. He moved back 
to the Christmas Tree, fixed the candles 
on the nodes ol the C'hristmas Tree and 
lit them. The wind, which had subsid¬ 
ed by then, made the flames dance. He 
walked back. FTom a distance he l(K)k- 
ed at the Christmas Tree, lit with a 
dozen candles. It looked simply grand. 

On Cdnistmas day, the Rev. Martin 
laither led his group to the Christmas 
Tree. They saw the wonderful sight. 
They could not take their cyes^ off the 
Christmas Tree. “Father, that’s some¬ 
thing wonderful. Where did you get 
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the idea from?” The people pressed 
around the priest. 

The Rev. Martin Luther smiled and 
said, ‘ Oh! I got it from the stars. The 
stars gave me the idea.” 

The people looked at each other. 
They could ]K)t understand what the 
stars had got to do with the C.’hristmas 

r|i 

1 ree. 

The priest then told them of his walk 
through the garden on a starless night. 
The Christmas Tree then looked dull. 
Later, the wind had come, dri\'ing awa\ 


the clouds, bringing the stars out. “When 
I looked at the Christmas Tree from the 
verandah, it seemed to me as if the 
stars had come down to sit on the Tree. 
The setting was marvellous. But I knew 
the stars can’t be ordered out on Christ¬ 
mas night. So, 1 tried to light the Christ¬ 
mas Tree with candles. There you are!” 

This happened about five hundred 
years ago. Lighted Christmas Trees have 
since become an essential part oi Xmas 
lestivities. 


R.K. Murthi 







L ONC;, loiiji ago, Persia (present day 
Jran) was ruled by a \or\ wise and 
jnsl ruler. The king had a handful of 
trusted, lionest olfic-ers who hcdped him 
administer lustiet* to liis s)il)jeets. 

One da\, as tiu' king sat in his garden, 
a mereliant Irom a neiglihonring eoun- 
try sought an audience witli Jiim, as ht* 
had a complaint to make to tlie king. 
The m(‘rehant how('d and said, “Your 
Majest>, 1 liad had excellent rc'ports 
ahont the honesty of \onr officers. Rut, 
alas, 1 a?n soir\ to inform yon that f 
have been robbed b\' oik' of them. 

The king was surprised. “Is that soy 
Tell me, what exactly happened? 

“I ni a merchant b\ profession, the 
man explained, “and tra\'el from oik’ 
eoimtry to another selling merehanthse. 
I made a substantial profit ol Hm' hun¬ 
dred gold coins on my last trip. As I 
am nev\’ to this c'ity , I thought it would 
be unwise to carry the gold coins with 
me w'herever 1 uamt. So, f jmt them in 
a bag, sealed it, and took it to tlu Ka/i 
of this eit\’ for safe eustocK till I was 
ready to k'ave for my eountr\, after 
t\\’o or three da\s. The Kazi assured 
UK' that the bag wouhl bi' safe. So 1 
w(Mit about with a light mind, tiding 
good business in tins city. Ttiday, 1 
went to collect my bag anti on return¬ 
ing to my room, J opeiit'd the bag and. 
Your Majesty, insteatl of the goltl 
coins 1 hatl kej)t in it, the bag had only 
eojijK'r coins.’ 


The king appeared very grave as he 
listened to the merchants story. He 
saitl, “Yon re aet using my' Ka/i of a 
very grave tiffenee. Tell me, why^ tlitln t 
you t'heek the bag beftne leaving the 
Ka/i s place? 

'A’our Majt'stv, the seal on the bag 
appeared intact and not tamperetl with, 
sf) 1 tliti not bother about it. Moreover, 
how eonltl I ever snsjiect that the Ka/i 
would pilfer from my bag?’ 

“(’ome tomorrow to tlu’ court. If 
your complaint is true, then the Ka/i 
will be punisbed. If the Ka/i is inno- 
eent, von will not escape* the eonse- 
(jiK'uees, mind you. 

The merehant left, satisfied. Rack in 
his chamber, the* king was immerse'd 
in dee'p thought for a long while. Ilov\ 
could the Ka/i remove five hundred 
gold coins without tampering with tlu* 
seal or damaging the bag? W ith a sigh 
the king got uj), took out his bejewe'l- 
lt“d dagger, and slashed the velvet seat 
ol his chair in three' plaeos. Summon¬ 
ing his servants, he then announeetl 
that he woulel be away bunting the- 
whole* elay. 

After the* king roeie away, the serv¬ 
ants went in to set the ehambe'r again, 
when they eliseoveaed to their elismav 
that the* velvet seat haei been ent ope'ii 
at thre'c ])laee.s. They ran te'rrifie^d to 
the Palace Ke'cj^ier. This partie nlar chair 
was the kings favourite and e've*n a 
slight damage to it, he realise'd, would 
re'sult in severe punishment to all eil 
them. So, the Kee])er came running to 
sec' the damage for himself. 

The moment he saw it, he* sent for 
the master tailor, Mohamad, who was 
a wi/ard at stitching. The Keeper pro¬ 
mised a handsome reward to Mohamad 
if he repaired the seat by evening with 
extra deftness, d’he tailor set to wcuk 
with his nimble fingers and in no time 
the chair was as good as before. Everv- 
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one heaved a sigli of relief and Moha¬ 
mad walked away with his rewaul. 

Later in the e\'ening, the king re¬ 
turned fnnn a snccesshd hunting trip, 
d’ht' first thing he noticed on entering 
his ehamhc'r was that the chair .scat 
looked hrand new. Turning around, he 
clapped and a dozen servants stood 
I'rowing, a\A'aiting orders. Looking as 
stern as ])Ossihle, he saul. What has 
happened to the cuts on this st^al."^ 

'Phe servanis tremhled in friglu and 
none of them ntlered a word. The king 
tepeated In's (pieslion, and one ol the 
servants nianaged to stammer, 
c'uts, yo. .'^'onr Majesty?" 

The king was angry. fTe shontcal, 
“Don ! stammer, yon liar. 1 know there 
were three caits on this seat hecause 
I liaci made them myself. Who mended 
the seal?’ 

Tremhling like a leaf in a storm, the 
servant tlicn told the king about Mo¬ 
hamad who had magic in his fingers. 
The king remained .silent. 

Next morning, the king sal in court 
sill rounded by his wise counsellors, 
mini.sters, and noblemen. The mer¬ 
chant was also there, seated among the 
elite and curious to see how the king 
would aelminister jn.sticc. 

Soon the Kazi and Mohamad the 


tailor were summoned. To the tailor, 
^^'ho stood bowing low before him, the 
king showed the nu'rchant s bag and 
a.sked, “Do yon ri'cognise this bag?" 

“Yes, Your Majestv, a few days ago, 
the Ka/i had sent it to me to mend it," 
he said. 

Turning to the Kazi, the king said, 
“Kazi, tlo von remember this bag? 

"I’he Kazi who was completely flus- 
tc'red, could onl\ mumble, “Your 
MajesU, I’ve never seen this bag. My 
enemies must have concocted this story 
to hiimihate me.' 

The king was very angry with the 
Kazi for telling a he and thundered, 
“Aren I son ashamed of yoursell for 
speaking such an untruth?" 

The Kazi broke down and confessed 
his crime', as he realized he could not 
escape. 

The king ordered the Kazi to be 
punished severely for his dishonesty. 
He then called the merchant and gave 
him Ins bag and five hundred gold 
coins. He gave him another five him- 
drc'd coins as a mark of appreciation 
fm* having brought to his notice the 
presence of a dishonest officer in royal 
service. 

Laksbmi Bantwal 
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Parry's Eclairs: 

The taste that's caught oiio*. 



r ’ .-■•.vy.'BPfyvi ii yw iBB w i --- 

Yes, that's what eveiyone is sailing. The cocoa-enriched soft ceritre that 

Wherever you go, that's what \^ou hear. All tastes more "chocolate^/ . And the liberal 
the time. And it's no wonder Because lashings of milk and sugar 

the^ ue discovered the rich covering that 
just lingers in the mouth. 

"It'S the greatest f" 


The eclair: 
Parrys 

make it 
better. 
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NE (lay, a turtle was baskinjr in 
file iiiorning sun on the hank oi a 
river in the inngle. He was really en¬ 
joying the sunshine with his eyes clos¬ 
ed. Once in a while he would open 
th(‘m a little to look round foi‘ any pos¬ 
sible euemies. 

Ojice when he did that, he noticed 
something floating down the river near 
the bank. The turtle now opened his 
('\(’s fnih and ru.slied to the water’s 
edge to tak(' a closer look at the float¬ 
ing object, when it came (‘losei, he 
found it vas a banana tree. 

InstanlK he jumped into the river, 
swam ov(‘r to th(^ tree* and dragged it 
towards tlu' bank. Wflicn h(‘ tried to pull 
it out o[ th(' water on to dr\' ground, he* 
found it too lu'aw. So, he left the tree 
half in the water and hall on the ground 
and went to gel souk* help. 

A little distance away, he saw a mon- 
k('\ sitting on a tree, lie called out, 
“Hes, friend, please come with me to 
the river bank. 1 found a banana tree 
floating down and T’\e dragged it out. 
lfl('ase ecjjiie and help me carry it to iny 
garden where T can plant it. 

The monkev was ver> selfish. So he 
said, “If I help yon, then 1 must also 
get a share of the tree.” 

The turtle agreed. “All riglit. Help 
me now and f .shall .share it with you.” 

The monkey and the turtle together 
dragged the tree to the turtle’s garden. 
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.After reaching the garden, the turtle 
said, “Thank yon, monkey. Now, please 
help me dig a hole to plant the tree.” 

But the monkey protested. “Oh no! 
You ]n()miscd me to share it with me.” 

The turlh; said, “That is right. Blit 
first let s plant th(' tree. W'^hen it grows 
and bears bananas, we will share the 
fruits equally. 

But the monkey, who was selfish as 
well as foolish, said, “1 m not interested 
in all that. T wamt my share now! Let’s 
divide the tree now 1 shall take half of 
the tree and vou take the remaining 
half.” 

The turlfi' w as unhappy over such a 
foolish .sugg<'stion. He tried to reason 
w’i Ih tl )e nionkev, but it proved useless. 

Finally, the turtle took a knife and 
cut the tree into half and then asked 
the monkey to choose his share. 

The Jiionkey looked at both halves 
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carefully. The top half of the tree was 
rich with green leaves, while the bot¬ 
tom half was only a sti7mp with roots. 
As the top appeared to be tlie best por¬ 
tion, the monkey exclaimed, “I shall 
take the top portion and yon may take 
the bottom half.” 


The turtle yelled from the groimd, 
“Friend, please throw me some 
bananas!” 

The monkey said, “You deceived me 
by giving me the useless part of the 
tree. Now I am going to eat all the 
bananas.” 


The nH)nke\ planted the top half of 
the tree with gjeen leaves in his own 
garden. 

The turtle planted the bottom half of 
the banana tree. 

The portion the monkey planted soon 
withered and died. As the stimip had 
all the roots, it sj^routed new leaves and 
grew taller and talh'r. In a few months, 
the tree in the turtle s graden was laden 
with bananas, \\1ien they ripened, the 
turtle wanted to ])ln(k them. But the 
bananas were at a height, and he 
couldn’t reach them. Sinee he did not 
know how to climb trees, he again 
went to the monkex for lu'lp. He ask¬ 
ed the monkev to climb the tiee and 
throw the bananas down, promising to 
give bin) some bananas in return. 


The turtle pleaded, “Please give me 
at least a few.” 











The turtle waited and waited for the 
bananas. But the monkev did not throw 


The monkey laughed at the turtle 
and said, “Here, take the skins and eat 
them!” He then threw the banana skins 
down. 

The turtle grew angry with the mon¬ 
key. So, he collecteil a lot of thorns 
from the bushes and spread diem round 
the banana tree. He then went and hid 
himself. 

When the monkey had eaten the last 
banana, he shrieked wnth joy and jump¬ 
ed from the tree. Alas, he landed on 


even one. He was quietly eating one the shaqi thorns scattered round it. He 
banana after another with relish. cried with pain. Wherever he set his 
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foot, there were thorns which pierced 
his feet. 

The turtle, who was watching the 
whole scene from behind the bush, 
couldn t contain his laughter. When 
the monkey heard the turtle laughing, 
he became very furious. Forgetting liis 
l^aiu, he ran over the thorns and caught 
hold of the turtle, and rolled him over 
so that he lay on his back, with his legs 
kicking in the air. 

The monkey went round the helpless 
turtle aTid mocked, “Now, >011 will pay 
for all your tiicks. Tell me, what should 
I do with you? Shall I roa.st yon on fire? 
Shall 1 lake you lo the mountain top 
and throw ^’on from there? Shall I m ind 
you to a pulp? Or shall I simply beat 
voii uith a stick?” 



Thc^ turtle thought quickly and said, 
“Friend, though you ina\ think I ve 
cheated you, it is not the truth. Re¬ 
member, voLi vourscdl had <‘hoscn the 
top half of the banana tree. Anyway, 
I .shall be hapi^y il >'ou are satisfied 
somehow, ’^’ou may roast me on lire, 
drop me frenn liie mcmnlain toj), grind 
me to a pulp, or beat me with a stick . 
But, as a tine friend, f beg ol you not 
to throw me into the water. I am very 
scared of water!” 

When the foolish monkey heard this, 
he was veiy hapii>. He gloated over the 
diseoveiy and shouted, “Oh, yes! I’m a 
fool not to ha\ e thought about drowning 
you in water. 1 shall enjoy the sight. 


Now, let me throw you in the river. 

The monkey picked up the turtle and 
c arried him over to the river. All along 



the way the turtle kept on protesting, 
pretending that he was afraid of water. 

Wlien the monkcN reached the river, 
he threw the turtle with all his force into 
the middle of the liver. The turtle hit 
the water wilh a loud .s])lash and dis¬ 
appeared inlo tile walc'r. The monkey 
was \ery itappv to have i)unished the 
tiirlU- lliat wa\. He jumpc'd w'ith glee. 

As he was gloating cner his feat, he 
noticed the turtle coming lo the surface 
ol (he water and puking his head out! 

Ht‘ 1 augliefl :)f the monkey and said, 
“M)' ibolish liiend, thank you for your 
liclp. Thank you for forgetting that 
water is m\ home. T shall now swim to 
some otlier place' and settle down 
there, aw'a\' from a nuisance hke you,” 
T’hus, after outwalling the monkey, 
thc^ turtle fluated down to settle in a new 
platre. 

f A Folk TaJe from Philippines 
retold by T. G. Usha) 
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T he suiTimer holidays were almost 
cfmiiTiii; to an end, and twelve- 
year-old Vicky Kapoor was bored. Most 
of his Iriends were still away, and 
without them the days seemed to stretch 
on endlessly'. 

Now, Vicky was no ordinary' boy, al¬ 
lhough to look at him one wcxddn't 
think so. Ai)art from being intelligent 
beyond his years, Vicky also possessed 
a most unusual gilt. He had discover¬ 
ed, one jnoruing quite by accidcnit, that 
he was able to throw' his voice. He was, 
in fact, a natural ventrilociuist; while 
sjicaking, he could make the voice seem 
as though it was coming from another 
source. Couijled with his innate ability 
for mimicry, Vicky realised the many 
possibilitic's of this unique gift, (You 
may remember, this not oidy^ enabled 
Ihm to have fun at otlier peoples ex¬ 
pense—as his bewildered teachers at 
school would testify!—but to e.scape from 
his kidnappcns. Tt certainly was useful!) 

However, wuth no Victims' to pra¬ 
ctise his \ entrilocjuism on, Vicky w'as 
getting restless. He was almost looking 
forw'ard to school rc'opening when, one 
morning, his mother suggested that he 
spcmd the rest of his holidays with his 
cousin Ashwini and his family in their 


farm house a few miles outside the city. 

"Alter all, Ashwini is your age, and 
yon haven I seen them for such a long 
time. "J'hey 11 love to have you,” she 
said. 

V'icky scow'led to himself. He had all 
along held that Ashwini was a big fat 
bor(\ self-opinionated and sissy, and not 
in the* least bit given to adventure. 
Howecer, spending a few clays with 
thc'm would certainly make* lor a 
change. Why , something exciting could 
aKvays happen! Though w'ith Ashwini 
around, Vicky doubted it. 

When two days later, Vic;ky arrived 
at the Saigal farm, with a small suit¬ 
case and a couple of detective thrillers, 
Ashwini was not particularly overjoy¬ 
ed to see him. 

“Oh, it s you, he said in a dull tone. 
“Well, don't expect me to play cricket 
or football w'ith ymu this time—it’s much 
too hot. ’ He then wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his plump face. 

Vicky s uncle and aunt were, how¬ 
ever, veiy pleased to see their nephew, 
and greeted him warmly and affection¬ 
ately, much to Ashwini s disgust. 

Really, hoped Vicky, something 
woidd happen soon before Ashwini and 
he ended up punching each other! 
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That 'something happened soont'r 
than Vicky ihoiighl l.alt' that night, he 
awoke to the sound, iainl tliongh it 
was, of a car drawing np neurhy. Moon- 
liglu poured in ihrongli the op(m win¬ 
dow of the little attic bedroom, flood¬ 
ing the room witli liglit. Possessed by a 
sudden curiosity, Vicky hopped out of 
l)ed and went .icross to the wijidow, 
taking care to keej) Itimsell Ixdiind the 
curtains for some unaceountable reason, 
tie saw, ciuite C“lear!\. a car parked in 
front of the deserted !)uilding a liltlf; 
further down the narrow dirt road 
Vicky liad, in fact, noticed tlie Imild- 
ing when he arrived that morning, for 
the simjde jeason that it looked so 
neglected that he wondered if aiyoiic 
lived there at all. As he watched, two 


figures emerged, carrying what looked 
like a large sack between them. Perhaps 
it was his imagination, but it seemed to 
Vicky that the* two figures were moving 
with unnatural stealth. They went 
around th(' sitle of the house and dis¬ 
appeared at the back. 

Vicky leaned forward, trying to read 
the number plate of the car, but it was 
impossible in spite of the moonlight. He 
couldn t even make out the colour of 
the car. SuddenK, the two figures re- 
apiieared, walking towards tlie car, and 
Vick\ drew back hurriedly. As he watch- 
('d, one ol the figui'cs set'ined to freeze 
in th(' act ol getting into the driver’s 
seat, and Vicky saw that the man was 
staring straight at him. Hastily he mov¬ 
ed back into the* shadows, reassming 
himsc'll that lie could not have been 
sc'c'ii But there was an unmistakable 
aura ol menace about that figure, so still, 
so silcmL that it thoroughly unnerved 
\'ic‘ky. W hen he jumped back into bed, 
his heart was pounding. The car started 
np. and ^\as soon gone; but it was a 
long time bc'lou' Vicky managed to go 
back to slec-p. 

The nest morning, at breakfast, Vicky 
a.ski'd his uncle about the deserted 
house'. 'Does an\])ody live there. Uncle 
.'Xnandr' he said, in a very casual tone, 
as ill' spread delicious home-made but¬ 
ler on to his sc'cond slice of toast. 

"Oh no, ’ his uncle laughed. “It’s al¬ 
most in ruins. Nobody has lived there 
for M'ars now. In fact. I believe it has 
bi 'cii sold rec'ently. The new owners 
jirobabK mean to knoc'k it down and 
I'lc'cl a iK'w house thc're. 

(-ovild the IV () figures he had seen 
he the new owners? wondtued Vicky, 
Bnt Avh\ .should they sneak around the 
house at dc'ad ol night? It certainly was 
mysterious. He debated whether to tell 
his uncle wdiat he had seen, and then 
dc'eided against it. '1 know w'hat I'll do,’ 
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the boy thought, ‘I'll go across this 
afternoon and take a look at the place 
myself.’ 

After lunch. Uncle Anand went off 
upstairs for his usual nap, and Aunt 
Sarita stayed put in the kitchen, busy 
with jjreparations foi- the dinner, as 
guests from the city were expected. 
Vicky, thinking the coast was clear, was 
just al)out to sii]> out through tlie back 
door, when Ashwini jnatcrialised near 
his elbow like a fat gnome. 

“WJiere are you sneaking off to? " he 
demanded. “Mummy and Daddy said I 
should go with yon whenever you go 
for a walk. Better than reading comics, 
they said. 

Vicky s dismay was a])parent for Ash¬ 
wini promptly said, “What’s the matter? 
Something’s up, isn t it? 1 can tell.” 

“What could be up? ’ said Vicky in- 
iiocently. “I’m just going for a walk. I 
haven t really had a look around this 
place yet, and it’s very hot inside,” he 
added hastily. But Ashwini’s curiosity 
only grew at Vicky s patent reluctance 
for his comjiany, and he was more dc- 
tennined than (‘ver to accomjiany him. 

Vicky walking fast, thouglit furious¬ 
ly. flow could he put off Ashwini? They 
walked i)ast the deserted house, whicli 
looked sliabbier and more lumbledown 
than ever in the inerciless aftca iioon sun. 
T know whal, Vicky thought suddenly. 
‘I’ll jnaetice a little ventriloquism!’ He 
wondered if he could imitate his aunt’s 
voic(^ It was high, and somewhat pene¬ 
trating. At any late, he could try. 

“Ash-win-ec! ’ The voice seemed to 
float down from the Saigal homestead. 

Vicky^ stopped immediately. “Did 
you hear that, Ashwini? ’ he said. “Aunt 
Sarita s calling yon. ^’ou’cl better go 
immediately. ’ 

Ashwini stop])ed indecisively, look- 
tjig mutinous. Why must his mother call 
him now? 


“Ash-win-EEl” the voice was more 
impatient this time. Grumbling bitterly, 
the plump boy turned back, perspiring 
profusely from the heat. Vicky heaved 
a sigh of relief as he watched his cousin 
go. As soon as Ashwini disappeared in¬ 
doors, he raced back to tlie house. 

The broken-down facade of the house 
was even worse at close quarters. The 
l)ain{ on tlie front door was peeling 
and it was almost off its hinges, though 
seeurc'ly locked. In fact, the lock must 
have been hanging there lor years, rust¬ 
ed and smothered by cobwebs. Tlie 
windows, too, were barred. Why, then, 
had those tv\ o persons come here? Sure¬ 
ly not just to inspect the house at dead 
of night? 

Vicky walked round to the back, 
which was covered with overgrown 
creepers. That there was no access to 
the house from this side seemed cei- 
lain. But just as Vicky was about to 
turn back, puzzled and defeated, some¬ 
thing caught his ey e*. As he went closer 
he saw it was a tiny scrajj of some red 
material, caught on a nail projecting 
from one of the ground-floor windows. 
Someone had caught his clothes on the 
nail! Excitedly’, Vicky^ pushed at the 
spotted, cracked glass pane, and with 
a protesting groan, it swamg open slow- 
ly^ So tliis was used as the entrance and 
exit to the house! 

Peering inside, Vicky almost choked 
on the dust. It was a bare, shabby room, 
in keeping with the exterior of the 
house. What could those people want 
in here? He also remembered the large 
sack-like object they had earned be¬ 
tween them the previous night — but 
there was now no sign of it anywhere. 
The boy stood there indecisively for a 
while and then, finally making up his 
mind, he hoisted a leg over the sill and 
dropped into the room. 

The dust rose up in a cloud, making 
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Vicky sneeze loudly. Tie held his breath, 
but there seemed to be nobody around. 
A rickety flight of stairs leading up to 
the first floor coTild be seen, and Vicky 
made his way up cautiously, expecting 
the jjrccarious structure to collapse 
beueaih him in a heap any moment. 
The short flight ended in a siuail land¬ 
ing, at the head of which was a lorTed 
door. \hc'ky tried the handle, but in 
spite ol creaking and gi'oaning, the 
door would not bridge'. The lock was 
not as flimsy as it looked, evidently. 
The boy steiod there, thinking hard. He 
was sure that the two people he had 
seen were up to no good, and he was 
e(|ually .sure that tire locked room held 
the k(y to the mystery. Anyway, there 
was nothing more that he could do at 
the moment. He decided to make his 
getawa)' (juickly, for there was no know¬ 
ing when the two would return—and 
anyway, the house; gave him the creeps! 
He resolved however, to come back as 
soon as he got a second chance. He 
would get to the bottom of tht; whole 
thing somehow'! 

That night, at dinner, Unelc Anarid 


and Aunt Sarita’s guests had some news 
lor the w'hole family. There had been 
a massive bank robbery in the city the 
da\' before, and the thieves had decamp¬ 
ed w'ith o\'cr two erore rupees! Evei*y- 
one was stunned at the magnitude of 
the theft, and the neat getaw^ay organis¬ 
ed by the crooks. There was absolutely 
no sign of them. 

“Don't the police have any idea at all 
who it could be?’’ asked Aunt Sarita 
an xi on.sly. 

“Oh, they' ll get caught sooner or lat¬ 
er, she was assured by Mrs. Kumar, a 
porth w oman with a domineering man¬ 
ner. “With .so much money, they 
(wouldn’t have got very far. The police 
can b(' quite elficient when they^ want.’’ 

“M'ell, 1 certainly hope so,” said 
Uncl(‘ Anand giimly. “What’s law'^ and 
order coming to these days? ” 

Vi(;k\'’s heart missed a beat. Some¬ 
how, he felt that the robbery was con¬ 
nected with his very own mystery! His 
determination to solve the whole puzzle 
increased. 

Rita Maitra 

(To be concluded) 
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A Llj oi yon must liavc st*c‘ii a firell\ 
(jiigiiu) or a worm, and 

wondered how it e;ot its heantifnl, en- 
ehantin^ <!;]ow, and whellter there eonld 
he any seientilie ('xjilanation to this 
,i>low. In a recent issue, \on read al)ont 
a similar phenomenon innong c-ertain 
fislu's. Yon also read that this livini; 
li.irht’ is caused h\ the oxidation of a snl)- 
stance called Jaiciferin hy the en/.yme 
Jaicilc'Jiisc. It is generalK helicved 
that an excited iiitcrniediale is ])rodnc- 
ed (hie to the oxidation which then de¬ 
cays to (he gionnd state. Dnrine; lliis 
process, tiu' c'xcess (Mieii^x ipossc'ssed is 
emittc'd in the lorni ol li.uht. 

The li< 2 ;hl is inodnced h\ diilerc'nt 
organs or tissue's in tIu' hod\ oi tIu' in¬ 
sect, the size and loc'ation ol the organs 
\ar\in^ troin insect to insect. Yon may 
chnckle if xon \rcr(' to Ih' told that some 
natives of tlu' Wc'st Indies used fire¬ 
flies to li^ht their lints and also tied 
them to their leet to li;^;ht np the lorest 
paths at ni^hl! 

In ecitain jjails ol India, like Dar- 
jeelini; district in \\Y'st Benj^al and 
Kedarnath-Badrinath in IhP., fireflies 
are found in lartie nnmhers. .\s thi'y are 
capable of sv nchronisinji; their flashes, 
the>' creatt speclacnlar effects in larms 
and other open places and twinkle like 
the stars at iii,i»ht. It is a feast to the 
eyes. 

Just iinauine. The Inmiiions efliciency 
of a firefly is 87'Yto 92'.'o. 'fhal means 


all the energy a firefly emits is visible 
to us. You will be surprised to know that, 
in contrast, the luminous efficiency of 
man-made sources of light, like an 
open gas burner, is just 0.19%, a carbon 
filament lamp i)A5%, a gas-filled tung¬ 
sten filament lamp 5.8%, and burning 
coal as low as T o! In these sources, 
the energy given out is not only in the 
form of light (visible), hut also as in¬ 
visible rays, heat, etc. 

You have also seen wrist watches 
and clocks that von can “read” in the 
(lark. It is because of the luminous 
paint that is used on the dial of the 
clock or watch. This ])aint consists of 
im]^iir(' sulphides of Barium, Calcium, 
and Strontium, along with Badium and 
its salts. This ladioactive material 
emits rays which strike the impure sul- 
]3hi(le. The snl]flhd(' then phosphoresces 
(gives radiation which falls in the vdsi- 
hle lecfion of light). I’he ratio of the 
radioactiv'c substance to '/iiu.' sulphide 
is about 1-.loo,!)()(). It is interesting to 
note lliat pure /.inc sidphide does uot 
have anv ])ho.sphoresc('nc('. It is only 
the impure /,i))c suljdiide, containing 
copper, manganese, etc. has impurity in 
the ratio of 1:10, that exhibits fluores- 
cenc(' as well as phosphorescence. 

Similarlv. the ]’>leasant white light 
produced bv' a tube light or fluorescent 
tube is due to a silicate, like /inc bervd- 
hum silicate, coated on the inside 
walls of the tube. This acts as the 
fliunx'scent mat('rial. These tubes are 
filled with an inert gas, like argon or 
mercury vapour, at low prcs.sure. Ultra 
V iol( t rays are produc'ed from this 
mercury vapour vvdiich are absorbed 
by the fluorescent material, and energy 
is emitted in the form of light which 
wc s('e. There is comparatively little 
heat in the fluorescent lamp. 

P. Rani Rao and Dsha Rani Ahuja 
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I T was the usual 
Mars. Tlie suu 
horizon, sending 
tlnough the log 


early morning 
was just over 


streaks 

that 


on 
the 
of light 
covered 


tile pinkish laudsc'ape. Our sc'hool 
bus — a hig liuhhle ol a crea¬ 
ture w’ilh hig, inflatt'd tyres en¬ 
tered the airlock ol our doiue-like 
school building, ll euU'retl the parking 
lot and we all got down. On my w'ay 
to our classroom on the lourth floor, 
J saw Tim. Tfis gohh'vi curly hair al¬ 
ways stood out even in a crowd. Son 
of a rocket engineer, he was my best 
friend. ‘What is he upto?’ I wondered. 
At that moment, he had his back to me 
and his attention was focussed on 
something in his hand. 1 approached 
him stealthily and, before he could 
turn round, I caught hold of his hand. 

“Oh! No!” Tim almost shrieked as 
we struggled to overpower each other. 
“Leave it, Jagoo, won’t you? But 
when he saw all the boys and girls 
looking at us keenly, he winked at me. 
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That was a signal for me. I let go of liis 
hand. Jhe })oys and girls went llieic 
way, leaving us alone. “Come this way, 
Tim said, smiling. 1 followed him to a 
corner of the parking lot, where nobody 
would notice us unless we screamed or 
fouglit. 

Come! Be ((nick, Tim. Show me 
what you have, I filially said, mv eyes 
keen and my mind excited. Tim looked 
all around cautiously and llu'n opened 
his palm. Isager as 1 was to see w’hat he 
had in his hand, 1 bent low and almost 
thrust my face into his palm. 

“Oh! No!” 1 screamed. 1 couldn’t stand 
the sight of that disgusting cockroach 
lying cosily on his palm. 1 felt 1 was go¬ 
ing to vomit. A lew' boys and girls, still 
standing in the parking lot looked at us. 
Thanks to the bell wdiich rang just then, 
everxbody, including both ol us, rush¬ 
ed tow'ards the classroom. ,Vs we ran, 1 
asked Tim what he had brought the 
cockroach lor. lie rcjdicd iu his usual 
w^ay: “Wait and see! 

Although our school building io-jked 
like a dome, its interior was as goos.1 as 
any building on t'arih. llu* oiib notie«*- 
able difference was that all the w in¬ 
dows were airtight. ’Phe tempeialure 
and com])o.siti(m of air inside llu' dome 
was maintained at a constant le\el, be ¬ 
cause' the Martian atmosjrlu'rc elex's not 
suit man. Besides, our school had one 
big disadvantage'. We could not l(‘a\e' 
the building as and when we* washed to. 
We had to have our own sj)ace.suit and 
oxygen ecjuipment to go even one stc*j) 
outside the building! 

Our classroom was also not diflerent 
from the ones on eartli. In addition to a 
blackboard, tlu're were four TVs, a big 
screen, and a movie piojcctor. Whe'u 
we entered the classroom, our biology 
teacher Mr. Clung Chang had already 
arrived. Without making any noise we 


took our usual seats. The teacher began 
the lesson, on tlie classification of the 
animal kingdom. 

“Animals,” he .said, his voice loud 
and Imarse, when the hum iu the class 
had died down, “can easilv' be divided 
into two kinds: Vertebrates and Inverte¬ 
brates. Vertebrates are those having 
what is know n as ‘the v ertelual column’. 
luverUduales do not liave vertebral 
eolunms . . . I’o rc'member the terms, 
renuniher, the ju'efix ‘iu’ means ‘no’. 
W^rtebrates stauels for vertebral column 
. . . Can any one ejf you tell me whether 
man is a verle'brale or an invertelnate':^ 
Yes, you Jagdi.sh? ” 

Verted)rates, sir. 1 stood up and re¬ 
plied. 
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“Cioocl! Now, w^liero s ibis v('itel)ial 
colunni ill man? Nafi/a Abmacl, w^luat' s 
it?" 

liefore Nafi/a ooiiJcl slanc! up and ic- 
ply, sbc‘ screamed, her voice resomidinn 
in the classroom. Slie did a savage danc e', 
her hands i)eating her Inick and hei 
legs sloniping ihe ground. The entire 
class roared, one* ol the* !)o\’.s even whist¬ 
led. I nnderstood what it wars all about. 

“Sir! Sir! she' began to c‘r\, her 
hands feeling hei' bocl\, fiantically look¬ 
ing for somc'lhing. hdnalK , something 
camc'rolling onl of hc‘r clothes. InstanlK , 
she stopped dead and fell right clown 
on her desk. She ])nl her head on the 
desk and foldc'cl her hands over it. She 
was w’C'c'ping. All thc' boys and girls sit¬ 
ting next to her stood nj) and started 
searching Irantic'aliy under her desk for 
the thing that hacl rolled out of her 
clothc's. There was (piilc' an uproar in 
the class. The Ic'acher was furious, flc' 
look up the- w'ooclc'ii cluster and banged 
it rejieatedly on the table, as was his 
earthly practice on such occasions. 
Soon, it was absolutely cpiiet and every¬ 
body was bac'k in their seats. 
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'AThat’s all this nonsense?" he final¬ 
ly asked in anger. “Stand np. Nafiza. 
W'hat s w'rong?" 

lint Nafi/a w'as still weeping. 

“W hat s wrong with her? \^fill some¬ 
one tell me?" Mr. Chang, almost shouted. 

“Nothing, sir. 

I'o m\ surprise, it was Tim, w^ho 
stood np and replied. “An invertebrate 
just climbed on the vertebral colnmn of 
a N’crtebrate! he* said triumphantly. 
The' entile class, even the wec'ping 
Nafi/a, burst out laughing. Hut the 
teacher stood like a stone, unable to un- 
clc'rstand what was being said. 

Suddc'iiK, Nafi/a stood up like a wild 
cat, her face full ol tears. “Sir, she al¬ 
most cried, “it is Timolhv wdio has 
plavc'd this trick. 

‘AN'hat remotelv conlrollc'd mischief 
is this that mack' \ou danc-c'? ,\fay 1 
know, Nafi/a Ahmad? Mr. (fiiang en- 
cjiiirc'd. "j’herc was sarcasm in his lone. 

Again, there was a roar ol langhtcT, 
which .subsided as soon as everyone 
noticc'cl his eves bla/ing v\ ith angc'r. 

“Sir, said Nafi/a, trv ing to wdpe ofl 
thc' tears eomiug out of her eyes w'ithout 
hc'r pc'rmission. “There', sir. Please' come 
here*. She jiointed at something black 
that was erawdiug near hci" desk. 

d’he tcachc'r came to her desk and 
looked in the' direction .she* iiointed. 
“Oh! Its a cockroac'h!” exclaimed Mr. 
(diang. To everyone' s snr])rise his eyc's 
and fac'c* now lit uji. He stoo])C'd and 
]>ickecl up the cockroach lovinglv. Oh! 
flow nauseated I felt at that moment! 

“So it was this little villain that made 
you dance? The teacher was smiling. 
Jhit his .smile did not last long. He .sud¬ 
denly became serious, as he often did. 

“M ho brought this cockroach here? he 
asked in his hoarse voice. 
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“Sir, I told you. I think it was Timo¬ 
thy, ’ volunteered Nafiza. 

“Yon lliink? Or did yon see him 
throwing it on yon? the teacher asked. 

“No, sir, 1 did not see him doing so. 
Blit, 1 rememher, T saw him liiding 
something in his jiocket in tlie morning. 
It mnsl have Been a cockroaeli, sir, 1 am 
sure.” She indeed looked certain. 

“Timothy Hamilton, please stand np, 
die teacher said angriK. “Did you Bring 
this cockroach? 

"J'im stood up and looked roimil 
triumphalitK', as il he had Been gi\'cii ;i 
ran* privilege* to answer a (|nt*stion. 
“Sir, Irom this distance, he said looking 
in the direction ol llu* Black thing, “the 
cockroach seems to Bi* a real, living one. 
and not a toy. 

“Yes. that s correct said the teacher, 
“But answer. 


“Yes, sir, that’s what — sir, it is ob¬ 
vious that the cockroach has Been 
Brought irom earth. Am J correct, sir?” 

“You are. Cio ahead. And Be quick — 
w'ill you? 

“You know very w'cll, sir, that cock- 
roachi's and other creatures are not al- 
low'cd to reach Mars. I mean all Bagg¬ 
age Brought in By travellers coming 
Irom earth is tlioroug,hl>' c-hccked lor 
cockroaches and other ireatures Both 
on earth and Mars. No cockroach is 
allowetl to comi* down here aliv'c, sir. 

“Yes. NOiirc light. So what?’ the 
teacher said with irritation wait large on 
his face. 

“So. how' could I have Brought it 
here, sir? ” Tim replii'd, greatK amn.sed. 

“Timothv, 1 know how' (lever you 
are,” said tlu* teacher angrily. Some 
girls giggled. But soon tlieir laces turn- 











ocl grim. “I know, if there is any one in 
tins <.lass who ean bring ecnkroaclies to 
Mars, it is yon and you alone. The 
teacher almost sliout(*d the last few 
words. 

“Nf), sir, replied rim, not at all cow¬ 
ed down. “How can 1? You can sec my 
altendaiKC regislei. 1 liaAC been ]>r(‘- 
sejit in the <. lass all along. y\nd yon 
know verx xxcll, sir, that it lakes al 
least a foilniglit to go to c'arth and 
return! 

For soiiK* tijiie the teacher stood still. 
Fvervone in the c lass was balllc'd. Yes, 
how' could anyone say that Tim had 
brought the cockroach? He was with 
us throughout llie last lorlnight. 1 W'as 
particularly pu/./.led heeausc 1 knc'W' lor 
sure that it was Tim who had brought 
the* cockjoach. 

TVs, Tim, Nourc* right. Sit down. . . 
oh no! No! Stand up, stand up! The 
teaclu'r was be wildered. “If you haven t 
brought the cockroach, he* c'ontinuecl, 
“who has? J want an answer Iroin you. 

As 'fim was reluctantly gc'tling up to 
answer, the bell rang. Isveryone heaxecl 
a sigh ol relief. 

“Oh, no!' The teacher cwc'laijiiecl and 
shruggc'd his shoulders. “Your holi¬ 
days arc' fast approaching and 1 have 
yet to gi\e ycru your home' work. I clout 
know' when Tm going to do that. Mr 
Ohaug took out a small box from the 
draw'er ol his table and carefully kept 
the cockroach inside. While' closing tlie 
box, which lu' did in a rathc'r dramatic 
manner, lu' looked hap])ily al us. “Any- 
wav, w’hosoc'vt'r has biought this cock¬ 
roach to Mars, lu' said, “I am highly 
thanklul to him. For the last two years, 
1 have been tc'lling tlu' school Museum 
Jnehargc’ to bring me a .siic'eimen cock¬ 
roach from C'arth, but he kec^ps on say'- 
, ing it is not allowed. Im rather sur¬ 


prised nobody is ready^ to own this cock¬ 
roach. 1 would have paid him hand¬ 
somely .... l.,et me ask you for the 
last time . . . wdio has brought the cock¬ 
roach here? . . . No one? Okay', thanks.” 
The tc'acher walked out of the room, 
his face beaming and his eyes twn'nk- 
ling 

Yon can well understand my Ic'elings. 
When the teacher had asked us for the 
last lime, 1 almost told him that 
it W'as Tim s c'ockroach. A second latc'r, 
however, I thought cT the jiossibility of 
it bc'ing a trap laid by the teachc'r to 
catch the mischief-maker. 

How did Tim bring the c-ockroach 
from earth, was the cpiestion that troubl¬ 
ed mc^ throughout the .subsecpient class¬ 
es. Whenevc'r 1 saw Tim looking in my 
direc tion 1 eyed him cjuesticaiingly. But 
there; was no response, only a nu'sehiev- 
ous twinkle in his C'y es. Alter several at- 
U'mpls al cajoling him, he finally gave 
in. He signalled me to mcH't him in the 
lunch hour near the water cooler. “1 
went to earth myself! lie told me later. 
“My lather has invented a new' kind of 
rocket! It takes hardly half-an-hour to 
reach earth.” 

J now' undc'istood llie whole my stery*. 
Bill, what a thing to bring back on his 
first last trip to earth, T had then 
thought. Today', 1 have, however, chang¬ 
ed my opinion. Our biology teacher 
was really sincere that day. You can 
still see that live cockroach in oiu- 
School Musemn. Written below its cage 
is ; “THE FIRST COCKROACH TO 
REACH MARS, brought by-” 

Whenever I visit the Museum, I al¬ 
ways feel I should fill Tim’s name in 
the blank .space. Once 1 cwc'ii mentioned 
it to Tim. He meiely replied, “Who 
earc's for fame!” 

Dilip M. Saiwi 
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More milk, more butler more chocolate, 

-A more softness, 
^ mmm... 

* Now you’ll love the soft, ^ 
smooth, sweet taste of 
Nutxine Chocolate Eclair.^ 
(nufepifW) It’s sheer ’choco-fuU’ f un’. ^ 

NUTRINE CONFECTIONERY CO., (P) LTD.,Chlttoor-517 002 (A.P.) 
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fi\|Ry Tfiiis BfQmMtH 

These lour fairy tales ha\e been written b\ eliiklren themselves. They are 
students of the school at village Pavlysh in the Ukraine. Their teachers 
teacli them to w'rite fairy tales, and the b(\st of tliein are read on sehool 
festival days. The .school now has thousands of siieh tales preserved. The 
one.s lepiodueed on the.se ]>ages have been taken from the Pavlysh treasury! 
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LITTLE GRAIN 

jP EOPLE cut the wheat and stored 
the grain in a big bani. Little Crain 
reniembercd how she used to grow in 
^ an car of wheat. It was a big, fat ear 
f with a long beard. It swayed about 
\ w'hen the wind blewy bowdng to the 
L other cars and w^hi.spering something to 
1 them. 

F But now there was silence all around: 
^ na wind, no larks singing, no dew drop- 
^ pi^ from the ears beaid in tlie niorn- 

One day, a man came into the barn. 
^ He picked up a handful of grain, flnger- 
^ ed it, and said, “This is gexx! grain. Just 
^Aright for sowdng.” 

]..ittlc Crain’s spirits rose. She wxnild 
_^be going back to the field s(X)u, to the 
^^'•sun, the wind, the dew', the blue sky, 
‘^and the larks. 

Ludmila Lvsenko 








THE LILY AND THE FISH 

/^NCF] upon a time, there was a fish 
that lived in a pond. She noticcrl' 
that in the evening the white water lily 
hid herself in the water, and when 
morning came, she rose above the sur- 
lac(' to spend the whole day there. 

The little fish couldn t understand 
why the hly did this, and so she a.sked 
the lily. “Lily why do you hide in the 
w ater at night and come up in the dav- 
time?’ 

The lily replied, “I want people to 
admire me. In the daytime they look 
at me and say how prettv I am. But 
who’s going to look at me at night, 
when everything’s dark?” 

Victor Gubenko 






^ THE WORLD THROUGH BLUE 
GLASS 

T FOUND a small piec(' of blue glass. 

I held it ill front of my eye, looked 
around, and what did T see! Everything 
around me was blue. 

The earth became an underwater 
kingdom. It was a faiiy tale world, 
which I shall call “The World Through 
Blue Glass ’. 

Before me stands a field of wheat. 
But it’s not really wheat, those aie 
waves that I see. That's not a (‘ombme 
harvester sailing on the sea, but a fan¬ 
tastic ship, gliding towards me. 

I see a forest beyond the blue waxes 
It’s not reallv a forest, it’s the shore ol 
a mx’steriou.s island. 

The hare running out from under the 
trees is really an unknown animal. 1 
; don t know xxdiat it s called. 

I look up at the slrv'. And there s the 
sun! If it wasn’t lor the sun, 1 wouldnt 
see the world through blue glass And 
then I wouldn’t haxe written this .sforx'. 

Nadezhda Ostashko 




THE 11 ARE AND THE CARROTS 

TT AHBY the Har** w;inted ex'crV- 
‘body to be afrai(! of him. He went 
to the blacksmith iim! asked him to 
gixe him wolf <■, t< eth .So the smith 
nnide iiim a set of \\olj\ t('eth. 

on went Harry th(‘ Hare to tlie 
{i(dd xx'itli liis wolf’s teeth. TlteKe.'he 
hnmjK-d into ('.an- the Cioat. 
die Haie bared In's teeth ami said, “I’m 
going to eat \on all u]),’’ 

Harrx' the flaie thought Cary the 
(nrat would lake tright. But he didn’t, 
'You re going to eat me all up?” he 
said. “AD right, hni |nst let me go to 
the kitclu'n garden first to fini.sh off the 
carrots I’xe lieen eating,” 

"Where? Where are the carrots?” 
iLsked a enrions Harry the Hare, “Take 
me there’’ 

Gary the Goat took IfaiTy the Hare 
to the carrots, and between them they 
polished them off. 

llany' the Hare forgot all alx)nt his 
xvolf’s teeth. 
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Yuri Shumilov 
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The contest is open to children in the dqe group of 
7-12. 

Participants are required to colour the passbook 
design given above using water colours, crayons, 
colour penals or fell pens 

The participant is entitled to send any number of 
entries. 

Eritries must be completed and sent to the address 
given, to reach by 15-12-82 
Results will be announced in a later issur- of 
the magazine. 

The decision of the Judges will be final and binding 
in ail respects. 


,P.R. SECTION 
ICANARA BANK 
HEAD OmCE 
112 J.C. ROAD 
BANGALORE 560 002 



CANARA BANK 

(A nationalised bank) 







T his is a single-fold animal made from one piece of paper, in 
half, size 14x 14 cm. First, score it with a knife, then bend the 
paper to fold it. Draw a very full half-animal shape, as in diagram 
A. Cut out this silhouette. Open the folded paper. Score on 
broken lines with a knife, and then fold it. Use the knife with a 
light pressure. Fold tail at the back and paste it. Colour it decora- 
tively, as in the sketch. 


K.K. Jeswani 


ROOP AND THE ALIENS FROH SPACE :7 Written and Illustrated by Tapas Cuba 
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E itSPORT ABOUT THAT MCtOENT HAS BEEN 
SENT TO THE SACE!i 4 Ou),LBTEGo'.C 0 inmM 40 ES 
IS EXPECTtHB US!i 


COMmAHCfR'S CABIN.. 



aoop.l MOPE voa UK£D the TRIPTO OUR. PtA 
-.ANCuTHR UNPQetUfMTE WCIOEKT THATVOU. 
C>iCOUNTERfiO-UJEU.,AU iCW SAT IS THAT 
SUCH OUKSS ^ VSRT RARE M OUR. WOfUi}'. 
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BEFORE WE SAVeoODBVE,LET 
ME^TELLYOU A PEW USCPU L 
TOINOS BECAUSE Voa'HS INTEUL-; 
ICENT AND THE FUTURE OPVOUR 
planet AND ITS inhabitants 

depends on people LIK£V0U 
RDOP, nothing is ■ iHIPO<SIBLE' II 
the universe . YOU CANT SAY 

Anything is'impossible’ just 

BECAUSE IT HASN'T BEEN DONE 
BEFORE. A MAN'S VAROSTICIC 
IS LIMITED TO THE CIRCLE OF HIS 
OWN EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 



REMEMBER,WHAT YOU 
REGARD AS THE LAST 
WORD IN WISDOM TODAY. 
will BECOME A HEAP OF 
RUBBISH TOMORROW! I 
SO NEVER SAY DIE*.*.t 
NOW A FEW WORDS 
ABOUT the PuRPOK i 
OF OUR VISIT TO VOU.R ; 
PLANETiWE'RE. HERE. 
TO HELP mankind DEVEI 
-op INTO A civilization! 
FREE OF JEALOUSY,MARS 

DISEASE, STARVATION 
AND OTHER evils V.tl 


-■THeN WHY DON’T YOU. GIVE US YOUR KNOUJIE 


& 


WE'RE EWING rrio Yoai.BUT HOfT BlRELTLY!! 
E’RE SUPPLyiNE THE KMaWLEDEE SUWJLy 
rlROUEH EARTH PEOPLE THEMSELVES BY 
MPLURHCING THEIR -THOUEHTS'BUTTHEY'fte 
NOT AluARR OC rr '• UE DON’T WANT TB DO 
AKy THING DIRECT uyi 







before YOa leave us. 

I WANT TO SEEK A . 
U«? PROM YOa t 




S. 
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T he Ninth Asian Games will wit¬ 
ness nearly 5,000 sportsmen and 
sportswomen from more tlian 30 coun¬ 
tries competing for 463 gold medals, 
463 silver medals, and 503 bronze 
medals to be won in 22 disciplines. It 
is a record number of disciplines to be 
held at any Asiad till now, the pre¬ 
vious best being 19 disciplines at 
Bangkok in 1978. Who will bag the 
maximum of these medals will be de¬ 
cided during the fortnight long sports 
extravaganza from November 19 to 
December 4. 

Going by the past eight Asian 
Games, it is difficult to imagine an> 
country challenging the supremacy of 


Japan in Asian sports. As you have al¬ 
ready read in these columns, through¬ 
out the history of Asiad, Japan had 
emerged head and shoulders above the 
others. Only Iran, Soiitli Korea, and 
Cliina had come anywhere' near to chal¬ 
lenging Japan’s siiinemacy in the last 
two Asiads. Iran bagged v36 golds in the 
Seventh Asiad, followed by Ghina (33) 
and S. Korea (16). In the Eighth Asiad, 
Iran did not partieijrate. Gliina corner¬ 
ed 51 golds followed by S, Korea (18). 
japan crossed the 70 mark for golds in 
each of the last three Asian Games, 
winning 74 golds in 1970, 75 in 1974, 
and 70 in 1978. 

(Turn to page 40) 
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The IX Asian Games will primarily 
see a fierce competition between Japan 
and China to vie for the top position. As 
the host country, there are high expect¬ 
ations in India from her participants, at 
least to surpass their past achievements, 
India had won 11 golds, 11 silver, and 
6 bronze medals in die last Asiad, with 
8 of the gold medals going to athletes. 
With the kind of intensive training 
given to our sportsmen and sports¬ 
women in the past two years, India is 
expected to perform well in the Delhi 
Asiad. The recent Trial Games in Delhi 
amply demonstrated the improvements 
made by our players. Especially, the 
feel of international equipment has 
done a lot of good to our sportsmen and 
women, who oroke several records at 
the Games in spite of the extrrane heat 
during those days. Judging by their per¬ 
formances, one can, therefore, assured¬ 
ly say that India promises to surpass 
her previous best, in front of home 
crowds and in favourable home condi¬ 
tions. 



Taking all the eight Asiads together, 
India had won 65 gold medals, of 
which 46 were won in athletics alone 
— the women’s share being three. The 
Ninth Asian Games will hopefully wit¬ 
ness some glorious performances from 
our athletes, for whom the main chal¬ 
lenge may come from only Japan and 
China. 

India can expect to strike gold 
through Gopal Saini in the 5,000 metres 
and 3,000 metres Steeplechase. Al¬ 
though Gopal failed in the Trial Games, 
he remains the brightest Indian pros¬ 
pect in the men’s section, if we remem¬ 
ber how he won the 5,000 metres in the 
Tokyo Athletic Meet in 1981. Chand 
Ram is another bright medal prospect, 
in the 20 km walk, which he won at the 
Tokyo meet. India can look forward to 
the Decathlon gold through Sabir Ah. 
He had won the Decadilon gold at the 
Tokyo meet and has since worked hard 
to improve his standard. In Shot Put, 
Bahadur Singh stands a good chance. 
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diough lie will have to put in greater 
efffirts if Kuwait’s Mohcl. Zinkawi were 
to participate in the Delhi Asiacl. 

Premchandran is another jnedal hope, 
in the 400 metres, while hoth Aclih* 
Sumariwala and Anand Shetty look po¬ 
tential medallists in the .100 and 200 
metres. Jn the 800 metres, Charles 
Bromio and Abraham Bajan can be 
expected to strike medals, whih' in th'‘ 
Triple Jmnp event, K. BalasLibrama- 
niam is likely to walk away with a medal. 
It will be no surprise il athletes like Bavi 
Kumar (Triple Jump), Raj Kumar (5,00() 
metres), and E. Vincent (5,000 and 
10,000 metres) take up the gold medals 
tally for India. 

Women athletes, too, are e.xpected 
to surpass theh previous achievements 
in the Ninth Asiad. India s greatest 
medal hope is Ceeta Zutshi in the 800 
nietrcs and 1.500 metres. 'Phis 'priina 
donna' of Indian sports created new 
national records in hoth events at the 
Trial Games. Another bright gold hope 
is Angel Mary, who too created a new 
National mark in Heptathlon at tire 
Trial Games. Mercy Kutlan is a poten¬ 
tial prospect in J.ong Jump. She is rc- 



Left: Balasubramaniam; above: Angel Mary 
Joseph. 

ported to have easilx cleared 6.25 
metres during training at Patiala and 
is expected to reach, if not cross. C.30 
metres at the' Asiad. 

Cdiances are bright for India in the 
1.600 mcitrc's am' men s relay through 
Pieeth Deviah, Rita .Sen, P.T. U.sha, 
Ilainida Banu. and Shiny Abraham. 
P.T. U.sha aJid Rita Sen in the sprint 
events, M.D. Valsaj/ima in the Hurdles, 
and B. Khambatta in Shot 154 are 
other medal prosjAcets. 

Whatever maA lx- the ultimate re¬ 
sults, these assum]itii)iis are basc'd on 
the latest performances of these athle¬ 
tes in various competitions, and there 
can be more unknown names who 
might bring glory to India in the ath¬ 
letic events. 

Besides Athletics, India’s chances of 
a gold are the brightest in Wcxncn’s 
Hoekev. Our team has bec'u training 
hard, and any real threat to them Avill 
ccxne only from Japan, whom they had 
beaten last year to win the Asian 
Women’s Hex-key championship at 
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Kyoto. This event has l)een inchiclecl in 
iIk' Asian Cianies charter for the first 
time. 

The men s liockey tussle lias tradi¬ 
tionally been between India and Pak¬ 
istan, although India had won the 
hocke\ gold only once, in 196(1 But 
the chances ol regaining the hockey 
gold in the IX Asian (aimes aie bright, 
billowing India s fluent win over Pak¬ 
istan in the C’hampion s ('up early this 
\(‘ar. The moiale ol our boys aie high 
and the team has been well trained 
under that harti taskmaster, Halbir 
Singh, who was responsible lor India 
winning thrr'e OKmpic golds, in 1948, 
1952, and 1956. 

Our archers have shown good im¬ 
provement in reecMit limes, and all eyes 
will be on th(' Indian team led b\' a 
woman arehin', Krishna Dass. The\ will 
lace the excellent standard ])ossessed 
by their counterparts Irom japan and 
C4una, who haxe alwa\s dominated 
archer\ in Asia. 


Ilamida Buiiu 



Boxing promises to give India a few 
medals. Indian boxers had done well in 
the last Asiad, winning, one silver and 
two bronze medals. C. Mechiah, Kaur 
Singh, and B.S. Thapa are our main 
bets. In Basketball, India hopes to im¬ 
prove upon her position in the past 
Asiads, in both men and women’s sec¬ 
tions. China and S. Korea are strong 
contr'iiders for the two titles respect¬ 
ively. 

Badminton has been the stronghold 
of Cdn'na and Indonesia in not only the 
Asian, but \Vorld champion.sliips. We 
can look forward to a tussle between 
these two giants, while India can expect 
a medal only' through the Common- 
w('alth gold medallist (Brisbane) Syed 
Modi. 

jaiian and S. Korea are e.xpected to 
rlominate all the cycling events, in 
w'hich India s only hope for a medal is 
T. Maxwell, who had creab'd new re¬ 
cords at the 'I'rial Games. 

The Equestrian events, introduced 


Shiny Abraham 
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Above: Sycd Modi; righl: Machaiah 

lor the first tiino in Asian Ciaines, lioMs 
<r,ood promise lor India. India is certain 
to put lip a iji;ood sliow as a result ol the 
seven I'oaehinii camps eondneted hv 
the Italian coach, C>ol. B. Briniinole, 
who hokls lii^h hojics oi India doiiej; 
ver\ well in this discipline. 

,India s poor performance in the ri'- 
cent Merdeka l^kiotball Tonrnamenl 
has fiiven a big jolt to onr cbances in 
the Asiad. India won the football <j,old 
at the 1951 and 1962 \siads, but ha^ 
since failed to j^erform wi'll. \t Di'lhi 
India will face stiff opposition from 
Clhina, Iran, liaij, Kuwait. Japan, .niii 
both Koreas. 

Golf, also introdneed for tiie first 
time, will be dominated by the Japan¬ 
ese. India's performance will, theu'- 
fore, he worth watehinti. 

India can hope to put up a ,t!;ood 
show in '^aehtino, Bownnij;, Shootimj,, 
Tennis, and A\he.stlinj 2 ;. Onr wrestlers 
had done w^ell in the last Asiad, wmii- 
ninti; tw'o ,uold medals and one silver. 
Sonu' ol the medal hopes aie la.^inin- 
der, Mahavir, Ashok Kumar, Satpal, 
Kartar Sint^h, and Rajinder Sint’h, all 
of w'hom had excelled at the Brisbane 
Games. 

India won a silver in Tennis at the 
last Asiad and may well reiuat lu'r 



performance this vear, with Nandan 
Bal as the best bet, 'I'able Tennis has 
been the domain ol Japan and Ghina, 
and India has nevi-r H,min'd in the me¬ 
dals tally lor this event, althontih we 
have sneh talenti'd plavers as Ghan- 
ilrashekhar and .\lanmeet SinjiJi, who 
is rankl'd \o. 16 in Asia. 

Bandhii Sinjzh and Dr. Kami Singli 
are India s best iio})(' in Shootiin^. Han- 
dhii. w 1)0 won a ,m>ld iit the last Asiad, 
has made stride's in the recent 

past and looks set to repeat liis 1978 
performaiiee. 

(ioiiie, bv present indic-ations, there 
will be many thrilling; performances 
bv Indian sportsmen and sjiorts- 
women. However, it is certain that 
onr boys and e;iils will surpass their 
luevions bests and bring greater laurels 
to the country. Tliev have the advan- 
tagi' ol home conditions, a home 
erow'd. besides sojiie ol the latest 
e{p.ii]imeiit and modern facilities at 
their disjiosal — all to back them up 
for great heights in sports. 

Vijay Lokapally 

(See: Asian Games Records 
on page 57) 
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S OMA DUl’TA, one ol the most 
promising shoolt-rs in India, was a 
littlf* o\(‘r sc‘\on when slie won a sil¬ 
ver medal in the 21st National Rifle 
Shooting (]hampit)nship in 1976. She 
was the youngest national shooter then. 

Born on December 25, 1968, she fell 
in love with shooting at the age of five, 
hut she used only a phiygun. Seeing 
her laney lor shooting, her mother sent 
lu'r to till' National Rifle Club in 1974 
while she was yet a student of Class 
II. 

She was in Class 111 when she claim¬ 
ed (he second place in the Madras Na¬ 
tional Championship in Deer Shooting 
(below 12 N’ears). 

Soma made rapid ])rogress through 
hard work. In the All India Rifle Shoot- 
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ing Cfliampionship in 1978, she won a 
gold and a silver medal to become the 
all India Sub-Junior champion. 

The next vcar she created a sensation 
in tlie 22nd National Rifle Shooting 
Championship by winning 5 gold me¬ 
dals and in the pocess shattered four 
national records. Soma was only 11 
years and 3 months old when she creat¬ 
ed these records and became the 
National Junior and Sub-Junior Cham¬ 
pion. 

In tlie 23rd National Rifle Shooting 
Championship in 1980, Soma bagged 3 
golds and 1 silver, creating four nation¬ 
al records. 

The year 1981 heralded Soma as a 
force to reckon with in the higher grades 
of shooting. At the 24th National Cham¬ 
pionship, she won 5 golds and 3 silver 
medals, to create three new national 
records. At tlie end of the Champion¬ 
ship, Soma became tlie Junior, Sub- 
Junior, and Open Ladies champion. 

As she was away from India, she 
could not participate in the Champion¬ 
ship this year. 

Presently studying in Class IX, Soma’s 
ambition is to become a world class 
shooter and, of course, aspires to be¬ 
come an Olympic champion! 

Her hobbies include cycling, swim¬ 
ming, and horse-riding. 

A shy, soft-spoken, and modest girl, 
Sonia is sure to reach great heights, if 
one goes by her dedication to the 
sport and constant eflorts to improve 
her standcud. 

Dharam Vir Jayner 
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T here emerged a new swimming 
sensation of India, when Bula 
Chaiidhnry came out of the National 
Institute of Sports pool during the re¬ 
cent Trial Games in Delhi, winning the 
200 metres Butterfly event in a rectud 
time of 2 min. 29.7 seconds. She later 
won the 100 metres Butterfly gold also, 
in addition to five silvers and one bronze 
medal. There was ecstasy all round 
when Bula was called upon to rccei'/e 
the prize for the Best Swimmer at the 
Trial Games. At the Prize Distribution 
ceremony, as she stood on the victory 
podium eight times to receive thc 
awards won in various events, people 
wondered; Who is this Bula Ghau- 
dhury? (Photograph on page 39) Could 
she-be a rare Indian version of the water 
nymphs which people in the Western 
countries have often claimed to ha\'(' 
seen? 

Born on December 2, 1970, Bula is 
the third daughter of a pett\’ vendoi at 
Scaldah railway station. In her early 
childhood, Bula indulged in village 
games along with her two si.sters and 
two brothers. 

Her first plunge was in the Bhagi- 
rathi river, when she was just seven, 
to enjoy a swim. It soon became a re¬ 
gular habit with her. Bula s father took 
a keen interest in his daughter s fancy, 
and later got her enrolled in the (fliha- 
tra Swimming Club. Bula worked hard. 

At the National level, Bula was ‘bap¬ 
tised' in 197S when she particitjated in 
the age-group Nationals at Madras. She 
failed to win a single medal, but im¬ 
proved her temperament. 

Next year at Bombay, Bula s\\ ept the 
show bagging 5 golds and 1 silver. 



At the Trivandrum age-group cham¬ 
pionships in 1980, Bula won 7 gold 
medals. She added 4 more golds the 
next year at Fort William. 

This mighty 'midget’ of swimming is 
now the cynosure of all eyes. Till yes¬ 
terday, few people had heard of her, 
but now her name is bracketed with 
those of Anita Sood and Persis Madan, 
the ‘grands' among Indian women swim¬ 
mers. 

A Cflass VIII student of Calcutta’s 
Raj Mohan Balika \^idyalaya, Bula 
looks underfed, coming as she does 
from a poor family. Her fragile frame 
bears testimony to this. But success 
has not changed Bula a bit and has 
only made her moie determined to 
achieve greater heights in .swimming. 
vShc is still the same innocc'ut, .shy and 
mode.st girl she was years back. 

Her first and last love is swimming; 
she has a weakness for ice-cream, and 
is said to hast- once finished 8 to 10 
cups of ic('-cream at one go! 

It was a great moment for her when 
.she was selected to represent India at 
the Conunonwealth Games at Brisbane, 
But as ill-luck would have it, she missed 
the lour because of illness. 

Her only ambition is to win a medal 
at the Olympics — just one medal. Who 
knows, she might turn her wish into a 
reality. Exi^crts feel, slu* has great 
jiofenlial to become a world cla.ss 
swimmer, provided she gets all the 
facilities and is nourished and trained as 
a ‘national property’. But before TjOs 
A ngeles (1984), won’t she grab some 
golds at the Ninth Asian Games? 

Vijay Lokapally 
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DELHI - 

A SPORTS CITY 


I F one were to lake a (iiiiek look 
around l^elhi toda\, there would 
he liltk' donht left tluiL ihe Ninth 
Asiad has eonie as a ifreat blessing to 
this ancient city. It is a matter ol 
national pride that all work <‘onnected 
with the Asian Cannes could be coin- 
])]eted in just two years. Delhi has now 
emerged as a sports city. 

The construction ol the new 'tem])l('s 
of sports, with the most modern facili¬ 
ties, will certainly enrich and enhance 
the architectural beauty ol the capital 
ol India. The new stadia as well as the 
now renovated and relnrbished old 
.stadia—15 in all — are the biggest gain 
for onr S]K)rtsm(Mi and sportswomen. 

The show])iecc on the Delhi sports 
front is the Main stadium, called the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium, off Lodi 
Jfoad. The stadium is a glorious trans- 
lormation ol a godforsaken desert into 
a monument of sports. The majestic 
structure that has come up is the most 
imi')ortant \enue lor the Asian (huncs. 
as the mandator\ exenls like the Open- 
ingCerc‘mon\, .\thletics, and the (dosing 
Canemony will be staged here. 'Phe 
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Football semi-finals and final will also 
be pkued here under floodlit condi¬ 
tions. 

Constructed on a fOO-acrc plot at a 
cost of Its. 20 crores, the Nehru Stadium 
can accommodate as many as 75,000 
spectators. It is designed on a 2-tier 
sy.stem, with the kneer tier acconnno- 
ciating 18,000 and the uppeu' 57,000 
si)cc4ators. 

The arena iirovides an 8-lane synthe¬ 
tic track for the track events, runways 
for the jumping events, circles for the 
throwing evc'nts, and a lush green field 
for football. The area around the 
stadium has trees, shrubs and exotic 
plants of over 20,000 varieties. 

A .specialK designed room at(jp the 
stadium will be manned bv experts 
using photofinish cameras. All the tim¬ 
ing ecpiipment will be controlled ele¬ 
ctronically. A giant scoreboard is locat¬ 
ed in the North stand, and it will dis¬ 
play the results in both Hindi and Eng- 
li.sh, including the results of all the 
events at the other venues. The lighting 
is designed for a minimum vertical illu¬ 
mination of 1200 LUX. For training 
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purposes, the illumination level will be 
400 LUX; it will be 800 LUX for black- 
and-white TV, and 1200 LUX for 
colour TV. 

There are adequate arrangements for 
the athletes, who will be provided medi¬ 
cal facilities. There is even a theatre 
for minor operations. A practice area 
has been provided, from where they 
reach the stadium through a sunken 
walkway, so that they are not distnrliecl 
by the .spectators. It is claimed that the 
stadium can be evacuated completely 
in just 10 minutes. The Nehrn Stadium 
is a symbol of national hoj^es and as¬ 
pirations and will act as a spur to the 
development of sports. 

The new Indraprastha Indoor Stadium 
is a breathtaking sjicctacle ot archi¬ 
tectural beauty. A novel feature of the 
stadium are the Venetian blinds on the 
152 gla/etl glass windows, wdn'ch can 
lca\e the blinds cither open, closed, or 
jjaitially open or closed. 

The stadium can be transformed into 
tw'o separale stadia in a matter ol just 
7 minutes. A 155 m long and 12 m high 


sound-insulating, partition divides the 
stadium into two halves, visually as 
well as acoustically. 

The unique design of this stadium, 
first of its kind in the country, is a bowl¬ 
like structure supported on eight RCC 
pylons, with a structural steel space- 
frame roof, covered wdth corrugated 
aluminium .sheets. It can accommodate 
25,0(K) .spectators. 

The stadium has an illumination of 
1500 LUX, snlFk-ient for colour TV 
coverage. The stadium is up to world 
and Olymjiic stajidards. Apart from the 
three events in Asiad — Badminton, 
Volleyball, and (gymnastics — the sta¬ 
dium is suilabk' for other disciplines 
like Tennis, Table Tennis, Basketball, 
Handball, Boxing, Wixxstling, and 
WVightlifting. It can alst) be utilised for 
cultural show s and hold a big circus. The 
Imhaprastha Indoor Stadium, sprawled 
oxer 110 acjcs, is the third largest of 
its kind in the world. 

More tl'uiii 12,000 trees and 10,000 
•■ihi'ibs ha\(‘ been ]ilanted around the 
stadium. W'hih' planting a c-oastal 


Below: A view of the ncwlv-huih Talkatora Swimming Pool, with the Jiving pool anJ 
the divers lift at the farther end. On fai iny page The National Stadium when it U'e.v 
built for the 1951 Asiad. Seen as a backdrop is the Old Tort or Ptirana QUa, the 

seal oi the Mughal enipcior. Ihima\iin. 






A view of the archery targets at the Delhi 
University Grounds. 

which is expected to live 120 
years, l^rirne Minister Indira Gandhi 
hailed the Indoor Stadium as “the pride 
of the nation”. 

The Talkalora Swimming Pool was 
initially designed as an air-eontrollcd 
indoor pool. It was later decided to 
convert it into an open air ])Oo]. The 
arena consists of a swimming pool and 
a diving ])Oo]. A prac tice pool is situat¬ 
ed hc'low the Western stands. The main 
]mol is 50 m long, 26 m wide, and 20 m 
dc('p. \\hile the diving pool is 25 m long, 
25 ni wide, and 5 m deep. 

T^nilt at a cost of ahont Rs. 9 crores, 
the stadium can accommodate 6,000 
spectators. The watc'r in all the three 
pools can he* re-eircnlated and tempera¬ 
ture controlled. For the divers, a small 
lift has heen jnoviclecl to enable them 
to reac'li the cli\ing hoard. The land 
onl.side is ])nnctnatecl with Insh green 
grass dotted ^^^th a countless number 
of trc'cs. exotic plants, and flowers. By 
the time the competition begins, the 
scene- outside’ the swimming pool is ex¬ 
pected to 1)e a riot of colour with beds 
of ytdlow orange, and scarlet cannas 


parading like soldiers along the graded 
green terraces. 

The Hall of States, at Pragati Maidan, 
newly built by the Trade Fair Authori¬ 
ty^ of India for exhibition purposes, will 
easily go by the name Hall of Sports, 
during the Asiad. It is the venue for 
Boxing and Table Tennis, and is yet 
another architectural beauty. With a 
capacity of 3,500, diis stadium has ade¬ 
quate facilities for the players and pro¬ 
per floor and lighting arrangements. 

The Asiad Cenbe for Weiglitlifting 
located in the Asian Games Village, the 
Tennis Stadium at Hauz Khas, the 
Yamuna Velodrome for Cycling, and 
the Shooting Ranges at Tughlakabad 
are the other new stadia built for the 
9th Games. 

The Asiad Centre has a capacity of 
2,500. and is equipped with an elecb'O- 
nic scoreboard. 

The Hauz Khas stadium already had 
9 tennis courts for routine events. Two 
more central eourts have now been ad¬ 
ded. The stadium caii accommodate 
2,0(K) spectators. 

The Yamuna Velodrome, situated 
next to the Indoor Stadium, is so plan¬ 
ned that each cyclist will have more or 
less the same wind resistance during an 
event. The track is 333.-33 metres long 
and 7.2 metres wide. Access to the b ack 
is through a tunnel with ramps. The 
stadium has a capacity of 2,-500. 

The Shoobng Ranges have been built 
amid the ruins of the ancient eit\- of 
Tughlakabad sprawled over 120 acres. 
The greenery around the Ranges adds to 
their beauty. There are two ranges for 
Trap and two for Skeet, besides a small 
Bore rifle range of 50 metres, and an 
\ir rifle and pistol range. 

Ill addition to these stadia, nearly 
ten old stadia have been renovated to 
stage various disciplines. 

(Turn to page 61) 
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this cycle with 
pocket money 
that I saved with 

UCOBANK. 


No more borrowing my friend's 
cycle, 

1 had to buy one myself. 

1 started saving. 

And my dad said if I wanted to 
•grow' my money. I should keep 
it with UCOBANK. 

They pay you something for 
saving with them. 

It's called 'INTEREST'! 

That's why, you save faster 
with UCOBANK than you do at 
home. 

And look I Today I m riding my 
own cycle. 


Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank 
round the corner 







Bird of Prey: the HOBBY 


S IMILAR to the Peregrine l)ut smaller, 
the heautiliil JTohhy eaii be dis¬ 
tinguished by its dark slate-grey col¬ 
our, with white cheeks and throat, 
black head with ])ale ('yebrows and 
Jorchead, and very ])roTU)nnced mons- 
tache-streaks dividing the white of its 
throat and checks. Veiy distinctive arc 
the lull, riist>-red feathers of the ab¬ 
domen and thighs. 

Lik(‘ some others of the hawk fami¬ 
ly, this bird was b> no means rare in 
the Himalayas, but now this beantifnl 
little falcon would seem to be becom¬ 
ing rarer. The Hobby has the misfor- 
tmie of raising its family just at the 
same time as the young Pheasants are 
being K'ared and, anxious to safeguard 
the latter against attacks by possible 
enemies, the giunekeeper often shoots 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobby at sight! 

'I'liough only about a foot long, it is 
the fastest of liawks, be they ])ig or 
small. Whether flying or perched, the 
Hobbv looks fniilt for speed, an ap¬ 
pearance that is mainly accounted for 
by the length of the wings, the tips of 
which reach beyond the end of the tail. 
The tail itself is perhaps a trifle short, 
but in proportion to the size of the 
bird, its wings are very long and also 
narrow. Its chosen haunts arc wood¬ 
land districts and its wonderful evolu¬ 
tions in the air cannot help attracting 
attention. 


The Hobby delights to sport in the 
air, and out of sheer enjoyment a paii 
of Plobbies will “stooir” at other little 
birds flying in the air, without any ac¬ 
tual aggressive intentions. If watched 
for a few seconds, it will be seen con¬ 
stantly changing direction and turn 
and twist in the air in a most amazing 
way in pursuit of insects on which it 
mostly preys. It does not u.sually make 
its appearance till late in the after¬ 
noon and may be seen circling, stoop¬ 
ing, rising vertically, and playing ex- 
traordinaiN tricks in the air, sometime 
after all diurnal birds have gone to rest. 

The Hobby feeds mainly’ upon big, 
flying insects, beetles, and cockchafers, 
and is especially' clever at catching 
dragon-flies. During the winter months, 
when there are usually no large in¬ 
sects to be found or very few' of them, 
the Hobby hard put to find a meal 
takes to catching l)irds, mostly' of the 
lark variety. This fine little falcon, 
though, revels in its power of wing. 
This aerial ability enables it to capture 
by pursuit both swallows and sparrows. 
Indeed, the Hobby can outfly even the 
extremely rajiid swift. 

In no way is the Hobby a house¬ 
builder. Some old nest of a crow or 
magihe is generally appropriated in¬ 
stead. In choosing such a home, selec¬ 
tion is generally made of an empty nest 
in a very’ tall tree, the topmost branches 
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of a lofty pine being evidently consi¬ 
dered to be ideal. 

This brave little hawk nests late, 
when the trees are in full leaf, and the 
nest cannot be seen. The point to be 
cleared up is whether the bird does or 
does not repair the old nest of which 
it has taken possession. Some say the 
new tenants at once set to work and 
reline the nest, while other observers 
just as emphatically declare that never 
by any chance does the Hobby stir 
beak or claw in such an endeavour. 

lu the selected nest are laid three or 
four eggs that are very like those of 
the Kestrel, typical hawks’ eggs, of pale 
mahogany tint, mottled and speckled, 
and dusted with dark red. Sometimes 
the ground colour of the eggs is more 
of a yellowish wliite, with close mark¬ 
ings of orange-red. 

Because of the elevated, and may be 
precarious, i^osition of the nest from 
which it has to be taken by the collec¬ 
tor, a Hobby’s egg mav be kjoked upon 
as testimony of tice-climbing ability. 
A Hobby gloriously on tlu' wing is a 
far finer siglit than a dr\ and emjiU' 
Hobby s egg, getting discoloured and 
dusty in a cabinet. 

Should you chance to sight a Hobby 
you should strain your ears as w(nl as 
your eyes. For it usually is a remarkably 
silent bird and there are plenty of 
observant naturalists and writers of 
bt)oks about natural history who have 
never heard the Hobby cry. It is said 
to be 'a shrill ‘wheh-heh-heb . “a 




double note of ‘quir-ic’ ”, and also to 
be “weak and thin, yet whistling, brisk 
and somewhat peevish.’ 

When an intruder climbs up a tree 
ill which there are young Hobby nestl¬ 
ing, the mother hawk will fly around 
screaming. And she will not hesitate to 
make sw'oops at his lace, as if to attack 
him. Such spirited action on the part of 
tin's bird has repeatedly brought forth 
e\orc'Ssions of admiration in print. Like 
Cripl. CAV.R. Knight in “Wild Life in 
the Tree Tops.” He says: “For a few 
sec'mids, I really thought she was go¬ 
ing to '!>ind to my face! But as she 
K'ached me, she suddenly shot up with 
a ‘fw'l of wings into the air straight 
overhead—leaving me, as a souvenir. 
th(>S(‘ bleeding scratches across my 
forehead. Again and again she threw 
np, turned, and came rushing by, 
sometimes hitting the mark, sometimes 
just missing me. Once I held up my 
hand, which she hit with a resounding 
smac'k—and for a moment T feared I 
had done her some harm! But in a few 
moments she had regained her pitch, 
and was pressing the attack in the most 
energetic manner. 

“What a grand little falcon!” 

U.C. Chopra 
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T hough it is impossible for man 
to change a male animal to a 
female, the little creature, Sacciilina, 
can transfonn a male crab to a female! 
Now, isn’t that interesting? 

The Sacculina belongs to the group 
Cirri])eclia, lo which the barnacle also 
belongs. In fact, the Sacculina is a 
distant cousin of tlie crab itself. If we 
see an adult Sacculina on a crab, we 
might tabe it as a piece of flesh at¬ 
tached to the ventral side of the crab 
(Fig. 1). In the adult Sacculina, the 
fleshy Ijag-like body contains only the 
reproductive material. Like all other 
cirripeds, it is also a hermaphrodite. 
Sojnething like a root emerges from the 
flesh}' tumour-like structure to the 
crab’s bod\'. This spreads into the 
crab’s body, just as a plant spreads its 
roots in the soil. This 'root’ also absorbs 
nourishment from the crab, like the 
plant roots in the soil. It is not easy to 
idenlily this creature with the structure 
and shape of the body of the adult. 
Only through a study of its life history 
have the cirripedia been identified. 

When they become mature, the re¬ 
productive material is discharged into 


the sea. The eggs are hatched out as 
nau])lius (Fig. 2a). It has an egg-shap¬ 
ed bod\', a single eye, three pairs of 
legs, and a body covering. It looks like 
the nanplius of other cirripeds. It leads 
a planktonic life for a few weeks. 
Afterwards, it transfonns into the next 
developmental stage called ‘Cypris’ 
(Fig. 2bj. In this stage, it has a hinged 
shell tmclosing the body, a pair of feel¬ 
ers, and six pairs of swimming legs. It 
continues to swim for a while to find a 
crab to settle down with. Otherwise 
they perish. 

It attaches itself by means of tiny 
little hooks on its feelers to the crab’s 
body. Then the Sacculina casts ofi its 
legs, while the rest of the body degen¬ 
erates into a little mass. This minute 
mass passes through the hollow feel¬ 
ers into llie crab’s body, stealthily like a 
thief. It is carried into the blood stieani 
and when it gets near the stomach it 
sto]5s. just as a thief halts when he sees 
a safe! Then it sends out roots in all 
directions (Fig. 2c). By absorbing 
nourishment, the small mass grows 
larger till it touches the shell of the 
crab. During the next moult of the 
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crab, the Sacculina pushes its way out 
before the new shell hardens. It thus 
assiunes its characteristic tiunonr-like 
shape. 

If the Satculina happens to attach 
itself to a male crab, the male crab 
gi-adiially assumes tlie appearance of a 
femiile. It develops a broad abdomen 
in the place of a thin one, and the claws 
become smaller. Small legs develop at 
the hidflen end of the bodv—a ehara- 
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cteristic of die female. Most of the 
Sacculina infected males become 
lemales. but a Saeculina-infected 
female does not change its shape. It 
remains a leniale. Tlitne is a popular 
sa^i^g,: “Fven l.ord Brahma, the god 
of (]reali()n, lias to admit defeat in 
Iront ol a ladv! Sacculina also fails in 
its attempt to change the female to a 
male. 

It is oni> recently—say 25 years ago 
—that its androgenic gland has become 
known to scientists. Subsequently, the 
translonnation of the male to a female 
was also understood. The androgenic 
gland is responsible for maintaining the 
masculine character. The Sacculina 
attacks the androgenic gland and digests 
it and thus the crab develops feminine 
characteristics. 

d'he Sacculina lives for 3 to 4 years 
on a crab, till the crab stops its moult¬ 
ing and growth, l^he Sacculina absorbs 
the essence of the crab, just like the 
legendary Dracula had sucked the 
blood of rnyn and killed him. Here, the 
‘Dracula’ Sacculina also finally kills the 
ciab. It is thus a constant menace to 
tiabs. 

V. Santha Kumari 
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VWHAT' is the single common food 
factor on jiicnics, parties, trips, 
and scliool Tneaks? Sandwiches, of 
course! 

By the way, how many of you know 
the origin of tlie word ‘sandwich’? (See 
2nd column). 

Jfrro we give yon four delectable 
varialions of this all-time favourite, 
starling witli a few basic points to en¬ 
sure success and compliments. 

1. Bread for sandwiches should he 
a day-old; it is then easier to slice and 
liandlc' than fresh bread, 

2. Alwa)'s make sandwiches aliead 
of time; to guarantee freshness, wrap 
in food loil, seal foil edges finnly, and 
keep in a c-ool place till recpiired. 

3. ^^Vap sandwiches with different 
fillijigs scjiarately; this way, they will 
retain their respective flavour and eye- 
ap])eal. 

4. If making sandwnches for picnics 
or tra\'el, foil-vcTap in individual por¬ 
tions. Yon simply hand out die pack¬ 
ages, thus saving both mess and clutter. 

5. Fanc\' np sandwiches for parties 
by serving them on a bed of crisp let¬ 
tuce' (salad leaf), .shredded cabbage, or 
carrots. 
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Ingredients few* filling: 

2-3 cooked carrots, diced 
2-3 tablespoons cooked green peas 
2-3 tablespoons cooked French 
Ireans, cut into small pieces 
1-2 hard-boiled eggs, chopped 
(optional) 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Mayonnaise 

Method: 

Combine all ingiedients and season 
to taste, blend in mayonnaise last, just 
enough to hold all ingredients together. 
Chill the filling thoroughly before mak¬ 
ing sandwiches. 


Ingredients for filling: 

1 bunch mini (pudina) leaves, wasii- 

ed and chopped 

1-2 green chillies, chojjped fine 

Salt to taste 

Juice of 1 large lemon 

1-2 large cucumbers, sliced thinly. 

1-2 lable.spoons peanut brittle" 

Method: 

Grind all ingredients together to a 
line paste; mix in lemon juice and blend 
well. 

Make sandwiches using the chutney 
as a base. Top with layer of cj cum¬ 
ber slices. Garnish with peanut brittle 
to add extra crunch'. 


*Peanut Brittle: Roast peanuts on 
moderate heat. Remove skin and 
pound coarsely to form ‘brittle’. Can 
he stored in airtight container for 
future use. 


Ingredients for filling: (Makes 6} 

6 kababs (made at home or bought) 
1 large lemon, cut into 6 roimd 
.slices 

Method: 

Take ft round dinner rolls or buns 
and cut into halves. Place ‘kabab’ on the 
lower half, butfiTcd lightly. Top with 
hntlered remaining half. Pierce with 
toothpicks. Serve with sliced lemon. 


Ingredients for filling: (Makes 6) 

fi st ekh kababs (made at home or 
bought) 

] large lemon, cut into 6 round 
slices 

1 large onion, sliced into rings 
(optional) 

Method: 

You will need 6 thin, romid chappa- 
tis’ or rods’ made at home or bought. 
Place seekh kababs on each chappati 
and roll it up. Secure the roll with 1 or 
2 looth]^icks. Serve with lemon and 
onion. 

Nirmala Maihotra 
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ART AND CULTURE 
AN INTRODUCTION 
TO INDIAN MUSIC 
by Chailna Deva Rs 30 
BASOHLI PAINTING 
by M 5. Randbawa Rs ?00 

6ULER painting 

by M S Randbawa Rs 100 

introducing INDIA 
A GLIMPSE or THE 
PAST & PRESENT 
Sevaral pictures m ‘ oluur 
byK Ra makrishnan Rs SO 
ISLAMIC HERITAGi 
OF INDIA Rs 2’ 

JAUR GITA GOVINDA 
by Kapila Valsavayan Rs 150 
LOOKING AGAIN 
at INDIAN ART 
by Vidya Debepa Rs 40 

' panorama of' 

INDIAN PAINTINGS Rs 10 
THE EARTHEN DRUM 
bySml Pupul Jayakar Rs 300 
Bi6(jRAPHlES 

C.V RAMAN~ 
by P R PisbarPly Rs 8 
CHARLES FREFR ANDREWS 
by Benarsidas Chatiirvedi_ 
and Marjune Skyes Rs 55 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
by B R Nandii Rs 

RAJENDRA PRASAD 
by Kali KinEar Dutia Rs 12.50 
ROMESH ChUNUER DUTT 
by R C Dull Rs 13 

GREAT MEN 4 WOMEN 

OF INDIA _ Rs 12 50 

CHILDREN S LITERATURE 

CHILDRENS 
history of INDIA 
by Sheila Dhai Rs 17 

OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 
by S D Sawant Rs 3 50 

the story of 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
by S.D SawanI and 
SD.Badalkar Rs 10 

THIS INDIA 

by Shade Dhai Rs 10 

yifl^A AND FAUNA 
LAWNS 4 GARDENS 
by S L Jindal Rs 50 

SIXTY INDIAN BIRDS 
by R S Dharani Kumar 
Singbi anil K.S Lav 
Kumai Rs. 35 


FINANCIAL CONTROL IN 
A WEI FARE state 
i Inf'uding Publn Seclnr 
Undt riakinusl R< vised 
by B B Lai Rs 45 

MANAGNMENT IN 
GOVERNMENT 
added by B R Maltuii 
K Diesh and 

C Chandra Sekbaian Rs 50 
POLICY MAKING IN 
GOVERNMENT 
addad by K D Madan, 

K Oiasb Ashok 
Pradhan and 

C. Chandra Sekbaian Rs lOO 


LATEST AND 
VALUABLE 
BOOKS 

INDISPENSABLE FOR 
ALL LIBRARIES 




HISTORY 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY 
OF INDIAN PEOPLE 
by H R Ghosal Rs U’ 

EIGHTEEN EIFl Y SlVtN 
by S Sen Rs y'"' 

INDIA EARLY HISTORY 
UlSO 

INDIA MEDIFVAL HISTORY 
Rs V2 

INDIA PRt HISTORIC 
A PROTO^HISTORIC 
PERIODS ? 

INDIA'S STRUGGLE 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
PART I (1<51M.1946) 
by Arun Chandra GliIu* 

Rs /5 

La1\1D AND PEOPLE 

HAND BOOK OF INDIA 

Rs 1? 50 

INDIA YOURS 4 MINL 
by Kainald 

S R^ 

INDIAN WOMEN 

bv DovKt Jdin Rs 15 

OUR CHILDREN 

hv T.ira Ah Bmcj Rs 31 

SPORTS £r GAMES 
INDIA IN WORLD 



GANDHIAN liTERATUHI 
(lANDII. A r ir TORIAl 
BIOGRAPHY 

by B R Nanria Rs ift 

MAHATMA GHANDHI 
!)v Rf'n>ri.n Rolland Rs f 

MAHATMA LIFE OF 
MOHANDAS KARAM 
I CHAND GANDHI 
by D G TnulijIkfU 
I (Rfvtsf'd otlihfin iti 
j fl vjiJiinu'*.) (Full S<'i) 
j Paperback Rs 7b 

I LiBrarv Edition Rs TOO 

ROMAIN HOLLAND 
AND GANDH! 
CORRkSPONDFNCr Rs 

refTrVncc wohi^ 

DFIHI HISTROY A 

pLAff s or IN'teREST 

Rs 1? 

THE INDIAN 

PARLIAMENT Rs 6 

SANHS BLOOM 

hy H Bhi'.iniP.il Rs TO 

SPFFCHfcS AND 

WRITINGS 

^tSlDfNT 

radhakrishanan s 
SPFECHrS A 

WRITINGS Rs* I'-i 

PRESIDENT 
ZAKIR HUSSAIN S 
SPEECHFS Rs 15 


SPEECHES OF 
PRESIDENT 

fakNuruddin ALI 

AHMED Rs 45 

SPEECHES OF 
PRESIDENT SANJIVA 
REDDY-Vol 1 Rs 46 

SELECTED WORKS 
OF RAJA 

RAMMOHAN ROY Rs 15 
THE YEARS OF 
CHALLENGE SELECTED 
SPEECHES OF INDIRA 
GANDHI (January 1966- 
August 1969) Rs 12 

THE YEARS OF 
ENDEAVOUR 
selected SPEECHES 
OF INDIRA GANDHI 
(August 1969- 

August 1972) Rs 30 

FOR A UNITED 
INDIA SPEECHES OF 
SARDAR PATEL Rs 16 

CULTURAL 
lEADCRS OF INDIA 

DEVOTIONAL POLTS A 
MYSTICS- PART || Rs 10 
POETS, DRAMATISTS 
A STORY TELLERS Rs TO 
RAMAYANA. 
MAHABHARATA & 
BHAGAVATA WRITERS 

Rs 10 

SCIENTISTS Rs* 10 

(POST FREE SUPPLY) 

Books worih Rs 25 00 oi more* 

will be sent by Reqistcred 

Posl'V P P 

Ask tor a tree copy of 

catalogue of books 

For Supply Please Write To 


The Business Manaqer 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

Pdtiala House 
New Delhi 1 lOflOl 


From ciny of {h(‘ Sales Ernpori.i 

of ihe Division at 

N[W DUH) nooci 

Super B4i7i)r (7(i(l 1 loot I 

Connauptit Cirrus 

(Ph 4330a) 

CALCUTTA-708069 
8 Esplariode East 
(Ph 738030) 

BOMBAY 400D38 
Commerce House Cuinmbtiov 
Ballard Piei (Ph 762800) 
MADRAS-li000Q2 
LL Audiionum 73C Anns Salai 
(Ph 8511.7) g- 

TRlVANDRUM-eSbODl -5 

Near Govt Press Press Road <» 

(Ph 68650) 

LUCKNOW-226001 S , 

IO'B Station Road jPh 34939) 

PATNA 800004 

Bihar State Co-operative Bank 

Buildi'.g Ashoka Raipath (Ph S3823) 
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{I)i‘<ni>liiu‘. I (•< ord. rci (II (l-ltoldi I and tounli \ and \ cat apiicai in llial ordci) . 


Men 

100 m 
200 m 
400 in 
SOO 'll 
l.SOO IV. 

S.OOO m 
10.000 111 
Marathon 
I 10 m hurdles 
400 ni hurdlc'- 
.^,000 IV steeplechase 
High .lump 
I ong .lump 
Triple lump 
Pole V'ault 
.lavchn 1 hrow 
Discus I hrow 
Shot Put 
Hammer Ihrou 
4 100 m Relay 

4 . 400 m Relay 
Decathlon 
20 km walk 
.SO km walk 


I () 4 sei. .1 Suehart (lhailaiul) I47S 
21 0“ see A R.ilnapid (Thailanil) 1074 
4('2i see VV \S im.ilaelasa (Sri Lanka) 1074 
! 47 57 Sriram Singh (Indi.i) 1074 
-17 3 k Sawaki ( I a pan) I0(i6 

1 } 20 50 Siv\ Natii Smgh (India) 1074 
20 ,'5 (, SI li iT'sa (Si! I anka) 1070 

2 15 20 7 M Saka.moio (.Lipan) I07S 
'4 20 Lm-Ni Ism (t hma) 1074 

50X1 kha.tlam Hassan (Iraq) 107S 
X 40 7 S M.isanaii (Japan) I07X 
2,21 meties V (ihi.issi (Iran) 1074 
X 07 mis T (' ^ ohannan (India) 1074 
l(i 50 nils M Masaim (Japan) 107X 
5 10 mis I Loivomi (Japan) I07X 
70 24 nits Mao M.io Shell (China) I07S 
5(i X2 mis I ilai Keshnvri (Iran) 1074 
)X04mls lalal Keshnvri (Iran) I074 
(>S 20 mis M Shigmohu (Japan) 107X 
40 15 see. 4IIAI1AND I074 
t 0^40 SRI LANKA 1074 
',375 points V. C'hauhan (India) I074 
I ,3l 5.0 Hakaiv Singh (India) I07X 
5 44; 07.4 Bakhuiwar Singh (India) I051 
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Women 


100m 
200 m 
400 m 
8(X) m 
1.500 m 
3,000 m 
80 m hurdles 
100 m hurdles 
400 m hurdles 
High Jump 
Long Jump 
Javelin Throw 
Discus Throw 
Shot Pul 
4 X 100 m Relay 
4 X 400 m Relay 
Pentathlon 


Men 

90 metres 
70 metres 
50 metres 
30 metres 

Individual Championship 
Team Championship 

Women 

70 metres 
60 metres 
50 metres 
30 metres 

Individual championship 
Team championship 


800 m Massed Start 
1000 m Time Trial 
1,600 m Massed Start 
1,600 m Time Trial (Teaml 
4,000 m Pursuit 


11.6 sec. Chi Cheng (Thailand) 1970 
23.79 sec. Esther Rot (Israel) 1974 
55.01 sec. Oik Sam Saik (Thailand) 1978 
2:06.5 H. Shezili (Israel) 1970 
4:18.9 Kim Ok Sun (D.P.R. Korea) 1978 
9: 24.7 Kim Ok Sun (D.P.R. Korea) 1976 
11.2 R. Su Kegawa (Japan) 1966 

13.31 Esther Rot (Israel) 1974 
1:01..32 HsinChen (China) 1978 

1.88 metres Ta-Chen Cheng (China) 1978 

6.31 mts Hsiao Chieh-P (China) 1974 
57.22 mts Jui-Ying Yao (China) 1978 
55.92 mts Hsiao-Hui Li (China) 1978 
17.70 mts Li-Chuan Shen (China) 1978 
46.20 sec TH.MLAND 1978 

3:43.50 JAPAN 1974 

4,530 pts E. Shachnorou (Israel) 1970 


293 pts Yoshira Miyala (Japan) 1978 
310 pts Icliiro Shimamura (Japan) 1978 
319 pts Ichiro Shimamura (Japan) 1978 
337 pts Shen-Chi Hao (China) 1978 
3,250 pts Ichiro Shimamura (Japan) 1978 
3,692 pts JAPAN 1978 


292 pts Yuriko Gota (.Japan) 1978 

325 pts Kim Hyang Min (N. Korea) 1978 

300 pts Kim Gin-Ho (S. Korea) 1978 

341 pts Amornat Kaewbaidhoon (Thailand) 1978 

1,230 Kim Gin-Ho (S. Korea) 1978 

3,630 JAPAN 


1:05.27 P. Chullamondhol (Thailand) 1966 
1: 11.15 Swan-Sun Lee (S. Korea) 1978 
2: 17.72 S. Krisanasuwan (Thailand) 1966 
1:55.09 JAPAN 1970 
5:17.43 1. Toshiaki (Japan) 1978 
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4,000 m Team Pursuit 

4,800 m Massed Start 

10,000 m Massed Start 

100 km Team Time Trial 

200 km Ind. Massed Start 

200 km Team Massed Start 

1,000 mts Sprint 

1,000 m Ind. Time Trial 

100 m Pursuit 

180 km Road Race 

159.232 km Ind. Road Race 

180 km Open Road Race (Team) 


4:29.6 INDIA 1951 

7; 10.31 P. Chullamondhol (Thailand) 1966 
17:13.90 C. Sopnpong (Thailand) 1970 
2- 13:.38.61 JAPAN 1970 
5 12:0.50 Joo Ngan Ng (Malaysia) 1970 
15 42:37.80 S. KORFA 1970 
1:11.47 S. Okajima (Japan) 1974 
I. 11.31 S. Okajima (Japan) 1974 
: 20.2 S. Sugihara (Japan) 1951 
.22 23.5 KiheiTomioka (Japan) 1951 
53:28.8 T. .lirapan (Thailand) 1962 
7:57:44 4 INDONLSIA 1962 


Pistol standard 
Pistol standard (Team) 
Air Pistol 
Air Pistol (Team) 

Air Rifle 
Air Rifle (Team) 
Centre-Fire-Pistol 
Centre-Tire-Pistol (Team) 
Pistol-Rapid Fire 
Pistol-Rapid Fire (Team) 
Pistol-Free 
Pistol-Free (Team) 

Skeet 


571 Tse-NingTeng (China) 1978 

2.257 CHINA 1978 

383 S. I iimihasa (.lapan) 1978 

1,507 JAPAN 1978 

383 1 i-Cliin Pang (China) 1978 

1.514 CHINA 1978 

582 A. IliroMiki (Jajian) 1978 

2.314 CHINA 1974 

593 Jong-Kil Paik (N. Korea) 1978 

2,.348 NKOKFA 1978 

860 Siiehin Po (C’luna) 1978 

2 182 CHINA I97'8 

194 i Aso (Japan) 1974 


Skeet (Team) 

*8 -vj'l 

Trap 

192 

Trap (Team) 

54.-i 

Small bore rifle-prone 

898 

Small bore rifle-Prone (Team) 

2,361 

Small bore Rifle three positions 

1,148 

Standard Rifle 

.877 

Standard Rifle (Team) 

2,280 

Free Rifle 

1.069 

Small bore rifles 


Three positions (Team) 

4.556 


JAPAN 1978 
Matsiioka (Japan) 1974 
JAPAN 1974 

Kim Kyuiigllo (N. Korea) 1978 
N. KORFA 1978 
Ri Ho Jun (N Korea) 1978 
Kim DongGiMN. Korea) 1978 
CHINA 1978 

A. Feliciano (Philippines) 1988 
CHINA 1978 


Men 

100 m freestyle 
200 m frccstyle 
400 m freestyle 


54.01 T Yanagidato (Japan) 1978 
1:56.68 R. Cicrardo (Philippines) 1978 
4:06.83 T. Shuji (Japan) 1978 
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1.500 m (Vceslyle 

16; 14.92 

T Shiiji (Japan) 1978 

100 in backstroke 

1 : 00.76 

Kenji Ikeda (Japan) 

1978 

200 m backstroke 

2; 10.87 

T Takahoshi (Japan) 

1978 

100 m breast stroke 

1.04.94 

L Shigehiro (Japan) 

1978 

200 m breast stroke 

2; 22 56 

I' Shigehiro (Japan) 

1978 

100 in butteiilx 

58.21 H 

Hara (Japan) 1974 


200 in butteifly 

2.08.14 

\ Kornazaki (Japan) 

1974 

200 Medlex 

2 10.22 

1 ^ anagidato (Japan) 

1978 

400 111 Medlex 

4 40.80 

I. Ko/o (Japan) 1978 

4x 100 in freestyle relax 

3 .35 91 

JAPAN 1978 


4 ^ 200 in freestyle relax 

7- 49. Ts 

JAPAN 1978 


4 ■ 100 Medley relax 

.3. .56 97 

JAPAN 1978 



Spi in>>b<Kird divinii 6S7.7.S point'' Klio-Tmmi Wu (China) 1978 

HiahdiMnt: ti29 25 points Liu I long I m (China) 1978 


\V«)iiieii 

lt)() in IVcosInIc 
200 m Irceslylc 
400 in I'rccslvL' 

100 in h.ickstrokc 
200 in backstroke 
100 m brcaslsiu)kc 
200 in breaststroke 
too in butterllx 
200 in butterllx 
200 in Medlex 
400 in Medlex 
800 in I'reestyle 
4 ' 100 in Medley Relay 
4 > 100 in Ireestyle lelax 
Springboard Oixing 
High Dixing 


1 

00.30 

S 

Vama/aki (Japan) 

1978 


09 98 

B 

Raehanivx'an (Thailand) 

4- 

31 35 

S 

Jiinie (Singapore) 

1978 

1 

06 74 

II 

Asari (Japan) 1978 

“> 

23 12 

II 

A sari (Japan) 1978 

1 

16 04 

c 

Watanabe (Japan) 

1978 


41.01 

(. 

Wat ana be (Japan) 

1978 

1 

03 56 


ilatsuda (Japan) 

1978 

T 

1 5 79 


Hatsuda (Japan) 

1978 


56.20 

'l 

Nishigaxxa (Japan) 

1974 

*s 

08.34 

llirata Mio (Japan) 

1978 


18.33 

S 

.iuine (Singapore) 

1978 

4 

27.16 

JAPAN 1978 


4 

03 58 

JAPAN 1978 



562 49 pt)iius Mei-Chin Shin (China) 1978 
477 42 pennts Hsiao-Hsia Chen (China) 1978 


1 lx xxeighl (52 kg) 

322 5 kg 

Bantam xxeighl (56 kg) 

365 0 kg 

1 ealher Weight (('0 kg) 

385 0 kg 

Light Weight (<^"3 _s i^g) 

425 0 ke 

Middle Weight (75 kg) 

455.0 kg 

l ight 1 leaxxxxeight (82 5 kg) 

470 0 kg 

Middle Ileaxxxveight (90 kg) 

452.5 kg 

Heaxx Weight (110 kg) 

490.0 kg 

Supei Heaxx xveight 
(Oxer 1 10 kg) 

317 5 kg 


Chaiya Sukehinda (Thailand) 1966 
Mohd. Nassiri (Irtin) 1970 
N Miyake (Japan) 1970 
Nassrolah IX'hnavi (Iran) 1970 
Masasin One In (Japan) 1966 
Masasln Oueln (Japan) 1970 
Hxung Woo Lee (N. Korea) 1966 
Manoueher Boroumano (Iran) 1966 

A Shoroulahi (Iran) 1974 
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(From page 48) 

The venue of the first Asiacl, the 
National Stadium, will host men's 
Hockey. Its present capacity is 25,000. 
Women s Hockey will he held at Shiva- 
ji Stadium (seatinj-; capacity 6,000). Tlie 
Harbaksh Stadium (6,500) lor llie Equ¬ 
estrian events, Aml:>edkar Stadium 
(18,(KK)) and the Model Town Stadium 
(12,000) for Footl)al1, the Talkatora In¬ 
door Stadium (2,500) lor Baskelhall, 
Delhi lhiiversit\ (ironnd (1,000) lor 
ArclieiN' and HandhaH, lm\e all been 
got read) lor the Big Da\. Tbc' T>(‘llii 
Clolf Club will stag(‘ the (a)!! events, 
while Rowing will he held at Haingarh 
Take in Jaipur and the ’Yachting evemts 
in the Arabian Sea at Boinbav. 

The Asian Games N illagc* (hat ha.s 
come lip in Siri bort is anollier grand 
job done by onr engineers The 1 Bh 
century monument has Ix'en elevi iK 
iuxtaposed with parts ot the \ illage 
Complex. The 135 acre \ illage has 
been put nj) at a cost ol ahont lls lO 
crorcs. It has 8.5.3 Hals ol 10 dillf ren! 
categorit's, with the plinth, au-a ol »Meh 
unit ranging between 06 and 1 It' s(( 
metres. The \'illag(' will aeeommodat" 
The ./tiwaharlal \ehni Shuliii/ii — </ w- u 

lllSIil 



all the 5,000 odd competitors and olfi- 
eials. Besides living aeeommodalioji, 
the Complex has practice area for 
wrc'Stlc'TS, w'cightlillers, and boxc'rs. It 
has a dining hall whcnc' 2,000 jx'ople 
can be attended to at one time. 3’wo 
leal altraetions at the \ illage Complex 
are the' innltipnrpose tluailre with a 
sealing (xipaeitv of 2,.500, and the lower 
! ('slanrant-enm-v ic'w ing gallerv. The 
blocks ol houses and roads have bcicm 
nanu'd alter lamons mountain peaks 
and India’s spi'ilsiiH ii and women ol 
(he past 

India s gieal csipit.d is now Irnlv a 
sports citv With T)elhi as epiecmlre, 
die eennlrv is poised to make* a big 
headw a\ in phvsieal c'dneation and 
sport. 

Vi jay 

1 11)111 ouisiilc ' iil'ow : and /loiii 

(l>el()\\ ! 









PARTICIPATION 

HE Ninlli Asian (iaiiK S will l)e the 
Inggest Asiacl ev(‘i. Thirty-three 
countries will c()ni])c (e in 22 disciplines. 
It is a record nuinher ol entries in a re¬ 
cord number oi diseijilines in the history 
ol the Asian Cannes. 

The Ninth Caines will see the intro¬ 
duction f)j loni disciplines—Efjuestriaii 
events. Coif, Handball, and Rowing— 
along with Womcm s Hoekc'y tor the first 
time. Rowling, which was intrcMlueed at 
(lie last Asiad in Bangkok, has bc'cn 
drop]H‘d. 

y\])avl Irom the 22 e\enls. there will 
be two demonstration games—Sepak 
Takraw (inc'scmted Iin \1ala\sia) and 
Kabaddi {India) (sec' “Children s W'orld, 
August and Noxember H)fS2). 

The 33 eonntri('s, who will vie with 
each other, are Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Bahrain, Burma, (Ihina. Hong Kong, 
India, Indoiu'sia, Iran, lra((, Japan, 
North and South Korc-a, Laos, Kuvxait, 
Eebanon, Malaysia, Maldixc* Islands, 
Mongolia, Nejial, tin* SultanatcM)! Oman, 
Pakistan, Philippines, (^)atar, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, Singajiorc', Sri Lanka, Sxria, Thai¬ 
land, the I'nitc'd Arab Emirates, Ahet- 
nam, Yemen (North), and A’emen (South). 

The break-uj) of participation in vari¬ 
ous disciplines is: Archery (12 eountric's), 
Athlc'ties (30), Badminton (14). Basket¬ 
ball (18 in men s and 7 in xvomcn s 
('vents). Boxing (20), Cxeling (16), Ecpi- 
('strain (9), k'ootball (20), (aill (12), (A ni- 
nastic's (13 in men’s and 8 in womens 
('xents). Handball (10), lloekex'(mcm) 
(9), Hockey (xvomcn) (6), Rowing (9), 
Shooting (21), Sxximming, (22), Talile 
lA'iinis (18), Laxxn 'rcnnis (16 in men s 
and 7 in xx'omt'n s cxc'iits). A’ollexball (14 

()2 



in men’s and 6 in women’s events), 
Weightlifting (19), Wrestling (16) and 
Yachting 14). 

OPENING AND CLOSING 
CEREMONIES 

The opening ceremony of the Ninth 
7A.siad will be the biggest ever in the 
history of this great .sports festival of 
Asia. It will be a riot of colour, when 
more than 5,000 participants will be 
watched by nearly 75,()(K) spectators as¬ 
sembled at the Jaxvaharlal Nehru Stad¬ 
ium. The opc'uing ceremony on Novem¬ 
ber 19 promises to be a glorious func¬ 
tion. It will bc'gin with the ceremonial 
arrixal of the Prc'sident ol India. After 
the reception of the President, he will be 
given the Rashtriya salute. 4’here will 
then b(' the traditional march past by 
tile participating contingents from 33 
conntri('s. The Pn'sident, alter taking 
the salute, xx ill dc'clare the Cannes open. 
This will be lollowed by a fanfare and 
hoisting of the Asian Cannes Flag, .show¬ 
ering of flowcn* petals and trailing of 
banners by three helico]3ters, and release 
of pigeons and balloons to signify jieace 
friendshiji. There will be a three gun 
salute. 

Ne.xt, the Asian Games Hymn will be 
sung followed by the oath-taking cere¬ 
mony. After this will come die cultural 
items put up by various States of India. 
School children will jierform a ‘Chattra 
Ghaya dance and draw a picture of 
lh(' Asiad ma.scot Appu with their for¬ 
mation. A grand spectacle will be pro¬ 
vided b\ 34 temple elephants from 
Kerala, all bedecked in jewellery. 

The opening ceremony will end with 
the singing of the National Anthem. 

The closing ceremony on December 4 
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will mark the end of the fortnight long 
sporting extravaganza. After the march 
in by the teams, the President of the 
Asian Games Federation will declare 
the Games closed. There will then be a 
fanfare and some pageantry items fol¬ 
lowed by Beating Retreat to be perform¬ 
ed by the Defence personnel. The 
pageantry items will inc lnclo some dare¬ 
devil motor cycle display, musical and 
trick riding, and mass band. A fireworks 
display will follow as the finale of the 
closing ceremony. The Games will for¬ 
mally conclude with the presentation of 
the AGF Flag to the Lt. Governor of 
Delhi. 

ASIAN GAMES TORCH 

The Asian Games Torch is made of 
anodised brass, with a pres.surised gas 


bottle inside for the flame (the bottle 
will contain 900 gm of gas). It will have 
enough gas to last 17 minutes or a 
distance of 500 metres, which is double 
the distance that each torch will be ac¬ 
tually carried. The torch will bear the 
Asian Games Emblem fashioned after 
Delhi’s Mantar. 

The sacred torch will be lit at the 
National Stadium, venue of the first 
Asiad (1951) and carried to the Nehru 
Stadium by a relay of veteran athletes. 
No athlete will carry the torch for more 
than 100 metres. One of them will be a 
handicapi^ed athlete. 

ASIAD HYMN 

The 9lh Asian Ciaines M\ inu has been 
composed b\' Mr. Narcndra Shanna, a 
noted poet, and set to time by the sitar 
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maestro, Pandit Ravi Shankar. A spe¬ 
cial disc has been cut for the Asiad 
Hymn. 

ASIAD MEDALS 

There will be two categories of me¬ 
dals for the 9th Asiad—competitive and 
commemorative medals. The first cate¬ 
gory consists of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. Each of these will be 60 mm in 
diameter. There will be 564 each of 
gold and silver and 604 of bronze. The 
gold medals will be gold-plated with a 
matt finish, while the silver medals will 
have a frosted finish and the bronze 
medals an oxidised finish with a slight 
toning. Each of these medals will have 
a ring and a ribbon, and will be present¬ 
ed to the competitors in a medal box. 

The commemorative medals will be 
made of bronze and have a diameter of 
60 mm. There will be 20,(K)0 of these 
medals for distribution among the par¬ 
ticipants, technical officials, and dele¬ 
gates. 

SCOREBOARDS 

At the Nehru Stadium, two electronic 
scoreboards, one giant and the other of 
medium size, have been installed. They 
have been imported from Hungary. The 
giant scoreboard is 9m high and 23m 
wide. It will have 21,0<K) 25 watt lamps. 
The scoreboard will show results in 
Hindi and English. With the aid of an 
A.D. converter, black-and-white pic¬ 
tures will also be flashed. The results of 
events at all other venues will be fla.sh- 
ed instantaneously on the giant score- 
board. 

For the cy cling events, there will be a 
photofinish apparatus, start synchroniz¬ 
ers, and a timing system backed by 
video systems to back up the photofinish 
at two differei^ places. 

For measur%g tile distance for the 
throwing events, a sophi.sticated pris¬ 


matic measmtog device will be used; 
This gives instant measurements with¬ 
out anyone having to run around with 
a tape! For the jumping events, an opti¬ 
cal measuring device will be used. 

For the swimming events, the main 
component in the electronic timing sys¬ 
tem is the printer timer (PT-1000). It 
accurately measures and records the 
timing of the swimmers. This system is 
put to start by the sound of the starter s 
pistol. The PT-IOOO measures and re¬ 
cords the order of arrival, the lane num¬ 
ber, the number of finished laps, the 
laptime and the finishing time of each 
swimmer. 

With all these modern electronic 
gadgets, the timings will be precise 
during the events and in the process 
eliminate all human error. 

ASIAD COMPUTER 

A highly sophisticated computer sys¬ 
tem, CDC Cyber 170/720, the biggest 
fourth generation computer in Asia, 
has been installed at Pushpa Bhawan 
for the Asiad network. 

The computer will function at split 
second speed. It will handle all the in- 
fonnation needed for the Press and 
other users, like officials, judges, and 
referees. It has been fed with data 
covering 2,500 typed pages. 

All the terminals have been connect¬ 
ed to the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium, 
from where the information will be 
beamed to the main computer centre at 
the National Informatics Centre (NIC). 

The computerised system will provide 
infonnation about all Asiad participants, 
past perfoiTnances, and other details. 
The network would provide an inquiry 
facility called GRASP (Games, Results, 
Archives, Schedules, and Personnel). 

Vijay Lokapaliy 
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